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PREFACE. 


Though  to  rcafon  be  natural  to  man,  yet  expe- 
rience toOrffully  proves,  that  his  rcafonings  on 
mofk  fubje(5ls,  are  frequently  erroncovis.  The  true 
way  of  detefting  and  avoiding  errors  in  any  fub- 
jc6i,  is  to  exaaiine  the  accuracy  of  the  elements, 
principles,  or  mode  of  reafoning,  on  which  a  conclu- 
fion  is  founded.  Now,  the  elements  of  reafoning  arc 
words 9  the  principles  arc  the  fundamental  propo- 
iidons  or  maxima  affirmed  or  denied,  and  the 
modes  of  reafoning  are  the  various  forms  in  which 
the  propofitions  of  which  it  confifts,  are  prefented 
and  conne6bed  with  each  other. 

Hence,  the  proper  objeft  of  logick,  is  to  deter- 
mine with  precifion,  the  exaft  fignification  of  words^ 
in  what  relation  foever  they  may  fland,  the  gene- 
ral and  particular  properties  and  varieties  o(  pro^ 
fqfiiimSf  the  nature  of  ratiocination,  the  validity  of 
the  grounds  on  which  it  refls,  and^  ladly,  the 
means  of  inveftigating  truth.  Of  fb  comprehenr- 
five  an  objeft,  nothing  more  explicit  can  here  be 
faidi   but  more  light  will  be    thrown   on  this 

a  3  ftatement. 
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perfofi  Tor  rcafoning  juftly  on  any  other  fubjcft, 
fpr,  wctffljomcd  to  the  higheft  degnec  of  evidence, 
4  tr^kthematician  frequently  becotfles  infeqfible  to 
any  Qdit$:.    Thus  D'Aiembert^  one  of  the  ableft 
inatheisojtficians  of  the  laft  century,  was,  as  Mr.  J> 
Harpe  tcMa  us^*  a  fceptic  in  every  thing  clfe; 
t)i^ygh  vncfcr  fhe  guidance  of  no,  unruly  paflion, 
)m  letisers  (hew  him  to  have  been  an  invcijcratc 
c^i^Wy  to  Ghriftianky-     CoMdorcet  was  not  lefs  fq. 
iP^w/w,   an  ;eqninent .  niathematician  of  the  fifth  ^ 
ceijtyry,  LwiK>te  moft  abfurdly  on  other  fubjefts, 
'^d  ^iJarticiilarly  a   rcfiata^tion   of  the    Chriftiah 
rie^gipD;     Faiio^  a  dtftinguiihed  mathematiciah  of 
thfc .  htcgrniiing  of  the  laft  century,  became  a  down- 
:Jri^  "feaitic'f'    Billiop  WarburtonJ   tells  us, 
Xbat'ljie  lidded  mathematician  then  in  En^and, 
^yas  fche  worfl:  reafono-  in  it.     Barbeyracy  in  the 
ppefaoe  to  his  tranflation  of  Grotius^  De  Jur^  Belli 
4f  IPiih^  informs  us,  that  a  mathematician  underv 
took  jEo  refute  it,  but  of  this  refutation  he  ikys, 
^  Oi?  n'a  jamais  ricn  vu  de  plus  pitoyable,  ct  on 
^*  fcroit  lurpris  qu'un  mathcmaticien  pAt  fi  mal 
"ra^onncr,  fi  Ton  n'avoit  d*autres  exemples  bicn 
**  plus  iliuftres,^ui  montrent  clairment  que  Tetude 

.f  Xifci^y  vol.  15.  p.  129. 

t  Hift.  Acad.  Bcrl.  1792.  p.  12. 
J  Preface  to  Julian,  p.  21. 
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des  mathematiq^iefi,  ne  rend  pas  toujours  Tefprit 
plu9  jufte  en  matiere  de  chofes  qui  font  hors  de 
la  iphere  de  ces  fciences.*'  And  Le  Ckrc  re* 
marks^  ^^  qui  aflueci  funt  mathemacicis  ideis^  quae 
^^  &cillime  a  fe  invicem  di(linguuntur>  et  animad- 
*^  vertuntur,  ubi  volunt  {ecundum  notae  artis  regu- 
*^  las  de  rerum  publicarum  aut  domefticarum 
«^  adminiftratione  judicarc,  ineptiflima  ferunc  ju- 
•^  dicia/'* 

The  chief  advantage  poffefled  by  mathematical 
fcience,  refulcs  from  the  clearnefs  of  its  definitions^ 
at  leaft  of  fuch  as  are  neceflaiy  for  its  demonftra* 
tionsy  and  the  fimplicity  of  its  ligns,  which  are 
obje&s  of  fenfe.  But  logick  requires  equally  clear 
definitions  of  the  fenfe  in  which  the  terms  it  em- 
ploys fhould  be  taken,  though,  from  the  intel- 
leAual  nature  of  its  objcft,  they  cannot  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  fenfes.  Many  mathematical,  (indeed 
urifieceflary)  definitions  have  been  contefted  even 
by  mathematicians  themfelves,  fuch  as  the  defini-* 
tion  oi  number y  differently  given  by  Euclid,  Ste- 
vinus,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.f     Nor,  have  they 

•  Logick,  vol.  i.  p.  X50.  And  Condillac  fays,  "  nous 
*^  avons  quatre  raetaphyficiens  celcbrcs,  Defcartes,  Mal- 
«' branchc,  Leibnitz,  et  Locke?  j  Ic  dernier  et  le  fcul,  qui  ne 
"  fut  pas  geometre,  et  de  combien  n  eft  il  pas  fupcrieur  aux 
"  troisautres  ?"  Condill.  vol.  vi.  p.  225,  in  12roo. 

t  Huttan's  Mathcm.  Di6t.  Number. 

even 
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even  agreed  on  the  definition  of  ihdgniiude^*  and 
as  to  habituating  the  mind  to  intcnfe  application, 
there  is  no  fcicnce  that  does  not  equally  require  if, 
and  \n  ftudying  it,  the  habit  is  much  more 
aidvantageouily  obtained.  So  far  are  mathema- 
tics from  being  neceflary  to  logick,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  logick  is  frequently  neceffary  for  dc- 
tcfting  the  errors  of  a  mathematician,  of  which 
inftances  may  be  feen  in  the  logick  of  Port  Royal, 
part.  iv.  chap,  iv*  and  v.  and  Encyclop.  Mathem. 
Infinu  If  logick  has  had  its  fophifms,  mathe- 
matics has  had  its  paralogifms,  and  algebra,  in 
particular^  many  abfurdities.  Nay,  the  frame  of 
mind  neceflary  to  conftitute  a  great  dialedician, 
fcems  different  from  that  neceflary  to  conftitute  a 
great  mathematician,  for  it  is  faid,  that  Bayle 
could  not  underftand  Euclid;  12  Bibliotheque 
choifie,  p.  223. 

But  though  mathematics  cannot  fuperfede  the 
ftudy  of  that  part  of  logick,  which  treats  of  the 
fignification  of  words,  the  genuine  import  of 
different  propofitions,  the  nature  of  ratiocination, 
and  rules  of  interpretation,  yet  they  appear  to  me 
of  great  ufe,  in  eftimating  the  degrees  of  probabi- 
lity, a  fubjedt  which  hitherto  has  not  been  com- 
prifed,  (no  m.ore  than  the  general  rules  of  inter- 

*  Encjclop.  Mathem.  Grandeur, 

pretation,) 
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prctation,)  in  any  trcatife  of  logick,  or,  at  leaft, 
very  (lightly  noticed.  Of  probability  in  general^  I 
have  treated  at  large,  and  found  no  other  branch 
of  niathematics  neceflary,  but  comnnon  arithme* 
tic,  when  the  probability  of  tcftimony  only  i$ 
concerned.  In  other  cafes,  the  ineftimable  works 
of  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Price,  and  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
ihould  be  confulted. 

Omittting  thofe  writers,  who,  to  very  little 
purpofe,  but  with  great  ingenuity,  have  applied 
the  rules  of  probability  to  various  games,  I  believe 
Sir  W.  Petty  was  the  firft  that  applied  them  to 
important  objefts;  and  Leibnitz,*  in  the  year 
1669,  applied  them  to  political  reafoning,  in  a 
traft,  which  he  compofcd  on  the  occali^an  of  an 
cleftion  of  a  king  of  Poland.  He  tells  us,t  **  La 
•*  philofophie  praftique,  eft  fbndcc  fur  Tart  d'eftir 
mer  les  dcgrcs  des  probations  qui  ne  fc  trouvent 
pas  encore  dans  les  auteurs  logiciens.  Plulieurs 
*'  argumens,  probables  jomts  enfemble,  font  quel- 
**  quefois  une  certitude  morale,  et^quelquefois  non ; 
*^  il  faut  done  une  methode  certaine  pour-  pouvoir 
^'determiner.  On  dit  fouvent  avec  juftice,:  que 
^  les  raifons  ne  doivent  pas  6tre  contces,  mais 
**  pefces  i  cependant  perfonnc  ne  nous  a  donne 
*'  encore,  cette  balance  qui  doit  fervir,  a  pefer  la 

*6Leibn.  243.  f  Ibid.  246. 

"  force 
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**  force  dcs  raifons^  c'cft  un  dcs  plus  gttods 
*^  defauts  de  notrc  logique/'  This  dcftSt  1 
have  endeavoured  to  fupply,  partly  from  my 
own  meditations^  and  partly  from  the  works  of 
Condorcet. 

Mr.  Locke,  whole  bile  was  excited  by  the  ridi-^ 
culous  jargon,  which  in  his  time  affumed  the  name 
of  logick,  feems  to  rejeft  this  fcience  entirely  j  for, 
from  what  elfe  but  peevifhncfs  could  he  have  faid, 
**  that  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity  well  underftand3 
^'  a  text  or  a  law  that  he  reads,  till  he  confults  an 
^*  expoCitor,  or  goes  to  counfclj  who,  by  the  time 
**  he  has  done  explaining  them,  makes  the  words 
"  fignify  either  nothing  at  all,  or  what  he  pleafes.*** 
His  objeftions  to  fyllogifms,  proceeded  from  the 
fame  temper,  and  will  be  confidered  in  the  body  of 
this  work. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Blair  judged  iliore  coolly, 
and  more  juftly,  ^'  that  even  where  nature  diftates 
*^  the  ufe  (of  any  of  our  faculties,)  it  will  not  fol- 
"  low  thence,  that  rufes  are  of  no  fervice;  all 
**  fcience  arifes  from  obfervations  on  praftice. 
"  Praftice  has  always  preceded  method  and  rule, 
<^  but  method  and  rule  have  afterwards  improved 

*  Like  a  certain  judge  in  this  country,  about  feventy  yearg 
ago,  who  continually  fretted  when  a  lawyer  fpoke  in  reply, 
faying,  that  he  always  perplexed  what  was  before  perfedly 
clear. 

'*  and 
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•*  and  pcrfeded  pradbice  in  every  art.  We  every  day 
*^  meet  with  perfons  who  fing  agreeably  without 
**  knowing  one  note  of  the  gamut,  yet  it  has  been 
**  found  of  importance  to  reduce  thefe  notes  to  a 
**  fcale,  and  to  form  an  art  of  mufic ;  and  it 
^*  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  the  art  is  of 
"  no  advantage,  becaufe  the  pra6iice  is^  founded  in 
^«  nature.'** 

The  knowledge  of  logick  is  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance in  all  controverfies,  wherein  reafon  alone 
prefides,  particularly  in  the  commoneft.  of  all, 
legal  controverfies :  the  fcience  of  fpecial  pleading, 
in  particular,  is  founded  on  the  ftridteft  obferva* 
tion  of  its  rules;  fo  is  alfo  the  art  of  taking  jufl  ex- 
ceptions to  anfwers;  of  detefting  the  fallacies 
of  arguments;  of  briefly  coUefting  and  prefenting 
them  in  their  full  force;  in  laying  down  and  apply- 
ing the  rules  of  evidence,  according  to  the  fubjeft 
matter ;  in  affigning  and  applying  the  due  inter* 
pretation  of  words  or  claufes  in  ftatutes,  covenants, 
agreements,  deeds,  devifcs,  &c<  The  rules  of 
evidence,  With  refpeft  to  fadls,  ftiould  be  diligently 
attended  to  in  thefe  countries,  where  all  men  are 
liable  to  be  fct  on  juries^  and  particularly  by 
juftices  of  the  peace,  to  whofe  decifion  many 
matters  are  referred,  and  even,  in  many  cafes,  the 

*  I  have  applied  to  logick  what  Dr.  Blair  fays  of  figurative 
Unguagc. 

libert) 
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liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  Hence,  the  great  and  vir- 
tuous judge,  Sir  John  Eardly  Wilmot,  in  a  letter  to 
his  fon,  whom  he  intended  for  the  legal  profeffioji, 
tells  him,  "  logick  is  certainly  dry  and  unentcr- 
^^  taining,  but  ftretch  all  the  nerves  and  finews  of 
**  your  mind  to  attain  it,  for  it  is  of  infinite  ufe  in 
*'  fctting  a  keen  edge  upon  the  underftanding,  and 
«*  befides  it  gives  an  eagle  eye  in  detefting  falfe 
^'  reafoning  and  fophiftry.  I  never  knew  an  able 
*'  logician  who  did  not  acknowledge  and  feel  the 
"  utility  of  it  in  forenfic  pradtice.'* 

The  nature  of  propofitions  in  general,  and  their 
precife  fignification  in  whatever  manner  modified, 
their  various  relations,  the  extent  of  the  truth  or 
falfehood  refulting  from  thefe  relations,  and  alfo 
the  laws  of  ratiocination,  have  been  explained  with 
tolerable  accuracy  by  many  of  the  fchplaftics,  and 
moft  fuccefsfuliy  by  the  Nominaliftsj  but  the  gleam 
of  light  which  they  difFufed  on  thefe,  and  many 
metaphyfical  fubjefts,  was  too  ftrong  for  the  age  in 
which  they  lived ;  they  were  foon  overpowered  by 
their  numerous  adverfaries,  and  their  writings  at 
prefent  can  with  difficulty  be  procured.*  The 
intolerant  bigotry  of  the  ages  that  preceded  the 

•  They  arc  fcarccly  mentioned  by  any  of  the  moderns,  but 
the  celebrated  Profeffor  Dugald  Steward,  in  his  excellent 
treatife  on  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  Chap.  iv. 
fee.  3,  fee  alfo,  4  Leibn  .59.  . 

reformation. 
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reformation^  confined  the  vigorous  exertions  of  men 
of  the  greateil  mental  abilities  to  fiibjefts  the  lead 
important.  Thus  (hackled,  they  were  compelled 
to  difplay  their  ingenuity  on  queftions  the  m(^ 
frivolous  and  futile,  often  unintelligible ;  yet, 
amidfl:  their  worthlefs  drofs,  many  queftions  may 
be  found,  which,  though  apparently  filly,  are  in 
reality  connefted  with  the  mod  important  inquiries, 
whether  political  or  theological.  For  inilance,  the 
firft  article  of  the  parliamentary  impeachment  of 
the  Deipencers,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  lid. 
relates  to  the  fcholaftic  queftion,  titrum  relatio  ter^ 
minetHT  ad  abjolutum  an  ad  relativum.  This  Leib- 
nitz acl^nowledges.  Scboliajiiccs  agnofco  abundare 
ineptiis/ed  aurum  efiin  ilk  cceno.* 

-  Hence  I  have  retained  fuch  of  their  obfcr- 
vations  and  diilindlions,  as  feemed  to  me  important 
and  conducive  to  accuracy  and  precifionj  their 
cumberfome  treatife  on  lyllogifms,  I  have  cur^ 
tailed  and  modified.  Condillac  indeed,  ("an  ex^ 
cellent  metaphyfician)  rejeSs,  as  ufelefs,  the 
detail  of  the  varieties  of  propofitionsjf  but  it  is 
plain  he  has  not  confidered  the  necefiity  of  no- 
ticing them  in  legal  and  theological  controverfies. 
In  this  treatife  I  have  infcrted  every  observation 

ft 

*  Operam,  vol.  v.  p.  355. 

t  Art  de  Penfeii  chap.  10.  ad  finem. 

that 
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that  appeared  to  me  ufeful  to  reafohing  oh  any 
important  fubjedb^  and  endeavQured  to  pre* 
vent  the  difguft  frequently  concoirutant  on  abftrufe 
refearchest 
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PART  I. 

09  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  1U|4^MMG. 

) 

CHAPTER  I. 

or  THE  OBJECT  OF  LOGICK,  AKD  DSFIHITZONf  Of 

SOME  GENERAL  TERMft 

I.  jL/ooick  is  both  a  fcience  and  an 'art;  it 
is  z  fcience  in  as  much  as  by  analyfing  the  ele- 
ments, principles,  andftructure  of  arguments, 
it  teaches  how  to  difcover  their  troth  or  de- 
tedl  their  fallacies,  and  point  out  die  fburces 
of  fuch  errors.  It  is  an  art  inasmuch  as  it 
teaches  how  to  arrange  arguments  in  fuch 
manner  that  their  truth  may  be  moft  readily 
perceived,  or  their  falfehood  deteAed. 

z.  All  arguments  are  exprefled  hyjigns,  the 
mod:  ufual  of  which  are  words- 

3.  Words  conneded  ordifconned;ed  by  any 
mental  operation  or  afFe Aion  are  called  propo^ 

B  Jftions; 


(  »  )       , 

Jititnis ;  thiis  God  is  good  is  a  pr opofition,  M 
goodnefs  is  affirmed  of  God.  Good  God!  is 
alfo  a  propofition,  ds  the  corirtcxion  is  fortncd 
by  the  fentiment  of  admiration.  Stand  SuA 
is  also  a  propofition,  the  words  being  con- 
neded  by  an  aft  of  the  will,  that  is.  Sun  be? 
thou  ftanding,  &c. 

4.  But  the  connexion  or  difconnexion.  moft 
ufual  in  reafoning,  confifts  either  in  affirming 
that  connexion,  or  denying  it,  with  fome,  or 
without  any  limitation ;  of  fuch  propofitions 
therefore  only,  I  mean  here  to  treat.  One 
propofition  is  frequently  equivalent  to  two 
propofitions/  particularly  when  the  connexion 
is  not  expreflOly  founded  on  the  relation  of 
identity.  Thus  when  it  is  faid  that  God 
created  the  voorldy  this  is  equivalent ;  firfl:,  the 
world  was  created  \^  and,  fecondly,  the  Creator 
was  God.     . 

5.  Hence  words  may  be  confidered  in  their 
relation  to  propofitions ;  firfl:  as  they  arc  figni- 
ficative  of  things  ;  or,  fecondly, .  as  to  their 
mode  of  figni^  ing  things ;  thirdly,  as  relative 
to  each  other.  But,  before  we  proceed  further, 
it  is  neceflTary  to  define  the  terms  here  em- 
ployed. 

6.  Science 


•        •        •       •  >  • 

•  a  •  <  > 
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6.  Science  k  a  lyftem,  that  is,  art  aiWnged 
fcolleftion  of  truths  imtnediatdy  or  mediately, 
deduced  from  firft  principles. 

5^.  Art  is  the  praftlcal  knowledige  of  er-* 
ccuting  its  particular  objects. 

8.  Principles  of  any  fciencc,  are  the  firft 
truths  from  whence  others  are  derived. 

9.  An  argument  is  a  propofition  tending  to 
evince  -the  truth  or  falfehood,  or  doubtfiilnels, 
of  fbme  difputed  aflcrtion. 

10.  Reafoning  is  the  dcduftion  or  inference 
of  one  propofition  from  two  other  propositions^ 
one  of  which  is  often  not  expreflcd  but  always 
underftood.  ^ 

11.  Truth  here  denotes  the  conformity  of 
JignSj  or  propofitions  with  the  objcdls  they  an- 
nounce or  exprefs.  Thus  a  weather-cock 
which  denotes  a  W.  wind,  when  fuch  a  wind 
really  exifts,  announces  a  truth  \  but  if  it 
marks  a  N.  wind,  when  the  wind  is  at  weft.  It 
announces  ?^  falfehood. 

1:}.  h  [fign  is  that  which,  befides  its  own 
appearance,  denotes  or  fuggefts  ibmething 
clfc :  *  thus  the  print  of  a  man  s  foot,  beiides 

^  nence  alt  (xgn$  as  fuch  arerelaUve. 

B«  .      its 
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15*  Then  the  truth  is,  that  words  fignifjr 
things,  that  is  as  many  properties  as  are  known 
to  the  fpcaker  to  appertain  to  any  thing. 

16.  By  things  I  mean  aiiy  perceptible  or 
intelligible  objects ;  of  these,  many  are  ob- 
fcrved  to  be  referable  to  and  accompany  eaph 
other,  and  therefore  to  be  indicated  by  the 
same  name.  Thus  a  particular  tafte,  fmell, 
Qolpur,.  degree  of  hardnefs,  and  coherence, 
bping  obf.  rycd  to  accompany  each  other  and 
apparently  to  belong  to  the  same  tangible  ob-r 
jetl,  the  aggregate  is  called  an  apple.;  another 
group  of  fenfible  objedls  is  called  ?i  pear, 
another  ipoofiy  irony  Jlone,  &c. ;  all  fuch  aggrer  ^ 
^ates  of  objed:s  concomitantly  perceived  by 
our  fenfes,  an4  irnprefled  in  a  ftatecj  regular 
manner  pn  all  fenfitive  beings,  ha^  diftinfft 
ijame^;  and  the  particular  appearances  that 
compofe  each  aggregate,  are  galled  the  pro-- 
perties  oi  thefe  aggregates.  The  word  thef>. 
that  denotes  the  aggregate,  denotes  explicitly 
and  includes  all  the  known  properties  of  the 
aggregate,  without  excluding  any  that  nriay 
hereafter  be  known  to  be  comprizable  thprein. 
The  name,  denoted  at  firft  only  the  most  ob- 
yious  properties;    for   inftance,   the   Ihining 

yelloyr 
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jcil6w  c6l6ur  of  gold,  its  hardaefs,  malleabi- 
lity, weight,  and  tufibility.  None  but  a  child 
could  affix  this  name  to  colour  alone  ;  but  by 
degrees,  its  iefs  obvious  and  relative  properties 
were  difcovcred  :  it  was  found  to  be  heavier 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  any  other  body  then 
known  ;  that  it  was  naore  malleable  and  duc- 
tile than  any  other  metal ;  that  it  was  more 
fufible  than  iron,  &c,  though  Iefs  fo  thian  tin 
or  lead:  thefe  properties  were  -generally 
known ;  chymifts  difcovercd  many  other  pro- 
perties which  it  exhibits  when  expofcd  to 
other  bodies  in  various  cirpuniflaiices^  which 
a^e  not  yet  nor  ever  can  be  e^th^ufted.  Thus 
this  word,  in  the  minds  of  different  men,  com* 
prehends  a  greater  or  lefler  number  of  pror 
perties,  and  the  fame  day  be  &id  Qf  #U  other 
iej^fible  aggregates^  ,  - 

17.  The  properties  cotnprehepded  in  thf 
(Ignificatioja  of  .a  wprd,  of  which>  if  any  WerQ 
omitted,  it  would  eeafe  to  denote  the  aggre^^ 
gate  on  which  it  was  origiually.beftowed,  and 
alio  thofe  properties  which  v\f€;re.fubfequently 
found  to  appertain  to  it,  are  -  called  the  com'*;  ' 
prehetyion  of  that  word^  or  the  word  is  faid  to 
comprehend  them.  *  Thus  gold  comprehends 

B  4  in 
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in  it»  (ignificatioii)  not  only  that  bright  eoloun 
weight,  malleability  and  fofibJKty,  to  wholi 
complexity  that  name  was  originally  impofed, 
but  alio  its  folubility  in  aqua  regia^  its  fixity 
it^  a  {Irong  heat,  its  afS^rding  a  blue  or  purple 
]^recifntat6  tvith  tin,  &c.  &c. ;  if  a  metal  wete 
found  which  poiSelfed  all  thefe  piroperties  but 
&n6,  it  would  either  not  be  called  gold/  or  at 
Ibdft  it  Would,  be  called  i^  ^jffireni  Jpecies  ^f 
gold'.  Sb  liquidity  being  one  of  the  proper^ 
ties>  totih^  slggr^gate  0f  which  th^  name  ip^O^ 
Was  orijgihally  beftowed ;  whan  harden$4  bjr 
^dv  it  is  no  longer  calkd  water^  but  ive^  Ym 
though  hftrdtiei&  was  ^t^  of  f he  pr0perti€6  on 
th^  aggregatip  of  which  the  name  gold  was 
originally'  impofed>  neverthele&i  when  thU 
]kai-dnei&  diTapp^ars,  and  liquidity  b  introduced 
by  heat,  the  melted  gQl4  19  ^U  called  goM^ 
ind  dods  n6t  acquire^  a  new  iAx^  iot  t?wQ 
iMibns ;  ^H)^,  becaufe  in  its  vsi^^txA  ^te  it  is 
fieift  by  few,  dAd  dbej^  liot  Interferd  wlth^  the 
(Mthm^tk  eoac^in»  <^  kuiaan  Mt^  (as  i^ter  ii^ 
its  folid  i{#te  does) ;  $i^dy  fecopdly,  beeau£$ 
the-  melted-  ibite  iit-  erid^tly  forced  and  tikf 
fefultof  art,-  for  if  the  gold  bfr  left  td  itfelf,  t« 
^uttll^jr  retuiti*  to  t)s  primitiive-  hitfdft^ 

1 8,  Thftugli 


t8«  Thoygk  ^otds  are  ftrbitrary  i*  their 
ftitmtift  Inftitutibii,  yet  when  ontc  thtlt  fig* 
liification  h  6x6d,  we  ere  ti6  more  entitled  t6 
altto  if  than  to  call  a  tttt  aft  elephant ;  for, 
being  no  man'^  pHvatie  pofleffion,  but  the 
^tntEion  ftieafurei  of  commerce  andxonfima^ 
nteaCfohi  it  is  not  for  anj  one  at  pleaAxre  to 
chitigt  fbd  ilamp  they  are  current  in ;  at 
teaA  where  there  is  »  necefljty  to  do  fo,  notrce 
mf  it  should  be  gtten^  ^ 

f  9*  From  the  fimikrify  bf  the  thinking 
^neiple  in  the  general  mafi  of  mankind,  it 
might  nafursdly  be  expeded  that  in  expreff- 
lilg  the  objteds  of  their  thoughts,  a  fimilar 
iuiifermity,  if  not  of  the  ibunds,  at  leait  of 
<he  iignific^tfto  denoted  by  thofe  founds, 
iboald  alfo  be  found ;  and  indeed  in  one  dafi 
of  perceptions,  tamely,  that  ofjen/atkms,  fuch 
lanifbrmity  of  lignific^tions  is  really  found : 
thus  all  men  cigr^e  in  giving  to  di^rent 
colours  fufficiently  diftinA,  different  diftin(6l: 
names  in  their  different  languages.  What  in 
Biiglifli  one  man  cajls  whife  or  red,  all  other 
irfi'ng  the  Engliih  language  call  by  the 

*  l^dclTi  Ifik  Jit  cf^p.  4.  fee,  ti. 
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iame  namts.  No  diffeiience  occurs  ;excq>t  in 
cxpreffing  th?  degrees  of  intcniity  of  the  iam^ 
colour^  or  the  nearly  approaching  iliades  or 
mixtures  of  other  colours,  which  in  no  Ian- 
guage  have  obtained  fimple  fpecific  names 
generally  known,  though  many  perhaps  are 
diftin(5lly  exprcflcd  by  artifts  particularly  occu- 
pied about  them,  as  painters,  dyers,  jewellers, 
&c. ;  thus  alfo  the  fcnfations  of  high  and  low 
founds,  of  fweet,  bitter,-  and  four  taftes,  of 
heat,  cold,  hard,  foft,  rough,  fmooth,  and 
othef  tadlile  fenfations,  have  among  all  nations 
obtained  particular,  diftinft,  verbal  expref- 
fions  univerfally  agreed  upon.  Now  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  this  general  agreement  arifes 
is,  that  thefe  fenfations  being  imprefled  by  an 
<:xternal  caufe,  univerfally  afting  on  all  men, 
with  perfeft  uniformity  in  the  lame  circum- 
ftances,  ^nd  ^hjle  their  r?fpe(ftfve  organs  of 
fenfation  are  in  their  natural  healthy  ftate, 
could  not  fail  of  receiving,  refpcAively,  fimilar 
.  verbal  indications. 
.  20.  So  alfo  the  dillinft  operations  of  the 
mind,  willing,  req/bning,  and  remembering,  are 
too  obyioufly  different  to  have  been  ever  con- 
founded, and  the  fame  obfcrvatio?!  may  be 

extended 
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ezteiMled  to  the  mote  dtftih^t  mental  pajfibm, 
as  lavcy  hatreds  anger ^  grief y  fear y  &C.:  accord* 
ingly  they  do  not  want  appropriate  diftin^ 
czpreflions  in  any  language. 

2 1 .  But  when  other  ftates  of  the  nund^ 
whoie  accurate  dlfcrlmination  was  of  lels  im*- 
portance  to  fbclal  mtercourie,  became  the  Tub* 
jcft  of  philofophic  inquiry,  the  uniform  dc*» 
fignation  of  tlie  precife  meaning  of  the  terms 
employed  to  denote  them,  nece^arily  became 
more  difficult;  nor  were  the  fame  terms 
always  employed  in  the  fame  ienfe,  even  by 
the  iame  author.  The  difficulty  of  pointing 
out  the  more  latent  ftates  of  the  mind  could 
no  otherwife  be  removed/than  by  aifimilating 
thefe  ftates  to  the  feniations  and  fenfible  ope- 
rations to  which  th«y  bore  fbme  analogy^  and 
applying  to  them  iimilar  expreilions.* 

%2.  Though  by  adopting  this  artifice,  it 
might  be  expei^ed  that  the  more  latent  mental 
ilates  would  be  pointed  out  with  the  fan^e 
dearnei^,  perfpicuity,  and  accuracy,  as  are 
found  in  the  expreffions  of  fenfible  obje<fts ; 
yet  as  the  analogies,  on  which  their  denomi- 

*  Condillac,  i  Gram,  aio. 
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xiBtiont  afe  founded,  ate  not  coiifin^d  to  one 
iet  of  feniible  obj^£!S|  but  may  he  fotund  be-*- 
twixt  thefe  mental  ftates  and  othier  fets  of 
i^niible  objedls^  the  denoHiinatlons  tnij  loo 
dificfcnt.  Thus  the  mental  riew  of  an  abfcnt 
ienfible  otged  which  originally  was  perceived 
by  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  was  by  fome  denoini- 
\/  nated  M  idea,  that  is  an  appearance,  fr6in  its 
fttfemblance  to  the  original  fenfation;  biit 
pMo,  as  ii^  this  iecodd  view  of  the  obje^l^  it 
was  as  if  it  were  arngfrt  by  the  mhid,  its  ex«- 
faibitiofiy  in  that  fefped,  bearing  fome  analogy 
to  the  ienfe  dlttmch  when  obje^  are  grafied^ 
it  was  by  f(%ie  called  afprehenfionf  and  by 

33.  The  celebraited  Mr.  Home  Tdofec,  in 
a  very  ftabtle  and  ingenious  work,  has  ihewn 
that  eveil  thofe  particles  that  denote  the  r^la- 
tkn^.  of  obje<Jfe  or  of  fentences  with  each 
Q«her,  originated  from  circumiilances  appat'ent 
t5  the  fenfes. 

114.  Imperfgdt  as  feme  of  thefe  analogies 
may  be,  yet  if  any  of  them  had  been  rigidly 
adhered  t6  ai^d  faitftble  denomiMCiofis  adopt-^ 
cd,  much  perplexity  and  ambiguity  might  have 
been  avoided  in  ftietaphyfical  refeafches;  from 

their 
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th«ir  fraqvcfiti  or  »bfdkite  mgU^»  tegetheif 
vitb  th?  dit^rin?  of  9^ftr«^  ideas*  that  ob-* 
fcyrity  and  confufiQ»  hare  ariicn  'which  hare 
1^ro^ght  tb?  iciern^e  of  inetaphyHgs  intQ  uttet 
contfsmpt.  ♦ 

^5.  To  4i0ipate  thk  chfsmity,  and  prevent 
aU   ambiguity^  we  need  only  to  define  the 

pf^epiie  iigniilcatiQii  pf  tbo  terms  employed, 
gfoyndisd  OB  the  clpff ft  anabgi^,  either  to 
ibii^tioa9f  pr  t9  the  mpii;  dtilinift  and  genei* 
mUy-vlmawn  operations,  perceptions,  or  emo-^ 
tion^  of  the  human  mmd,  and  point  out  the 
true  iignification  and  ufe  of  abftraA  terms. . 

;J5^  *  Of  fiU  the  terms  exprcffing  whatever 
the  imnd  is  (eonfcious  of,  the  moil:  general  is 
^^e^  it  beiiig  applicable  tp  every  cafe  in 
whiQh  the  vital  principle  of  mind  can  be  fup^ 
poied  to  exift ;  it  is  evidently  grounded  on 
the  analogy  betwixt  the  condition  of  the  mind 
and  that  of  bodies,  which  neceilarily  exift  in 
fome  ftate  or  other. 

96»  Perception  is  the  next  moft  general 
term  expreifive  of  mental  ftates,  but  it  de- 
note only  the  pafffv^  ftates,  as  fenfations, 
ideas,  fentiments,  and  pallions,  but  not  the 

•  Sec  Edgeworth  on  Education,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  130^  8yo. 

a^ivc, 
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&Bive,  as  judgments  and  volitions :  its  ctynio-' 
logy  fufficiently  Ihews  that  it  firft  denoted  tac-' 
tile  feniations,  but  was  after  extended  to  thef 
Tiilial;  and,  finally,  to  dl  other  fenfations  m 
which  the  mind  is  paffive,  and  thence  by  ana- 
logy it  denoted  other  paflfivc  mental  ftates. 
.  ^7.  However,  words  that  do  not  denote 
feniible  objcds,  but  the  more  hidden  ftates  of 
the  mind,  as  ideas  fslculties,  operaTtions,  and 
notions,  are  to  be  iiiiderftood  in  any  efteemed- 
author  in  the  {tvift  in  which  he  employed 
them,  let  that  fenfe  be,  as  we  thiiik,  ever  fo^ 
improper. 

58.  Thus  as  Mr.  Locke,  contrary  to  the 
tiiage  of  moft  other  writers,  by  In&wkdge 
means  the  agreement  of  ideas,  we  muft  in 
reading  him  take  it  in  that  lenfe.  Originally- 
it  denoted  corporeal  ftrength  ;  but  afterwards,  * 
as  Icience  was  found  in  many  cafes  equivalent 
to  ftrciigth,  it  was  taken  in  that  fenfe.  It  \$ 
derived  from  kunna,  which  in  the  Gothick 
bad  both  thofe  fenfes.  See  Ihre*sDi6lionary, 

7^.  ^y  judgment  Mr.  Locke  denotes  con* 
jcfture,  or  a  decifion  of  probability :  in  this 
alib  he  is  fingular. 

30,  A  very  important  mifEake  with  rciped: 

to 
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to  the  ufe  of  words  has  been  committed  by 
mpft  writers,  previous  to  the  age  of  the  dif^ 
ceraing  Berkeley,  in  fuppofing  that  general 
words  primarily  denoted  general  abftraft 
ideas.  *  For  fince  it  is  Certain  that  idieas  arc 
tranfcripts  of  things  perceived  by  fenfe,  it  is 
evident  that  fince  no  genera!  thing  exifts,  but 
all  exifting  things  are  particular,  fo  ideas  muft 
be  the  tranfcripts  of  particular  things  only: 
thus  as  all  the  men  now  exifting  (or  that  have 
ever  exifted)  are  particular  individuals,  and  as 
no  fiach  thing  can  exift  as  man  in  general,  fo 
all  ideas  of  men  muft  be  the  ideas  of  parti- 
cular men,  and  not  of  man  in  general,  unlefs 
the  idea  of  one  particular  man  may  be  faid  to 
rcprefent,  as  it  does  in  many  refpefts,  all  men. 
Thus  a  line  an  inch  long,  may  be  faid  to  rc- 
prefent a  line  of  any  length  ;  for  when  a  geo- 
metrician requires  you  to  draw  a  line,  hi 
leaves  it  to  your  choice  to. draw  a  line  of  any 
length  you  pleafe ;  or  if  he  requires  you  to  form, 

•  I  fay  moji  writers,  becaufe  the  Nominalifts,  who  firft 
pcthaps  fince  the  Chriftian  -Sra  made  this  obfervation, 
were  generally  condemned,  negte£ted,  and  forgotten.  Dn 
Gillies  has  (hewn  that  this  truth  was  known  even  to  Ari- 
ftotlc.     See  his  Analyfis,  VoL  I.  p.  6j^. 

a  tri- 
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a  triangle,  without  faying  aily  thing  more,  Hd 

r 

leaves  it  to  yotir  choice  to  form  an  equilateral 
triangle,  an  ifoceles,  or  a  fcalenum.  Which 
ever  of  thefe  you  form,  it  repreients  all  the 
others  in  the  general  properties  of  a  triangle. 
Thus  the  propotition,  that  the  three  angles  <^ 
a  right«lined  triangle,  are  equal  to  two  right 
atigies,  is  equally  true  with  rcfpc^  to  any  of 
the  abovementioned. 

3 1 .  The  origin  of  general  words  is  well 
explained  by  Mr.  Locke^  *  omitting  only  his 
mention  of  general  ideas*  Nothing  is  more 
evident,  fays  he,  than  that  the  ideas  of  the 
nurfe,  father,  and  mother,  are,  like  thofe  pcr- 
fons  therafelves,  only  particular,  and  their 
names  ^are  confined  to  them  ;  but  afterwards 
children  find  there  are  a  great  many  other 
perfbns,/  who  in  Ihape  and  other  qualities  re- 
femHe  their  father;  thefe>  as  well  as  their- 
father,  they  hear  called  men,  and  thus  they 
find  that  the  word  man  may  indifferently  be 
applied  to  each  or  any  of  them ;  and  as  tjbus 
they  come  by  the  general  name  man,  they 
eaiily  advance  to  names  dill  more  general;  for^, 

*  Locke,  Book  III.  cap.  41,   fee.  6,  7,     Condillac,  i. 
dram.  180,  lamo. 

obferving 
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ob^vizig  ftvicral  things  that  diiier  from  men^ 
and  therefore  cannot  l>e  comprehended  uader 
the  name  moft,  havie  jiet  certainly  qtidities 
'wrhdjeiwitb  they  lagrjee  wifch  men,  as  body,  liftji 
icmiib^  and  fpontai^eous  motion  :  they  4enot^ 
tbexfe  united  qiaalirites  -by  <a  terra  of  ftill  greater 
generalizajtktta,  And  com}>rehend  them  under 
the  liacne  anmaL  Henoe  it  is  as  unneceflary 
as  it  is  impcdBble,  tbat  ge;neral  words  fhould 
doROto  general  abftrad:  ideas^  all  that  is  nc* 
oeflary  to  :imderftand  their  meaning  is,  that  a 
isotcaning  or  motion  fliould  fee  annexed  to  them 
aptpJicabk  to  v^arious  perfons  or  things,  lOr  that 
Aey  fhould  denote  a  particular  idea  that  re- 
preients  an  iswiefinite  jirurobo'  of  other  parti- 
cular idea& 

3J2.  Thcire  is  alfo  a  circuroftance  which 
rendered  this  fubjed;  dark  and  intricate,  firft 
dilcoverod  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  which  muft  ap- 
pcatr  furprifing  to  every  one ;  namely,  that . 
words  are  underftood  even  when  they  excite 
no  fdiftinjft  idea  or  notion  w^hatfoever.  Thus 
the  words  or  jfigures  10^2  and  108,  for  i-nftance, 
are  wcU  underftood,  and  the  latter  knoyvn  to 
eoDoeed  the  fonaoer,  though  we  can  form  no 

idea  o#  jEcpsefentation   of   either    of    thefp^ 

C  numbers 
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numbers  abftraded  from  the  words  or  figures 
that  denote  them ;  nay,  not  even  if  they  were 
applied  to  particular  things.  It  is  then  fuffi* 
cient  that  we  Ihould  know  that  their  preciie 
meaning  was  once  definitely  underflood  by  us, 
and  may  ftill,  if  inveftigated,  be  clearly  affign- 
cd  and  enumerated ;  nay,  the  ideas  even  of 
fenfible  things  do  not  arifc  in  our  minds, 
when  the  words  that  denote  them  are  heard. 
Suppofing,  fays  Mr.  Burke,  we  were  to  re^d  a 
paffage  to  this  effecft: — *'  the  river  Danube 
'^  rifes  in  a  moift  and  mountainous  foil  in  the 
*<  lieart  of  Germany,  where  winding  to  and 
"  fro  it  waters  feveral  principalities,  until 
"  turning  into  Auftria  and  leaving  the  walls 
*'  of  Vienna,  it  pafTes  into  Hungary ;  there, 
with  a  vaft  flood  augmented  by  the  Save 
and  the  Dravc,  it  quits  Chriftendom,  and 
"  rolling  through  the  barbarous  countries 
**  bordering  on  Tartary^  it  enters  by  many 
'*  mouths  into  the  Black  Sea."  In  this  de- 
fcriptibn  many  things  are  mentioned,  as  moun« 
tains,  rivers,  and  the  sea ;  but  let  any  one  ex-r 
amine  and  fee  whether  he  has  had  impreiTed 
on  his  imagination  any  pi6lures  of  a  river, 
mountain,  city,  watery  foil,  Germany^  &c* : 

it 


it 
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it  is  indeed  iiiipoffiblc  in  the  rapidity  and 
quick  fucceflion  of  words  in  converfation. 
He  adds,  "  when  I  fpeak  of  red,  blue,  and 
^  green,  I  have  no  actual  ideas  of  thofe  co- 
'  lours ;  I  know  I  can  have  them,  but  then 
'  an  ad  of  the  will  is  requifitc,  and  they  niuft 
'  be  applied  to  fome  particular  objeds ;    in 

*  converfation,  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  image 
'  at  all  is  excited  in-  the  miiid^  as  every  one 

*  may  experience." 

33.  This  obfervation  holds  ftill  more  ftrong- 
ly  with  refped  to  words  that  denote  complex 
notions  (the  mixed  modes  of  Mr.  Locke), 
and  which  I  ihall  call  complicative  words*  ^ 
Thefe  are  abbreviations  of  other  words  denot- 
ing  both  paflive  and  a6live  Hates  of  the  mind 
conneded  with  each  other;  for  inftance,  a 
fentiment  and  an  a£iion.  Thus  the  word  bem" 
Jicence  denotes  particular  adlions  performed  in 
particular  circumftances,  and  also  a  fentiment 
of  approbation  of  fuch  adions. 

The  word  virtue  is  more  general,  and  de- 
notes adions  to  which  a  fentiment  of  appro- 
bation is  annexed,  as  the  word  vhe  denoted 

*  6  Condillac,  37, 7 1,  and  91  • 

,  Q  z  generally 
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generally  all  aftions  to  tvliich  fcntinaeiits  of 
di^probation  or  borror  are  am^^ed ;  now  it 
is  certain  that  in  thfe  fignification  of  moft  of 
tWc  words,  a©dfartkukrly  of  t^fe  tfeat  de- 
note virtues  or  vices,  as  liberality,  generofity,  or 
murder^  -Adultery,  &c.  or  any  thing  generally 
approved  or  difaj^roved,  diefe  fentimeiits 
chiefly  .predo®iitiate,  and  bo  precife  reprdfen- 
tatioti  of  the  things  or  adions  which  they  aJfd 
denote,  is  a<ftually  raifed  in  the  mind,  'hicact, 
as  Lodke  fei-Enfelf  ob'ier\^a,  "  fnoft  ineti  make 
^^  nfe  of  words  inflead  of  ideas,  at  icaft  when 
the  liilgeft  of  their  meditations  contains 
cofnpiex  ideas. — For  the  ideas  thiefe  words 
&and  fi:^,  ^eing  iot  the  moflipait  i^nDporfe^^ 
"  we  refletft  on  Ae  names  themfelves,  as  thqr 
*'  arc  more  clear,  certain,  and  diftinS,;  the 
name  ocosrs  iBuch  more  readUy  than  the 
conss^ssx,  idea,  which  reqmres  tbne  and  at* 
**  te»tnton  to  fee  exactly  xecollodied  and  Te|wfc- 
"  fented  to  the  mind,  even  by  thoie  who 
*'  feave  foisnerly  been  at  the  pabis  to  do  it, 
"  tmd  is  rnapoffiblc  to  tbofe,  who,  thougk 
they  remember  the  :grfiateft  .part  of  the 
common  words  of  their  language,  yet  never 
^  confidered  what  precife  ideas dnoft  of  them 

^'  Hand 
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'^  ftand  itbr :  thus  many  talk  of  religion,  cqih 
*'  fciencc,  power,  right,  church,.  &c,  of  which 
'*  they  have  only  confufed  or  obfcure  notions.'* 
Locke,  lib,  iv.  cap.  5.  fee.  4, 

34.  Yet  though  thcfe  words  do  not  immc-» 
d  lately  fuggeft  any  ideas,  ft  ill,  as  Mr.  Burks 
juftly  remarks,  '*  being  ufed  on  any  particular 
* '  occafion  wherein  we  receive  fomc  good  or 
**  fuffer  fbmc  evil,  or  fee  others  affedled  with 
**  good  or  evil,  or  which  we  hear  applied  to 
other  interefting  things  or  events,  and  ap* 
plied  in  fuch  a  variety  of  cafes,  that  w€ 
know  readily  by  habit,  to  what  things  they 
belong,,  they  produce  on  the  mind,  when* 
'*  ever  they  are  afterwards  mentioned,  effe<Sb5 
''  fimilar  to  thoft  of  their  occafions."  Effay 
on  the  Sublime,  part  v.  fee.  j?.  And  the  pcr 
netrating  Berkeley  long  before  remarked,  that, 
^'.words  which  might  at  firft  have  occafioned 
"  ideas  fit  to  produce  the  paflions  oifear^  love, 
*^  hatred,  adrntrattotiy  difdain,  &c.  afterward^, 
^  when  language  grew  fapiiliar,  on  hearing 
'*  the  founds  or  feeing  their  characters,  thofe 
^^  pa{no99  are  immediately  edited  without 
*^  the  intcrwntion  of  thofe  ide^s.  Thus  wc 
^^  are  afFc<fted  with  thepromife  of  2l  good  thing, 

C  3  *'  though 
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'*  though  wc  Have  not  an  Jdca  of  what  it  ki' 
"  even  proper  names  themfelvcs  (which  are 
neither  general  nor  complexive),  do  not 
feem  always  fpoken  with  a  deiign  to  bring 
into  our  view,  the  ideas  ofthofe  individuals 
"  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  marked  by  them ; 
'*  for  example,  when  a  fcholaftic  tells  me 
'*  Art/iotle  hathfaid  it,  all  I  conceive  he  mean J 
y  by  it,  is  to  difpofc  me  to  embrace  his  opinion^ 
"  with  the  deference  and  fubmiffion  which 
"  cuftbm  has  annexed  to  that  name :  an  effed: 
*'  fo  inftantly  produced,  that  it  is^  impoilible 
•'  that  an  idea  either  of  his  perfon,  writings, 
*'  or  reputation  (hould  go  before.'*  Berkeley's 
IntroduAion,  &c.  fee.  20. 

^^.  Note  however,  that  though  words  do 
not  immediately  fuggeft  the  objects  they  de- 
note, no  more  than  counters,  in  gaming,  dif- 
cover  inftantaneoufly  the  fums  of  money  they 
{land  for,  or  the  letters  x  and  y  in  algebra  the 
unknown  quantities  they  denote ;  yet  it  is  nc- 
cefTary  that,  when  ftriSly  attended  to,  their 
^/  connexion  with  their  obje(fts  ihould  be  dif- 
ccrnible,  otherwife  the  fentencc  of^  which  they 
make  a  part  would  be  nonfeniical  or  unintel-- 
ligihlc. 

36.  An4 
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56.  And  we  muft  further  remark,  that  this 
connejcion  may  be  more  or  lefs  perfeAly  dif- 
tinguifhed^  eycn  when  clofcly  attended  to ;  It' 
is  pcrfeAly  feen  when  the  objeft  iignified  it. 
immediately  difcernible,  without  reference  to 
any  other  obje4ft,  fo  the  fignification  of  the 
words  man,  lioufe,  mountain^  &c. ;  but  it  is  /V»- 
petfeSl  when  the  thing  iignified  is  underftood 
only  by  its  relation  to  fome  objeA  more  fully 
underftood.  Thus,  in  the  propofition,  one  more 
ac  is  equal  to  thefquare  root  of  two^  or  in  other 
words,  one,  with  an  additional  but  unknown 
fradiion,  would  exhibit  a  number,  which  mul- 
tiplied into  itfelf  would  be  equal  to,  or  at  leaft 
approach  very  nearly  to  two :  here  the  frac- 
tion to  be  added  to  one  is  unknown,  yet  the 
property  it  has  of  exhibiting,  when  inveftigat- 
cd,  a  number  which  with  one  would  by  mul- 
tiplication produce  a  refult  v'ery  nearly  equal  t6 
two,  renders  it,  even  before  this  inveftigation, 
{ignificiant  and  intelligible,  merely  through, 
this  relation. 

37.  It  is  thus^lfb  that  words  denoting  the 
tmhtawn  caufesoi  known  efFefts  become  in- 
telligible ;  for  inftance,  the  vrordjorce  which, 
as  underftood  by  moft  philoibphers^  denotes  ^ 
the  unknown  cauie  of  nK>tiqn. 

C4  Truth 
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,  Truth  confifts  in  the  conformity  of  the  re- 
ceived fignification  of  words,  with  the  reality 
fignified  and  de:no<:€d  by  thofe  words  ;  but  reJa^ 
lively  to  the  fpe^kcr,  the  words  are  true  when 
their  iignificatiun  \^  conformable  only  to  the 
et^earancci  though  not  to  the  reality  of  the 
things  they  denote.  They  are  alfo  true  when 
taken  in  the  feceived,  though  different  from 
the  exa(ft  litjeral  fenfe,  as  your  humble  Jirvant 
at  the  bottom  of  a  letter. 

37.*  Dr.  Watts  has  well  remarked,  Logick, 
part  I.  chap.  vi.  {tc.  3.  p.  91,  that  "  when 

strotig  and  rooted  prejudice  hath  eilarblifhed 
**  feme  favourite  word  or  phrafe,  and  long 
"  jjfed  it  to  cxprcfs  fome  miftaken  notion,  or 
"  to  unite  forae  inconfiftcftt  ideas,  then  it  is 
*'  much  eafier  to  lead  the  world  into  truth, 
^  by  indulging  their  fondnefs  for  a  phraic, 
'*  and  applying  new  ideas  and  notions  to  their 

favourite  phrafe ;    and  this  is   much  fafcr 

alfo  than  to  wakca  all  their  paflions  fay  re- 
*^  je<5ling  both  their  old  words  and  phrafes, 
^'  and  introducing  all  new  dt  once :  therefore, 
**  wc  fay,  there  is  heat  in  the  Jire^  coldnefs  in 
**^  ice,  t&c/*  So  we  fay  the  fun  rifes  and  fets; 
and  fo  Chrift  fpoke  of  epilepfies,  as  if  caufed 
by  demons ;  fo  the  Caiftefians  talk  of  brutes, 

as 
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as  if  they  were  capable  of  perception,  though 
they  held  them  incapable  of  any. 

38.  Words  themfelves  are  often  the  ob- 
jeds  fignified  by  other  words*  This  happens, 
firft,  when  it  is  neceffary  to  exprefs  the  matmer 
in  which  things,-  or  the  relatitms  of  things^  arc 
denoted;  and,  fccondly,  when  we  coniider 
the  manner  in  which  word?  form  a  language: 
a  coufideration  which  learners  of  a  foreign 
language  find  abiblutety  neccflkry. 


SECTION  II. 


WQRDt  COKSIDSItED   AS  TO  THS  MODE  OP  SIGNIFYING 
THINGS  OR  TH£  RELATIONS  Ot  THINGS. 


Words  thus  confidered^  are  either  pofitive  or 
negative. 

39*  Pofitive^  as  thofe  which  denote  ah  ob* 
jeft,  independent  of  the  abfepce  of  another 
<^e6t,  as  Beings  fubflance^ jnai^^  houfe,  &c.  . 

40.  Negative,  thofe  which  denote  the  ab- 

fence 
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fence  or  denial  of  fomething  poiitivc  or  t.\trf- 
thing :  thus,  hlindnefs  denotes  the  abfencc  of 
fight ;  quiets  the  abfence  of  motion  ;  wldovo^ 
hoody  the  ftate  of  a  woman  whofc  hufband 
is  dead;  ignorance^  darknefs^  poverty ^  ideocy^ 
n<afiing,  which  Uft  denotes  the  ablcnce  or  ne- 
gation of  every  thing. 

41,  Ahfolute  are  thofe  which -denote  an  ob- 
jcft  without  any  reference  to  the  preience  or 
abfence  of  any  other  objcdl,  as  man,  metal^ 
ox,  John,  George,  &c. ;  they  differ  from  po^ 

Jittve  inafmuch  as  thele  do  not  exclude  a  re- 
ference to  other  objects ;  ^m%  father  includes 
a  reference  to  child,  houfe  a  reference  to  ha- 
bitation ;  whereas,  abfolute  words  do  not  de- 
note any  reference  whatfoever. 

45.  Relative  words  lare  thole  that  denote 

♦  an  objeft  inafmuch  as  it  is  connefted  or  re- 
lated to  another  objeft,  which  is  alfo  called 
its  correlative^  or  elfe  the  relation  itfelf.  I'hus 
father  denotes  a  man  inafmuch  as  he  is  the 
caufc  of  the  exiftcnce  of  a  childy  which  is  there- 
fore correlative  to  father:  fometimes,  how- 
ever, this  word  merely  refers/  to  age.  So  Jon 
denotes  a  pcrfon  inafmuch  as  defcending 
from  a  father.     So  alfo  the  words  mcffler  and 

fervant^ 
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Jervanif  hu/bdnd  and  wife,  king  and  Jubje^g 
creator  and  creature,  are  relative  words  denot- 
ing perfons,  inafmuch  as  they  relate  to,  or 
^re  connedled  with  each  other,  for  all  fuch 
perfon3  have  alfo  proper  names  that  are  ab-^ 
iblute. 

43.  in  all  thele  cafes,  the  relative  and  cor- 
relative are  concomitantly  fignified,  for  fatfier 
cannot  be  underftood  without  reference  to  a 

s 

child,  nor  king  without  reference  to  fubjefts, 
&c. ;  antecedant  and  confequent,  fupierior  and 
infericHT,  &c. ;  other  relative  words  denote  the 
relation  itfelf,  as  paternity  the  relation  of  a 
father  to  a  child,  filiation  that  of  a  child  to 
its  father,  fovereignty  and  JkhjeSion,  dominion 
SLiidJervitude,  &c. 

44.  Other  relatives,  as  who,  which,  that, 
it,  they,  &c.  iimply  recall  the  objects  and 
words  which  are  to  be  conned:ed,  as  m|en- 
tioned  in  a  difcourfe ;  hence  the  words  they 
refer  to.  are  called  antecedents. 

45.  Referential  words  (which  the  fcho- 
laftics  called  Connotative)  are  thofe  whofe  di* 
je<%  iignification  is  ibmething  abfolute,  but 
which  alfo  indireilly  and  obliquely  denote  a 
relation  of  this  objedl  to  fomething  elie ;  thus 

the 
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the  diredl  fignificatlon  of  the  word  T^ook,  is  a 
collcftion  of  leaves  containing  written  or 
printed  words,  but  it  evidently,  though  in- 
dire^ly,  fuggefts  the  ufe  for  which  it  was  in* 
tended,  namely,  ta  he  read.  So  hoiife  denotes 
a  ftrudlure,  but  it  obliquely  denotes,  denned- 
for  habitation :  fo  the  words  fimilitude,  equa- 
lity, contiguity,  diftance,  caufation^  power, 
law,  government,  &c.  Supper  direftly  denote* 
a  meal,  but  indircAly  the  time  of  that  meal ; 
and  indeed  moft  words,  all  adjeSlives  and  cam^^ 
paratfves,  have  no  correlative,  and  therefore^ 
as  Locke  obferves,  their  relation  is  left  ob^ 
vious.*  The  objects  denoted  by  referential 
words,  have  no  abfolute  names  together  with 
thefe  as  relative  words  have. 


Concrete,  AbJiraLl. 

46.  Concrete  words  are  thofe  which  denote 

»  ^^ 

a  perfon  or  thing  as  poffeffing  fome  abfolute 
quality,  property,  or  modification :  thus  fhl^ 
hfrpher  denotes  a  perfon  poflefling  wifdom ; 

*  Lib.  II.  cap.  XXV,  fee-  a. 

lawyer f 
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lawyer^  a  perfon  poffcffing  legal  knowlt^gc;  fb 
phyjicfauj  mcraliji :  globe  denotes  a  body  pof- 
feffing  roundnefs,  Thefe  words  direSlly  de- 
note the  fubjc^ft  in  whlcH  thefe  qualities  are 
found  ;  and,  indireAly  or  obliquely,  the  qua- 
lities thexnfelves.  All  adje<9:ives  are  deemed 
concrete^  as  they  denote  the  perfon  or  thing 
to  "which  they  are  applicable,  though  indeter^ 
minately^  as  wife,  good,  &c. 

47.  Abftrad  words  are  thofe  which  denote 
fuch  parts,  properties,  modifications,  a<ftions, 
or  attributes  of  an  otged:,  as  cannot  exift  or  be 
conceived  feparately,  though  they  may  be 
fingly  attended  to  and  cbnfidered.  The  word 
heady  or  any  other  phyfical  part,  is  not  an  ab- 
fkraA  word,  becaiiie  it  may  exift  ieparately 
from  the  body  it  belongs  to  ;  but  the  length, 
breadth,  or  depth  of  a  body,  are  properties 
which  cannot  be  feparated  from  it,  nor  eveii 
be  conceived  ieparately  ixom  it,  yet  thery  may 
^amtely  be  attended  to,  and  confidered ;  for 
dae  kf^h  of  a  body  naay  be  meafured  with- 
out at  all  noticing  its  breadth  or  depths  as 
cither  of  thefe  naay,  without  attending  to  the 
other  two;  nor  whether  the  body  be  ajio/ie,  a 
metal,  ijz^  fields  &c.  or  folid,  or  liquid.     So 

roundnefs 
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roundnefs  denotes  a  peculiar  modification  o^ 
the  fh^e  of  a  body,  which  cannot  exift  fc- 
parate,  though  the  body  may  exift  without 
the  modification.  So  motion  denotes  merely 
a  change  of  place,  without  any  attention  to 
the  fort  of  body  moved,  nor  whether  the 
motion  be  quick  or  flow,  upwards  or  down- 
wards, eaftwards  or  weftwards,  &c. ;  it  is 
evident  that  fuch  a  change,  divefted  of  all 
thefe  circumftances,  can  neither  exift  nor  be 
conceived ;  yet  it  may  be  feparately  confi- 
dered,  and  its  laws  affigned  without  attending 
to  any  of  thefe  circumftances.  So  wifdom, 
which  denotes  the  knowledge  and  purfuit  of 
the  means  of  producing  happinels,  cannot,  it 
is  evident,  exift  feparately  from  the  being  that 
poffeffes  it :  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  p&uoer^ 
jiiftice,  goodnefSf  clemency,  wickedne/s,  cruelty, 
and  all  other  moral  attributes,  when  confidered 
feparately  from  the  beings  to  which  they  are 
attributable.  Human  nature,  or  humanity ,  di- 
vinity,  ejfence^  &c.  are  alfo  abftradt  words :  fb 
animalityt  &c.  becaufe  they  denote  the  eftential 
properties  only  of  beings :  fo  is  extenfir,n^  which 
denotes  only  one  of  the  properties,  to  whofe 
aggregate  the  term  body  is  applicable.    And 

hence 
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hence  Locke  well  remarks,  that  extcnfion  is 
never  faid  to  move,  though  motion  is  con- 
ilantly  attributed  to  bodies.  So  man  may  be 
faid  to  be  a  fbciable  animal ;  but  it  were  im- 
proper to  fay  that  human  nature  is  a  fociable 
animal,  man  and  body  being  concrete,  and 
not  abftraft  terms. 

47''.  Abftraft  terms  are  frequently  ufed  as 
abbreviations,  as  when  it  is  faid  the  falfehood 
of  fuch  a  proposition  is  apparent,  that  is,  it  is 
apparent  that  fuch  a  proportion  is  falfe. 

47^  Sometimes  they  arc  perfbnificd,  as 
when  we  fay  voifdom  leads  to  happincfs,  yiZ/y 
,*o  deftruftion. 


Unhocal,  Equivocal,  j^nalogous. 

48-  Unlvocal  are  fuch  words  as  have  the 
fame  {ignification,  when  applied  to  different 
perfbns  or  things:  thus  man  is  equally  appll* 
cable  to  all  male  adult  individuals  of  the 
human  fpecies ;  fo  the  word  being,  when  ap- 
plied to  all  that  exift. 

49.  Equivocal 9ittt\io(c  words  which  have  no 
common  {ignification,  though  by  an  abufe  or 

language 
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language  they  arc  applied,  to  different  thiiigs* 
Of  this  fort  is  the  word  hulU  when  applied  to  a 
celeftial  fign,  to  an  animal>  to  a  blunder,  or  to 
a  papal  oonftitutipn,  things  that  have  no  Ibrt  of 
fimilitudex)r  aoalogy  to  each  other.  So  the 
word  parlmmtnt^  when  applied  to  the  parlia'- 
ments  of  France  and  that  of  England ;  th« 
former  having  only  a  j.udicial>  the  latter  not  a 
judicial  but  a  legiflative  power.  So  the  word 
ihigi  when  a  mere  furname,  and  when  denot- 
ing the  fupreme  dignity, 

50.  ^w^^'properly  Signifies  the  iimilitudc 
^  whichvthe  raib  of  two  aimmbers  is  faid  to  bcax' 

to  the  ratio  of  two  other  numbers,  that  is,  a 
proportion, 

51.  But  in  other  fciences  two  forts  of  ana- 
logies or  iimilitudesare  diftinguilhed,  the  me" 
taphorlcal  and  the  proportional.  Many  words, 
befides  their  direct  and  original  fignificatioii,are 
employed,  an:d  as  it  were  transferred,  by  reafon 
oi^omtjimilitudey  to  deaote,  in  aiecondaiy  and 
derivative  ienfe,  things  to  which  the  primary 
land  original  llgnlfication  of  thofe  words  bear^ 
fome  fmiilitude.  Thxx^foot  is  applied  to  the 
Jower  part  of  a  mountain,  in  a  fecoiMiai'y  or 
metaphorical  fenfe,  onaccountrof  the  relation 

of 
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ef  inferiority  which  that  word  denotes  in  its 
primary  fenfc  when  applied  to  the  loweft 
part  of  an  animal.  So  the  word  headf  which 
in  its  original  meaning  denotes  that  part  of 
an  animal  which  governs  the  whole^  is  al(b 
to  the  governing  member  of  a  community  by 
reafon  of  this  (imilarity ;  and  it  is  in  this 
manner  that  human  paffions,  and  even  the 
parts  of  the  human  body,  arc  in  Scripture 
often  applied  to  God* 

52.  But  thofe  words  which  deiiotc  pro- 
perties or  attributes,  that  with  equal  propriety 
arc  afcribed  to  different  tieings,  though  pof- 
feflcd  by  them  ever  fb  differently  as  to  manner, 
and  ever  fb  unequally  as  to  degree^  arc  called 
proportionally  analogous.  Thus  the  power  of  fee- 
ing is  with  equal  propriety  attributed  to  a 
near-iigbted  perfon,  and  to  pcrfbna  who  fee 
at  the  grcateft  diflance,  even  fhou^  their, 
power  of  feeing  be  equal  to  that  obtained  by 
ufing  the  moil  powerful  telefcope.  So  the 
locomotive  power-  is  afcribed  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  animals  who  move  by  two  legs,  or 
four  legs,  or  without  legs,  by  alternate  invo- 
lution and  evolution,  as  worms  and  ferpents, 
or  by  fins  and  wings^  as  fifH  and  birds.     Thus 

D  the 
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the  words  kntruoledge^  wi/Homp  t^ad  gocdne/if  ^c 
with  equal  truth  attributable  to  man  and  to 
God^  hut  with  an  infinite  difference  as  ta  the 
manner  and  degree  in  which  the  attributi^ft 
they  denote  are  pofleffed,  exift,  or  are  ex- 
crcifed  hj  both. 

Singular,  Common,  Appellative,  Gewral. 

g^.  ShigiilarvrordsdiYe either thcpropernsLmcs 
of  perfons  or  anima3s,  as  Peter,  Jdhn,  BuCe- 
phaluS)  &c. ;  or  of  cities^  mountains^  rivers, 
countries^  planets,  &c.  as  London,  Paris,  Alps, 
Danube,  Spain,  Mars,  Moon,  the  Earth,  &c. ; 
or  any  perfon  or  thing  fpecially  dernonrilrated 
,by  the  words  thh  or  that,  or  any  coll€<^tve 
word  fpecially.  denoted,  as  the  Roman  people, 
the  Engli/h  army,  &c.  God  is  alio  a  fingular 
jiamc,  as  it  is  applicable  only  to  one  Being ; 
and  indeed,  in  our  and  the  Jewifii  theok^,  is 
-a  proper  name. 

Colleftive  words  ate  rendered  ii^ul^r  by 
•tlie  word  whole,  as  the  whok  army* 

54.  General  words>  otherwife  called  common 
-€r  apellathep  are  tiames  which  are  indifcrimi- 
uately  and  indifferently  applied  to  numerous 
x)bjeds  whrt her  natural  <w  artificial,  by  reafbn 

of 
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of  {omc  fimUar  properties  in  all  of  them,  iS 
ihfiwn  No^^r,  as  man,  city,  moutamn,  river ^ 
army,  &c. 

55.  Tbcfe  words,  properly  ipeaking,  arc 
notahftraii^h\xt  rather  mdetermhurte,  far  they 
denote  no  abftraft  property,  but  rather  con- 
cretely ;  yet  as  tbey  may  be  confidered  and 
fpoken  of,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
perfbn  or  thing  to  which  they  are  appHcahk^ 
they  have  by  many  been  confounded  with 
abftradl  terms**  Thus  populous  cities  are  (aid 
to  be  th^  tmrferies  tf  vice,  without  thinking 
either  of  London^  Patis,  or  Rdme^  &c.  par#* 
ticulsrly* 

Simple,  Complex,  Qolle5lhe,  and  Complicativi, 

56.  Logicians  commonly  diitinguifh  terms 
into  Jimple  KiA  complex  \  by  (imple^  they  mean 
fuch  as  coniift  of  one  word  only,  as  God,  man ; 
and  by  complex,  fuch  as  coniift  of  two^  viz. 
of  a  fubftantive  and  adje<£live  conjoined,  as  ai 
good  man :  thefe  are  convertible  and  equivalent 
to  propofitions,  as  a  man  who  is  good,  and 
vice  ver/a.     In   fome   languages  fuch  words 

*  See  I  Locke,  p.  laOf  1^4.    %  Locke,  16,  9179  8vo. 
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el'tcn  coalesce  into  one,  as  HMrosporfp  in 
Greek,  i%hich  iignifies  the  Creator  of  all 
things. 

ColkSive  fubftantives  are  thoie  which  de- 
note a  mere  plurality,  ss  peopk,  multitude. 

57.  Complitative  words  are  thofe  which  de<* 
note  complex  notions,  and  are  abbreviations 
of  phrafes  which  would  otherwiie  be  necef- 
iary  to  czprefs  and  develope  them.  Such  are 
ihofe,  firft,  which  involve  in  their  fignifi- 
cation  both  adive  and  pailive  ftates  of  the 
mind  conneded  with  each  cither,  of  which 
ibme  inftanccs  have  been  already  adduced. 
No.  31,  and  which  I  (hall  explain  more  mi- 
nutely :  for  inftancc,  the  word  defire  denotes, 
firft,  an  obje<ft  defired ;  fccondly,  the  abfence 
of  that  objeft ;  thirdly,  an  uneaiinefs  (a  dif- 
agreeable  fentiment)  caufed  by  the  abfence 
:of  that  objed;  fourthly,  a  tendency  (nisus)  to 
obtain  that  objcA.  This  is,  the  adive  ftate  of 
the  mind,  as  the  former  is  the  paffive  ftate.*. 
.Similar  complications  may  be  found  in  evolv- 
ing the  fignification  of  all  other  words  denot- 
* 

♦   Mcro.  Bcrl.  1760,  p.  34:.     Coiidillac,    1  Gram. 
1^6,  12010.  edit. 

ing 
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ing  the  paffions.  See  Cogan*8  excellent 
treatife  thereon. 

So  alms  denotes,  firft,  the  idea  of  a  peribn 
in  extreme  want;  fecondly,  the  money  ot 
other  relief  granted  to  that  perfon ;  thirdly, 
the  fcntiment  of  compaifion,  or  of  duty  to 
God. 

So  the  word  theft  denotes,  as  Mr.  Locke  re- 
marks, firft,  the  pofleffion  of  any  thing ;  fe- 
condly, the  concealed  change  of  polTeflion  of 
that  thing ;  thirdly,  the  excluiion  of  the  con* 
fent  of  the  proprietor ;  fourthly,  a  fentiment 
of  diiapprobation  of  thb  poifeifion  thus  gained. 
Among  the  Spartans,,  who  allowed  the  fur* 
reptitious  gaining  of  property,  this  fentiment 
of  courfc  could  not  exift  ;  therefore  this  mode 
of  obtaining  property  could  not  in  their  ftate 
be  called  theft.  • 

.5S.  Or,  fecondly,  words  that  denote. 911 
aAion  accompanied  with  particular  circum«<* 
ftances,  and  the  various  t.ntiments,  whether 
of  approbation  or  condemnation,  excited  by 
that  adion,  according  to  the  nature  of  thoie 
<nrcumftances :  thus  homicide,  or  the  a&ion  of 
killing  a  man,  is,  according  to  the  circum«> 
fiances  that  induce  it,  either  juftifiabie  (but! 
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know  no  fmgle  word  conveying  this  ootnpl» 
notion)  or  it  is  condemned ;  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  >^eli  known  circumilanws,  called 
fnurder^  matiflMughter,  pdricide.  &c. 

59.  Or,  thirdly,  words  that  ^^notc  Juffmng 
for  wij  particular  caufe,  as  martyrJom,  furr- 
ing for  maintaining  religious  truth;  ox  for^ 
hearafice  for  religious  reafons,  as  lof^animity. 

60.  Fourthly,  words  that  denote  a  plurality 
of  perfens  or  ai^ions,  regularly  conne<^ed  with 
oach  other  for  particular  purpofcs,  as  ctrmy, 
nm^t  parliament  y  jury  ^  gf/oernment^  triumph^  &c. 

61.  Fifthly,  words  that  imply  ta  alSembly 
Off  phirali^  of  pedbns,  with  the  abftoce  of 
my  connedimg  order  among  thcmf  9s  mtih^ 
muxrchy. 

fii\  iSxthly,  words  that  denote  relations, 
whether  natural  or  faftitious,  M&father^  ihig, 
goMrmTf  magifiraU^  a  criminal,   a  traitor,  ft 

Univer/aJf  Particular,  Exclu/he. 

6z.  Vntwrful  words  arc  tho&  whidh  de-* 
vote  in  a  general  maimer,  that  k,  without  cz«- 
fireffing  the  predfe  number,  the  whole  quan** 
tity  of  perions  or  things  they  are  applied  to, 

or 
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^r  the  abfence  of  any  quantity :  they  are  col- 
leflive  or  diftributive. 

CoUeSive  as  all  frequently  is,  or  univerfally 
negative  as  none. 

Dijlrihutive  as  every,  each,  whofocvcr,* 
any. 

6^.  Particular,  fo  called  for  denoting  greater 
or  lefTer  parts  of  a  whole  greater  number  in- 
determinately, as  fome,  moft,  many,  fcveral, 
few ;  not  all,  which  is  equivalent  to  fome  or 
many,  io  not  a  few  ;  not  many  is  equivalent  to  a 
few,  and  few  denotes^^i;!^,  though  not  many. 

64.  Singularly  exclufive,  as  alone. 

Specific,  Generic. 

65.  Specific  words  are  thofe  that  denote 
thofe  eflential  properties  of  individuals  in 
which  they  all  agree  with,  or  are  iimilar  to 
each  other ;  thus  all  men  re(emble  each  other 
in  the  eilential  properties  of  animal  life,  and 
the  faculty  of  reafoning.  The  aggregate  of 
fuch  properties  is  called  ^Jpecies,  and  each  of 
thele  properties  is  called  Jpecific,  thus  gold 
denotes  the  aggregate  of  the  properties  of 

^  Condillac,  a  Gram.  16. 
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fidfihtlUy,  fuperior  gravity,  fupciior  mallea* 
billty  and  dL\x&!\X\ty ^  yellow  colour^  infolubility 
in  nitric  acid,  &c.  folubility  in  the  nitro-mu- 
riatic,  and  various  other  peculiar  properties 
that  may  be  poflefled  by  the  aggregate  of  thofo 
already  known,  and  therefore  called  ?l  Jpecies 

.  of  the  metallic  genus,  and  thofe  properties 
iingiy  arc  cMtAfpecific. 

66.  Generic  words  are  thofe  which  indicate 
the  iimilar  cflential  properties  of  different 
fpccies:  thus  there  are  various  forts  or  fpecics 
of  animals,  as  birds-,  beafts,  fifties,  &c, ;  and 
thefe  agree  in  this,  that  the  individual  of 
each  of  thefe  fpccies,  to  fupport  life,  muft  (if 
not  in  a  dormant  ftate)  take  in  nouriftiment 
at  greater  or  leffer  intervals  of  time,  are  (at 
leaft  to  appearance)  capable  of  perception  and 
of  fpontaneous  motion.  The  word  animal 
then  denotes  the  aggregate  of  thefq  properties, 
and  is  called,  when  confidered  relatively  to 
the  various  fpecies  of  animals,  a  genus.  Thus 
genera  and  fpecies  are  abridged  expreflions  of 
the  coUeded  properties  they  denote,  confi- 
dered independently  of  the  particular  indivit 

'  duals  that  poiTefs  thofe  properties :  the  generic 
pppcrtaix?  to  9  greater  number  of  individuals 

thaq 
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than  the  fpecific,  for  they  appertain  to  indi- 
viduals of  different  fpecies ;  whereas,  the  fpe- 
cific  relate  only  to  individuals  of  one  fpecies. 
Thus  7netal  is  a  genus  which,  comprehends 
fufibility  as  a  generic  property  common,  and 
in  fome  refpedls  fimilar,  in  all  metals ;  but  the 
property  of  being  fufible  at  four  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees  of  heat  is  found  only  in  lead; 
this  therefore  is  a  fpecific  property:  each  fpecies 
of  metal  has  a  degree  of  fufibility  peculiar  to 
itfclf,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  each  of 
the  other  fpecific  properties.  So  hody  is  a 
more  general  word  than  animal,  for  it  denotes 
the  aggregate  of  thofe  properties  in  which 
animals,  vegetables,  minerals,  water,  air  and 
light  agree,  and  confequently  is  applicable  to 
a  greater  number  of  individuals. 

6"].  In  every  general,  generic,  or  appellative 
name,  its  fignification,  or  what  is  called  its 
comprejienfion,  No.  17,  mufl  be  diflinguifhed 
from  its  extenfion;  that  is,  the  perfbns  or 
things  to  which  thefe  general  names  arc  ap- 
plied. Thus  what  is  comprehended  or  de- 
noted by  the  name  animal^  is  applicable  to  the 
different  fpecies  of  animals ;  but  when  it  is 
applied  to  oae  fpecies  pf  animals  only,  then 

its 
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its  fignification  is  limited  to  that  iin^e  fpe^ 
cies.  Thus  v/hcn  it  is  said  a  horje  is  an  animal, 
the  meaning  is«  that  animal  properties  are 
part  of  thofe  denoted  by  the  word  horfe. 

Determinate^  Indeterminate. 

68.  Determinate  arc  thofe  which  determine 
with  precifion  the  perfbns  or  things  denoted ; 
as,  lirft,  the  proper  names  of  pcribns  or  things^ 
as  John,  Henry,  &c.  London,  Paris,  &c. ; 
fecondly,  names  applicable  only  to  one  perfon, 
whether  natural  or  conilituted,  as  the  king 
or  parliament,  the  nobility ^  the  commons ; 
or  one  regulation,  or  inftitution,  or  aflembly, 
as  the  government,  the  monarchy,  the  law, 
&c. ;  thirdly,  the  words  that  exprels  col- 
lective or  diftributivc  quantity,  as  all,  each, 
every  ^  none,  or  exclufive^  as  alone ^Jirft,  la/l. 

69.  Indeterminate,  all  appellative,  general 
or  generic,  names  are  fo ;  alfo  the  words  any, 

fame,  many,feverah 

Exclu/he. 

Exclnfive  words,  as  alone,  firji,  loft,  beginning, 
end,  denote  both  a  pofitive  and  a  negative- 
tlrus  aJone  denotes  a  perfon  or  thing  exiftiQg 

unaccompanied ; 
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I 

unaccompanied ;  frji^  an  cxifting  thing  with 
an  exclufion  of  priority;  Iqfit  an  excluiion  of 
any  fubfcqucnce;  beginning,  the  firft  moment 
of  cxiftcncc;  end,  the  laft  moment  of  ex- 
igence, or  the  negation  of  continuance. 


SECTION  III. 

OF  WORDS  COKSIDBRED  AS  RELATIVE  TO  EACH  OTHSH.. 

yo.  To  {peak  of  any  thing  wc  muft  give  it 
a  name,  and  this  name  is  what  in  contmdif- 
tin<%ion  to  other  words  is  called  a  noun. 

7 1 .  Names  that  denote  objeds  which  either 
are  the  fubjeds,  or  at  leaft  are  capable  of  being 
referred  to  as  the  fubjeAs,  of  fome  <]uality  or 
modification,  arc  called  Jkbftantive  nouns  or 
names. 

7^.  Names  or  nouns  that  denote  any  quan- 
tity, quality,  modification,  ftate,  or  relation^ 
wrthont  any  rejfer<;nce  to  a  particular  fubjeift, 
but,  by  their  particular  grammatical  conftruo- 
tion,  denoting  a  capacity  <:rif  being  rcfewed  to 
a  fubjeA,  are  called  adje£fives.  "■ 

73.  Prontmih  are  words  ufed  in  the  place 
or  inftead  of  the  proper  and  common  names 

of 
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of  pcrfons  or  things ;  they  arc  either  perjmah 
demonftratlve,  or  rrJatroe. 

Perfonai  denotes  the  pcrfon  that  fpeaks,  as 
J«  and  is  ufed  in  the  place  or  inilead  of  his 
proper  name,  or  we  if  many  fpeak,  or  oae 
for  many. 

or  the  pcrfon  or  perfons  fpoken  to, 

as  thou^ye. 

'  or  the  perfons  or  .  things  (poken  of, 

as  he,  they,  when  they  are  prefent ;  for  if  ab- 
icnt,  they  fhonld  firft  be  denoted  by  their 
proper  names  or  ibme  other  charaderiilic, 
and  then  the  pronouns  titey  or  that  become 
relative. 

Denumftrative  as  this,  or  iJiefey  or  thofe,  de- 
noting fome  perfons  or  things  prefent ;  for  if 
abfent,  or  before  mentioned,  or  any  way  de- 
noted, thefe  words  become  relative. 

Relative,  viz.  referring  to  fome  antecedent, 
ii3  who,  which,  what,  that. 

74.  A  verb  is  a  word  denoting  fome  flate 
of  the  mind  of  a  pcrfon  concerning  himfolf, 
or  any  objeft  to  cxift,  or  to  have  cxifted,  or 
to  exift  in  a  future  period,  as  1  Iwe,  Igrie%)e^  / 
admire,  I  fee  it^  I  hate  him,  &c.  or  dating  the 
cziilence  or  pon-exiftcnce,  whether  paft,  pre- 

font. 
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crit,  or  future  of  ah  objcft,  as  when  it  is  faid 
Qod,  exi/is,  the  Jbul  ext/ls^  &c. ;  or  ftating  an 
a<R;ion,  or  a  particular  relation  betwixt  two  or 
more  obje<Ss,  to  exift  cither  aftually  or  at  fomc 
future  period ;  or  not  to  exift,  and  confe- 
qucntly  the  applicability  or  inapplicability  of 
the  words  denoting  thofc  objedls  to  each 
other :  hence  in  every  cafe  a  verb  denotes  not 
exiftence  as  a  noun,  but  to  exijfti  either  fingly 
or  with  fome  additional  mojjification,  or  by 
prefixing  a  negative,  it  denies  fuch  exiftence, 

75,  Moft  verbs,  bcfides  denoting  fome 
peribn  or  thing  to  exift,  are  fo  formed  as  td 
exprefs  fome  aAion  or  attribute  of  the  perfbn 
or  thing  whofe  exiftence  is  mentioned,  as  / 
wrlte^  that  is,  I  am  writing,  /  read,  I  am  read- 
ing, &c, 

76.  Frepofiiions  are  words  that  denote  the 
various  relations  of  perfons  or  things,  as  aty  to, 
from,  through,  a  place ;  or  whence,  thence,  where- 
from,  &c. ;  or  the  order  of  time,  as  before, 
after ;  together,  or  of  union  or  feparation,  as 
with.  Without',  oroppofition,  ^again/i;  or  the 
efficient  caufe,  as  by,  through. 

77*     An  adverb  is  an  abridged  expreflion 
of  aiio\;p  or  nouns  and  a  prepofition,  as  wifely, 

tha$ 
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Aat  is^  with  wifdotn ;  ^n,  that  is,  in  a  fhort 
time ;  UjSy  that  is,  in  a  fmallcr  quantity ;  oftettp 
that  is/ at  ieveral  times ;  where,  that  is,  ia 
which  place ;  whefi,  that  is,  at  the  tinnfe ;  the?t, 
at  that  time,  &c.  never,  that  is,  not  at  any 
time;  nowhere,  thsJ:  is,  not  at  any  place ;  mceffa^ 
rtly,  that  is,  withnopoffibility  of  being  otheruoife* 
78.  A  conjunSiion  is  a  word  that  conned:s> 
ieparates,  or  diicriminates  the  different  parts 
of  a  propofition,  or  the  different  proportions 
of  which  a  difcourfe  is  cotppoied  ;  that  is,  oftcrt 
a  conjundion,  and  then  it  denotes  this  thing, 
which  is,  &c. 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  WORDS,  RELATIVE  TO  PROPOSITIONS. 

yg.  We  hare  already  fcen.  No.  5,  what  a 
proportion  is.  The  words  that  form  it  are 
called  the Jiibjeif,  Xi\c  predicate  ot  ^tribute,  and 
the  ctiffi^  or  conne^ive;  the  two  firft.  arc 
called  terms,  bccau/c,  in  the  moft  iimple  and 
;natuial  order  of  thic^  they  are  the  eztrenaes 
of  a  propofition, 

^.  Th<s  Jiibje^  of  a  propofition  is  that  of  ' 
wt^ch  fiuB^rthini^  i^  affirmsd,  or  doited,   or 

doubted ; 
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doubted ;  the  predicate^  or  attrihuU,  i$  that 
word  or  phrafe  wbofe  nullification  is  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  fubjedt,  or  announced  to  be 
doubted  of:  thus  in  the  proportion  God  is 
good,  God  is  the  fubjeA  to  which  goodneis  is 
attributed,  and  is  the  copula  which  conneAs 
both  terms.  In  negative  proportions,  the 
negative  iign  not  is  added  to  the  copula,  other- 
wife  the  fubjecl  and  attribute  would  not  be 
disjoined,  as  God  cannot  he  deceived,  that  is, 
God  is  not  a  Being  capable  of  being  deceived  i 
And  it  mufi:  be  fb  underftood,  even  when  ap- 
parently remote  from  the  copula,  as  Mr. 
Dralloc  has  well  obferved,  unlefs  it  exprefily 
afie^ls  the  univerfality  of  the  affirmation,  as 
in  No.  6^.  Thus  no  man  is  perfect,  is  equivalent 
to  a  perfed  man  does  not  exijl,  or  is  not  exifting ; 
not  a  dayjhould  pafs  in  idlenefs,  that  is,  ajmgle 
dayjhould  not  pafs  in  idlenefs,  or  that  a  Jingle  day 
Jhouldpafs  in  idlenefs  is  not  proper  \  and  hence 
in  an  adion  of  detinue,  if  I  plc^*  that  I  do 
not  detain  your  property,  the  detaWeSr  only  is 
denied,  but  not  the  property  to  be  yours. 

8 1  •  One  proportion  is  often  the  fubje£t  or 
the  attribute  of  another  propofition ;  thus  that 
God  cannot  deceive  us,  is  a  truth  which  cannot 

he 
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he  dented.  What  precedes  the  copula  h,  >s 
xhcfuhjeSl,  and  what  follows  is  the  predicate. 
To  believe  as.  a  Chri/iian,  and  live  as  a  Pagan, 
is  an  inconceivable  ab/Urdity;  here  the  union, 
of  the  belief  of  a  Chriftian,  and  the  life  of  a 
"Pagan  is  the  fubjeft. 

8 1.*  But  a  word  to  which  a  propofition  h 
annexed  is  not  an  attribute ;  thus  in  the  pro* 
pofition  the  Sun  is  in  t he Jirmament ,  in  the  fir- 
mament is  not  the  predicate,  but  isexifttngy 
&c.       J 

^jf*  Propolitions  that  contain  but  one  fub* 
jeA  and  one  predicate,  are  called  ^;w^Zf  pro* 
portions ;  if  more,  they  are  called  compound 
or  complex,  or  they  may  happen  to  be  both 
compound  and  complex.* 

♦  Sentence  denotes  an  entire  period,  and  confequenily  a 
prcpofitlon  witi)  all  its  adjuncts ;  zphrafe  denotes  a  depen- 
dant propofiuoii  as  part  of  a  fentence ;  it  alfo  often  denotes 
acnode  of  expreiiion  pecaliar  to  a  particular  language. 
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CHAPTEfe  ifL 

\ 


,    83^ »  The  propdfties  q{  p<)Qpofitiofts  trt  either 
stbfolute  ^r  rektivet 

Of  the  ab/blutd  pr&peHies  of  Prop9fid(ms^ 

84.  The  abfoiute  propertiey  of  propoiiti^inft 
ere  £ive;  namdy,  cithdr  ^filrmation  or  i&^« 
tion,  of  a  pardcipation  of  both^  and  truth  or 
faliehood;  thele  are  called  the  qualities  of  a 
lp^o^tioft>  biA  &it  two  laffi  dit  called  fi^n* 
daij^  qixafilircs. 

What  h  iftckht  by  aiferi^atibtf  o?  rie^tibh 
is  fuffibiently  UiixISirfSood,  tlie  participatid^  of 
h6t)bt  requites  to  bfe  explained, 

85^  h  farftttpatibe  or  dtnpkiiU^tc  prbptf- 
<ftibiv  is  €\^ii  an  affirmative  indi^fii]^'  a  A^* 
^isii^ii^dioni pif^eita^^  tKefdSf,  tliat  is, 
he  perpetrated  the  fattt  and  no  other ;  o^  it  is 
rf  «i^fti^(i  iitdtiffing^  an*  alffirifeiktiVei  which 
ht^yti^  cttft  t  tUgcAlht  ^e^ddt^'  aV  Where'  a 

£  defendant 
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defendant  denies  having  committed  the  facl 
in  the  manner  and  form  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  having  done  it»  which  implies  that  he 
has  done  it  fomc  way* 

85.*  If  the  fubjedt  of  a  propofition  is  nc- 
gatiye  zipA  the  jiEcdiic^f  alfo^  the  pnc^poTition 
is  affirmative,  as  misfortune  is  not  always  ufelefs, 
is  eqviivalent  to  misfortune  is  fomctimes  ufeful^ 
for  in  Englifh  two  negatives  make^  an  afBr- 
mative. 


SECTION  L 

OP  THE'  QUANTITY  OF  PROPOSITIONS. 

...         '    .  .   .. 

86.  The  extent  to  which  the  affirmation 
or  denial  exprefled  in  a  proportion  reaches,  is 
called  the  quantity  of  the  propofition. 

87.  The  quantity  of  a  propofition  is  mani* 
fefted  by  the  quantitative  exprcffions  applied 
to  its  fubjeft,  enumerated  No.  53,  6zy  6^, 
,64;  and  hence  propofitions  are  denominated 
either  univerfal,  Jtngular,  particular,  or  inde- 

jinite..  ,  , 

88.  An  uniyerfal  propofition  is  that  ia 
^^which  the  fubjed  is  exprefsly  affirmed  or  dc- 

....  nied 
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nied  in  its  whole  extent ^  as  well  as  in  its  com- 
prehenfion,  as  all  animals  are  mortal^  no  Man  h^ 
fterfed ;  the  exiflence  of  a  perfed  man  is  de- 
nied. The  denial  may,  however,  be  applied 
to  the  univetfalitj  only,  as  all  men  are  not 

89.  In  univerfal  propofitions  two  things  are 
to  be  conHdered ;  firft,  whether  they  (hould 
be  underftood  literally  and  /Iri^ly,  or  loo/el^ ; 
for,  in  a  popular  manner  of  fpeaking  or  writ- 
ing, a  rigorous  exadnefs  is  not  always  found. 
.  90.  And,  fecondly,  whether  they  fliould  be 
underftood  of  the  wh^^e  extent  of  the  fubjeft 
taken  colle£iively,  or  only  diftributively,  that 
is,  of  each  put  of  which  the  coUedicm  or  ag« 
gregate  eoniiils.  > 

To  determine  thcfe  points,  the  nature  of 
the  predicate  muft  be  attended  to. 

91.  And,  firft,  if  the  connexion  of  the  pre- 
dicate with  the  fubjed  be  mathematically  or 
metaphyfically  nece^ary,  or  if  the  predicate  , 
be  neceffarily  incompatible  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  fubjed,  then  the  univer- 
iality  of  the  affirmation  or  denial  muft  be 
xinderftood  in  tbe^r/^g^  fenfe.  Thus,  when 
it  is  faid  that  all  (;ircles.are  round,  or  that  all 

E  2  circles 
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dimif$  Me.tiy  each  otJkr  as  the  Jquares  of  their 
JiamMenfj  Qt  that  niif  caufa  precede  them  ^eBx, 
or  that  na  trkmgh  is  equai  to  thrtd  right  angks, 
^r  tk^jt  »a  fMM  is  omni/iimit,  no  number  injftxiie,^ 
Jkefe  unmrfal  proportions  arc  troe  in  the 
ftri<ftcft  ienic, 

^Z^  But  if  the  'agreement  or  diiagrceitient 
of  the  pi^edicate  and  ivhycA  be  only  fiijifieally 
ae.Gefary>  that  is,  according  to  the  eftabbflied 
eourfe  of  oature,  as  aU  men  are  mortal,  no^  mam 
can  walk  on  watery  their  umverialtty  is^  ta  be 
taken  kis  ftridl^,  for  the  effe6&  e{  fuper- 
natund  power  mnft  be  excepted. 

93.  EraAly^  the  lu^iTeriaBty  is^  to  bo  lak^tt 
hojfly  when  the  pr opofition  is  m^  4^mnmmfy- 
true,  but  yet  is  fubjcft  to  many  excepdons^, 
as  when  it  is^  faid  that  all  women  are  t^iative^ 
or  no  battle  is  Jo/l  but  hy  the  imprudence  of  tk^ 
general^  &g» 

94*  As  to  the  fecond  poini  wc  muft  re-- 
mark, fir^  a  univerf^  negative  propbfitiom 
muO^  be  tinderflood  difiributivefy^  because  tho 
negative  deftroys  an^  agreement  betwkct  the 
fiibjeA  and  predicate,  unlefs^  the  ftibje^  be-  a^ 
coUe^i^^  iubflantive  word^:  thns>  no  man€au 
fanqni/hanarmy,  is- true  only  diilributtveily, 

for 
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fdf  the  rtieanitig  is,  fio  /gnj^k  nktii^  ktiA  H 
darinot  be  underftood  collciftiTci;^,  As  i  tHAldi^^ 
tion  and  fingularity  are  repugnaht. 

iVa  */?«  is  perfe^,  Or  fw  ^/i »  Mn  fwii/h  btu 
Imndrtd  leagues ;  theft  propofitidnS  ifauft  ^ 
underftood  only  diftribiitivd^,  ihdtigh  it  11 
equally  true  that  nd  c6lkBi<yti  (ff  PiBn  b  /^g^, 
nor  can  any  colledJiotl  of  tiita  MitA  oritf 

,  hundred  leagues,  for  thdcart  diffttitx^  jiHi^ 
pofitlons  from  the  fontidr. 

gS.  Remark  alfo,  that  itt  6vct  lM^g(}  Hf 
the  predicate  alfo  be  negative,  dW  pffopAfitioAf 
is  affirmative :  tlitrs  no  fhan  h  irhrmhiaJ,  \i  ^4*^- 
valent  to  all  men  are  rhortdl,  ixA  mtrft  ^  tdtefifit 
ds  affirmative  propofitions  arc  td  bd  taken. 

9«.  With  refped:  to  univ^rftl  affiriAati^ 
propofitions,  vrc  muft  obfervii  ^^fictftei^  tlte^ 
are  rendered  univerfal  by  the  cofleftivfe  Wot^ 
<f//,  or  by  diftributive  w6i*ds ;  if  by  ttit  ^ojtf 

^,  then  the  following  diftrtidbns  occuf. 

\  gy.  Firft,  if  the  predicate  df  did  pfojjoff- 
tion'  fcfults  from,  or  fuppofes'  rf  (ioHcdRtJn, 
then  the  propofition  muft  be  tAtit  coBe^firefji^ 
an<f  not  diftributively :  thus,  off  thi  viMtri 
firmed  a  committee,  muft  be  uttdeifltood  ctolfcd^ 
tively,  fot  it  is-  the'cojteftion  of^tl^'rtjffwtiew; 

^3  or 
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or  ail  the  members  taken  together,  that  formed 
^e  committee^  and  evidently  each  member 
could  not  be  a  committee^  though  all  were. 

98.  Secondly,  if  the  predicate  receives  any 
alteration  when  the  proportion  is  taken  in  the 
eoUiSiive  fenie,  in  the  properties  it  has  in  the 
^flrihut rue  fen/if  it  may  be  taken  in  either 
of  the  two  fenfes  ;  but  then  it  may  be  true  in 
one  .of  thefe  fenfes,  and  falfe  in  the  other,  or 
k  may  be  abftraftcdly  true  with  more  or  lefe 
probability  of  its  falfehood,  or  more  or  lefs 
facility  in  given  circumftances.  Thus  the 
a^rtion  that  all  the  arrows  in  a  quiver  art 
eq/ily  frangible,  is  true  in  the  diftributive  fenfe, 
but  falfe  in  the  colle6live ;  if  it  were  that  all 
tJie  arr&vos  in  a  quiver  are  difficultly  frangible,  it 
would  be  trae  in  the  colledlive  fenfe,  and  falfe 
in  the  diftributive ;  if  it  were  (imply  that  all 
the  arrows  in  a  quiver  were  frangible,  this  is 
certainly  true,  even  in  the  colleftive  fenfe,  but 
with  confiderable  difficulty. 

99.  Thirdly,  if  the   predicate  is   na   way 

altered  by  a  coUcdlion,  then  whether  its  con- 

neidon  with  the  fubjcd  be  effential,  ncceflary, 

or  contingent,  the  propofition  may  be  takeii 

cither  coI|caiycly  or  diftributively,  as  all  men 
» 

are 
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iife  mortal  %  idLJBurope  mourp^  therdoath  of  ^ 
Ldowis  XVI';  all  creatures  htd-a  beginning*  \,[ 

loo.  Again,  if  an  affirmative  propofitiQa 
bo  rendered  univerfal  by  ths  diilributivft 
w6rds  every  or  eac/ij  it  candot  be.  underftoQ^  ' 
in  a  coUcdive  fenfe,  nor  confeq'uently  allow  - 
of  thr  fubftitutlon  of  the  word  aU  for  )ivery  or 
each^  for'tkefe  words  are  eiTentialiy  distributive 
and  allow  no  other  conftrudlion.  ; 

ipj.  But  if  the  predicate  of  fuch"  a  propo-  , 
fition  is  no  wc^  altered  hy  a  collQ<Slion,  then  a  . 
collective  fenfe,  though  not  cxpreffcd  by  it, 
is  evidently  dcducible  from  it. ,  Thus  fiacc  - 
e^jery  mail  is  mortal,  it  evidently  Jolloyos  that, 
ail  men  are  mortal ;    if  every  JKeep  in  a  Jield  is 
^vhite,  it  is  plain  that  all  the  (hecp  arft  white;. ^ 
if  every  creature  has  had  a  beginnings  it  ij  plain  . 
that  all  creatures  Imve  had  a  beginning. 

103.  But  if  the  predicate  receives  any  al-  , 
teration  by  a  colle^ion,  then  the  coUedive 
fenfe  (though  poflSbly  alfo  true  or  approximat- 
ing to  truth,)  cannot,   ftrialy  fpeaking,   be- 
inferred   from   the    diftributive    propofition: 
thus,  ihmgh  every  arrow  in  a  quiver  is  jran- 
^le^  it  does  not  follow  that  all  of  them  col- , 
U3ft^\il  tvkm  art  frangible.     S9  though  it  is  ^ 

£  4  certain 
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certain  that  ibirjrjm^^  ixjal&bk,  it  cimiot^fae 
infetrcd  th^t  the  twehc  judges  coHa^iivtlju  am 
equally,  diaf  ist  in  the  iame  dc3gree^//i2^/e»  £br 
tlimr  opinion  tppro^chcs  mote  nearly  totho 
tive  opinionji^  at  leaft  the  contrary  haj^pcaa 
very  rari?ly., 

103.  The  pfsdkate  of  an  affirmatiye  pro? 
poiitioQy  eiren  though  the  propofitioa  he  y^vx^ 
verfal,  is  always  taken  particularly;  fiu 
tboi^h  abftra^ledly  coniidered,  it  is  t^tk  more 
eztenfive  than  the  fubje£t  of  the  propofition^ 
and  applicable  to  various;  other  fubjedbs ;  yet 
wh^n  conneded  lA^ith  the  fubje£k  of  a  propo* 
fitioQj  its  iigjpii6cation  is  limited  to  that  iuh« 
jeft.  Thus,  lyheu  it  is  faid  that  every,  matk  ix 
fin  animai^  though  the  word.  animaJ,  abflm€U 
edfy  qotiiiderpd»  is,  applicable  to  many  otbcfi 
fpectes  bfsildes  the  human,  as  bkds^  beaftsg^ 
&c.  yet  in  this  propofition  it  is  limited  to  the 
human  fpecies  and  denotes  no  otl|er;.  and 
hence  is  faid  to  be  particular^  dqnoting.  oinly  a 
part  of  thofe.  obje^Sls  to  which  i^  were  others 
wife  applicable. 

104.  But  in,  negative  univerial  prapo&ioEiSr 
the  predicate  is  always  taken ^/iK^r^i/^y  that  \^ 
jti)  its  whole  ««tent«     Thx%  v^m  it  iijiaid 

'^   •  that 
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that  nafifTu  h  mtal^  the  meaning  is^  that  it  is 
tiot  a  metal  of  any  ki|id. 

2^/  f^et  aU  the  properties  of  the  predieate 
ate  not  damd,  but  morofy*  the^^ft^  and 
puuHof  ptopetties ;  ftur  iitfkince,  hardnefs  and' 
fufibilitj  ase  pfoperties  of  metals,  which  ara 
not  denied  to  be  pofleiled  by  ftones. 

Bf-  Campfael,  in  his  Fhiloftiphy  of  Rhetaric» 
Vol.  Yk.  p.  386,  ha$  wofi  marked : 

Wb«  th^  4iifc9urj6)  it  9f         iirr*»  w^  it  it  of/ifi9W« 
OoUe<Uvtl)|  •  ]^h  -        AIL 

Diilributivelf  •         EacI)  •        Evety. 

IndifOTminately  •  Either  •        Anjr. 

Esdvfiircljr        *        *  Keither         <^      None. 

iUiativ<I]r  :uid  |nteiao§ttiyely  Wtohec       n     Wbicb* 

to^  kjingnlfif  prcfejfifViR  i*  ^hl^  whofci 
fvl^A  14  «oniidcfe4  •»  «  &^  o^ed;  aiw 
i«ft»  th«  pix>pff  oacnaa  of  ptMrfopix  J^oHa^  Panl» 

tf/Q. ;  or  of  thinga,  as  l^xulom  Pari^  aquia. 
tcgia,  &:c. ;  or  the  fun>  the  a|00R»  the  eajtl^. 
tkc  planet  M«r#,  &c. ;  tho  cily  of  Faris^lihe 
^fdpm  of  Englandf  4fc. 
"  Oir,  i^condt]^  word^  ta  w^ch  the  dom^^ 
ibatiye  pfono^ana  thif  or  that^  aife  affixed,,  m 
thix  or  /A4it  nDan*  Q(  tUe  perfi;»ial  pxQnpu/13  la. 
7Ao«>  he ;  or,  thirdly,  a  cplk^Yo  wtwd  in  thft 

fti^olar  .miraJicfr  9^  t^c  «»ic^  th«  gannfont 
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&c. ;  even  whcn.it.is  faid  the  ^arrifon  ««/: 
numerous y  for  fuch  aggregates  ni^  caniidcrc4  . 
as  .tinits ;  or,  fourthly »  a  -pctfon  or  tK&g  pv^ 
ticukrly  denofted  roarally.  ffcic'  or  evidently  - 
foi^e,  as  the  nian  whi/firft  afcknded  in  a  hatkm%\ 
tmtft  have  been  v^  intrepid  \  the  deluge,  the  - 
art,  &c, 

. .  loy.  An  evident  mark  of  a  fingtdar  prb- 
poiition  is,  that  it  Gannot.becbQverted  iatb  an ' 
univerfal  propoiition :  hence  the*  propofition, 
a  truiy  great  man  is  he  who  is  nia/ier  of  kimfelfi 
is  not  a  iingular  biit  an  univerfal,  for  It  is 
eqxHvalent  to  every  truly  great  man  is  mqfier  of 
himfelf\  but  the  Romans  conquered  the  Gauis  * 
15  a  ftrigular  propo(ition,  fhv  the  Rpmans^Bvc 
confidercd  ^  ofie  bodf,  ahd  v^e  cannot  convert 
this   propofitfon    into  an   unii^erfal,  all  ibe^ 
Rowans  or  ev^y  Romany  <ior  intoa  particular^' 
Mfiffie  Romans y  SHc. 

io8.  A  particular  propofition  is  that  in' 
which  the  fubjeft  is  expreffly  taken  only  iw- 
partof  its  extent,  by  reafon  of  the  particu- 
lififing  wordsy&w^,  nmxiy,feveral,  mo/^y'4jlmo/i'' 
aS,  or  few,  fcarce  atty,  2L%fbme  mtn  are  wi/i/ 
rtioft  men  are  ignorant y  frc. 

|b9«  fiti  indefifdte  propoiitioa   is  that  .in^ 
•  which 
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t 

M'hich  'the  extent  of  the  fubjc6b  is  not  dctscf-' 
ttiined  cither  by  the  figns  of  univerfality,  nor 
of  particularity y  but  merely  by  tiic  uatare  of 
its  connexion  with  the  predicate  ;•  if  the  con- 
nexion be  eflential,  or  ncce^ary»  or  conftant. 
It  is  plain  the  fubjeft  is  taken  nniver/alJy,  as 
no  part  of  its  extfent  can  be  deftitute  of  that 
which  cflentially,  neceflarily,  or  conftanf^ 
accompanies  it ;  but  if  die  connexion  be  con- 
tingent, then  a  part  of  the  fubjcifl  may  be 
connedied  with  the  predicate  and  a  part  not^ 
and  confequently  the  fubjea:  is  taken  partially 
or  particularly :  lb  alfo  if  the  fubjed  be  ne- 
ceiTarily  confidered  as  an  u  itt  the  indefinite 
propoiition  muft  be  confidered  ?isfingular. 

no.  Thus  in  the  pfopofition  men  are 
mortal,  it  is  plain  the  fabjeil  men,  and  the 
predicate  morldU  arc  neceffarily  conne6led; 
the  fubje(ft  then  is  taken  in  its  whole  extent^ 
and  confequently  the  propofition  is  equivalent 
to  the  univerfal  propofition  all  men  are  mortal. 
So  mankind  is/uhje&  to  many  evils^  is  equivalent 
to  ^//  men  are  JUhjeSf  to  many  evils j  though 
tnaniind  and  all  men  are  i)  nonimous.  So  a 
Jhlp  that  Jails  round  the  world  is  expofed  to  many 
dangers,  is  to  be  taken  univerfally,  and  i?  equi* 

valent 


/ 
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^eot  to  eTory  ihlp,  &c.  for  expofxirt  to 
dtogcrs  nteeflarily  attend  fucK  a  royagf* 
H^  wmrderen  rf  Ca^ar  were  tingratefuU  c<jui- 
▼alent  tx>  an  tmiverial  all  the  tnurderen  of 
Ca^9  &c.  ibr  ingtatitudt  neceiTanlj  accom* 
panied  their  erirae* 

MerdumkB  ard  fuhjeB  ta  bankruptcy y  equt* 
^valcnt  to  an  vmiver fal  proportion,  for  liability 
tafialnre  ncceflarily  attends  hazardous  under* 
tnin|^ 

A  tvufy  great  man  k  mqfUr  qf  hmftlfj  equi* 
^ent  to  CTery  great  man,  &c. 

TJ»  inhabitants  ofhrnidtm^  &c.  may  di^  mi 
am  day,  equivalent  to  alt  the  inhabitants^  &c« 
'whicK  though  in  the  higheft  degree  impro- 
bablcy  even  though  an  earthquake  fhould 
happen,  yet  ia  abiblutely  true. 

1 11*^  Merchants  are  inJu/lriaus,  equivalent 
to  a  particular  proportion,  for  the  connexion 
is.  not  neceflary  though  common  and  ufual^ 
therefore  it  is  equivalent  to  mo^  or  many 
mepchant^,  he, 

Tfie  inhabitants  of  great  cities  aretmcmnmonly 
"wicked,  to  be  taken  particularly,  being  equi- 
t^lMit  to  vefy  many  ifthabitants,  &c«  Com^ 
mn^  bcic  figaifics^r  th^  mo/i  part,  and  hot 

frequently. 
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fi$ipi€ntly^  for  otherwife  the  fcnfe  would  b*> 
that  all  the  inhabttants  of  gr^ac  cities  weM 
firequcntly  wicked. 

Th<  Italians  exctl  in  painting  and  mu/k^  to  h0 
taken  particularly  for  many  Italians ;  bat  ikf 
RffmauT  conquered  the  Gamh  iar  a  (Ingular  pM^ 
pofttion,  becaufe  the  Romans  here  are  co!^ 
iidered  as  one  body. 

There  are  wicked  men  in  all  countries,  eqoir 
valent  to  /bme  or  many ;  men  in  all  countries 
are  wicked. 

Few  men  tfcaped  the  yellow  fever y  &c. ;  this 
is  a  particular  proportion,  as  few  ezpreilly  de« 
notes  a  part  and,  is  not  aa  indefinite  pix>pa« 
iition* 

The  pcopofition  John  zis:.  the  Jbidkrs 
platted  a  crown  of  thorns  and  put  it  on  hk  Aead; 
thcfc  adlions  were  contingent,  and  therefore^ 
as  it  i$^  p]?cibablc  thuc  wen  maciy  foldiers^  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  only  a  few  of  them 
were  employed  in  platting*  and  impofingf  this 
crawfii 

The  injured  are  not  apt  to  firght,  diar  \S; 
Stw  or  ndt  many  injured  jhrgive. 

Wifdom  lea^tto  h«ppincfi>.  felly  to  mtfetyr 

rxii*'In  xiegativr  propofreiom;  cither  titti 

«on* 
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conne!xion  of  the  fubjcft  and  predicate  is  de- 
nied, as  no  man  will  hefaved,  or  the  univer^ 
fality  only  of  the  propofition  is  denied,  as  not 
all  men  will  hefavedj  ar  all  men  will  not  befavedp 
cr  euery  m(fn  will  not  he  faved.  So  Matthew, 
vii.  21,  not  every  one  that  faith  to  me  Lord^ 
Lord,  fhall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  j 
but  fome  are  not  excluded,  but  rather  im- 
plied* 


SECTION  11. 

OF  THE  J^ROPERTIES  OF  PROPOSITIONS  REtATlVELY  TO 
BACH  OTHER  :  THESE  ARE,  OPPCSITIOK,  INCOMPA- 
TIBILITY, 0ISPARITY,  CONVERSION,  AND  EQJJIVAr 
lENCfi. 


Of  Oppofition^  Incompatihility,  Di/parity. 

1X2.  The  oppofition  of  prdpofitions  pro- 
perly conf  fts  in  this,  that  the  one  diredly  de- 
nies in  whole,  or  in  part,  what  the  other 
affirms,  the  fubject  and  predicate  remaining 
the  fame,  except  one  of  them  is  a  fmgular 
propoiition :   hence   difagreemcnt  in  quality, 

*        •       '^  that 


that  is>  in  afHrmation  and  denial  is  eflential 
to  oppofirion  properly  fo  called, 

113.  Four  forts  of  oppofition  ^airc  com- 
monly diftinguiihjcd ;  the  contradiSloryj  when 
the  propofitions  arc  ogf)oGte  to  each  other 
.both  \xx  quantity  and  quality ;  the  contrary^ 
,vj lien  both,  pre  nniverfal ;  the  fuh- contrary^ 
•^en  'lK;)fh  arc  particular ;  X\x^JubalUrn^  which 
.I.^wuld  gather  call  y/^i^ri£/;zj/^,  when  both 
jag^e  in  i^ality  and  diiagr.ee  only  in  quantity ; 
however^, properly  ipyaking,  thefc  are  not  op- 
jjofite  l)ut  xrucrjely' unequal.  Thefe  definitions 
^rc  alib-ioipcrfeil,  or  erroneous  as  fliallprc- 
fcntly  be  Ihewn, 

.  .1 J4.  With?  refpect  to  quantity,  the  oppo- 
i^tlpn  of  propfffition**is  fufceptible  of  ten  dif- 
ferent combinations ; .  for  both  may  be  jmiverM 
©r  both  particular,  or  bath  Jingnlar,  or  both 
tfldefinite. 

Or  one  miverfal  and  the  other  farticular ; 
,Qr  one  U7iiverfal\^Xi^  the  other  JinguJar ;  or  onf 
nniverfal  and  the  other  indefinite. 

Or  one  may  be  particular  and  the   other 
Jsngular ;  or  one  particular  and  the  other  inr 
definite. 

Or  pnc  lVi^y  he  Jingular  zsA  the  other  /»- 
definite.  :     . 

Ftrji 
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Second  Ca^.     Both  particular. 

^t^.  Firft,  fomc  wars  arc  juft,  moft  war» 
are  not  juft,  or  unjuft. 

Second,  feme  nien  are  mortal,  fome  men 
are  not  mortal. 

Thirds  ibme  mien  are  omnifclent,  fbme 
men  are  i.ot  omnifcicnt. 

124.  When  the  eonncxicm  of  the  ful:^e<f): 
and  predicate  is  ncccffary  or  conftant,  the'af^ 
firmative  muft  be  true,  and  the  negative  falft^ 
as  in  the  fecond  example. 

i^.  When  the  connexion,  i^  condagcnt, 
as  in  the  firft  example,  both  arc  true. 

126.  So  if  the  difconnexioa  be  ed!ential>. 
neceffary,  or  conftant,  the  negative  is  true,  as 
in  the  third  example,  and  the  affirmative 
falfe. 

157.  In  the  propofitiony^tei  men  are  cmmf- 
dent^  I  think  the  negation  afieds  only  thc- 
quantlty  of  the  proportion  and  not  tine  co- 
pula ;•  and  confcqucntly  the  propofitioH  is  not 
negative,  but  merely  in  appearance:  Isrence 
the  propofitions  fome  wars  are  pift^fooo  wars 
arc  jujU  do  not  oppofc  each  other,  for  the  laft 
is  tantaniDiuit  to  nnt  many  wars  areju/i. 

128.  The 
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128.  The  oppofition  of  particular  propo- 
fitions  to  each  other  is  called  Jub-contrarjt ; 
tlwir  diftin<ftive  charafter  is,  that,  both  may 
be  true,  and  then  they  are  not  oppofite  ;^  or 
one  may  be  true,  and  the  other  falfc,  but  both 
cannot  be  falfe :  for  if  both  were  falfc,  then 
*  the  univcrfal  propofition  that  comprifes  one  of 
them  would  be  falfe,  and  if  lb,  the  other  muft 
be  true,  other  wife  contradiftory  propofitions 
would  be  falle.  Thus  Jome  men  are  white, 
Jome  men  are  not  whtte^  cannot  both  be  falle, 
otherwile  the  propofitions,  for  inftancc  'all 
men  arc  white,  and  Ibme  are  not  white,  would 
both  be  falfe. 

Third  Cafe.     Both  Jingular . 

1 29.  If  both  refer  to  the  fame  thing,  or  to 
the  fame  perfon  (whether  natural,  politic,  or 
fi&itioua,)  in  the  fame  circumftances  of  time 
and  place,  and  in  the  fame  refped:,  then  ona 
muft  be  true  and  the  other  falfe,  as  Alexander 
conquered  Perfia,  Alexander  did  not  cotiquer 
Fer/ia ;  the  moon  governs  thefeafons,  the  moon 
does  not  gmern  thefeafons  ;  the  whole  army  wdf 
h^g&ied  with  theplogut^  &c. 

130,  But  if  they  relate  to  different  cir- 

F  2  cumftanccs 
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0Q||tiftancc5  of  time  or  place^  both  may  Bcf 
true. 

Thus  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans,  Han^ 
nihal  did  not  defeat  the  Romans,  for  he  was 
defeated  at  Zama. 

131.  Propofitions  oppofcd  to  each  other, 
as  in  No.  izg,  are  called  contradiclory ;  their 
diilinguifhing  characfler  is,  that  both  cannot 
be  true  nor  both  falfe,  but  one  mufl  be  true 
and  the  other  falfc. 

Fourth  Cafe.     Both  indefinite: 

i^Z.  Tirfi,  men  are  mortal,  men  are  nat 
mortal. 

Second,  merchants  are  indti/irious,  merchants' 
are  not  indii/lrious^ 

Third,  the  injured  are  not  apt  toforg'rue,  the    ^ 
injured  are  apt  to  forgive. 

Fourth,  the  cruel  are  not  beloved,  the  cruel 
are  beltrved. 

Fifth,  men  are  not  omnifcient,  men  are  omnif- 
tient. 

J 33  Jf  *^c  connexion  of  the  fubjcft  with 
the  predicate  is  ncccffary,  the  affirmative 
muft  be  true  and  the  negative  falfe,  as  in  the 
firft  example. 

134.  If 


I 
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134*  I^  the  connexion  be  not  necefimrf^ 
hnt  uiual  and  common,  then  the  indefinite 
propofitions  muft  be  confidered  as  particular, 
with  the  addition  of  moj^  or  many;  and  the 
affirmative  is  true,  aind  the  negative  falie,  as 
mo/i  merchants  are  indtiftrious,  mo/i  merchants 
nre  not  indii/irious. 

J 35-  If  the  difconnc^pioja  is  njsceflary,  as  in 
the  fifth  example,  then  the  negative  muft  be, 
true,  and  the  affirmative  falfe,  as  in  the  fifth 
example.  If  the  difconnexion  is  not  without 
exception,  yet  moil  ufiial  and  common^  then 
the  indefinite  prbpofitions  muft  he  ^eonfidered 
as  particular ;  with  the  addition  of  mo/l  or 
manyt  then  the  negative  is  true,  and  the  affirt- 
mative  falfe :  thus  in  the  third  example,  tfioft 
injur edperfom are  dijincjined  to  forgive  (that  is, 
not  inclined,)  is  true,  moji  injured  perfons  are 
apt  to  forgive  is  falfe.  If  thefe  indefinite  pro- 
pofitions  were  refolved  into  univerfal  ones,  as 
no  injured  man  is  apt  to  forgive  y  all  injured  nmt 

4 

are  apt  to  forgive,  then  they  would  be  contra^ 
^nd  both  falfe. 

1 36.  But  it  is  a  :geiW5raJ  ru^c  in  conftruc- 
tion,  to  falfify  as  little  of  the  text  as  poffiblic^ 
MalediSia  expofitio  qua  corrumpit  fextum. 

F3  Wfb 
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Fifth  Cafe.     One  univerfal  and  one  particular. 

137.  Firjiy  all  men  are  mortalyfome  men  are 
not  mortal. 

m 

Second,  no  man  is  omnifdent,  fome  men  are 
emnjfdent. 

Tbirdy  all  battles  have  been  attended  with 
hhodpiedj  fome  battles  have  7tot  been  attended 
with  bloodfhed. 

Fourth,  one  battle  has  not  been  attended  with 
ihodfhed. 

Fifth,  all  merchants  are  indiiftrious,  fome 
merchants  are  not  indufirious. 

Sixth,  no  man  is  wife,  fome  ttmn  is  wfe,  Qr 
one  man  is  wife. 
,  Sevefith,  all  beings  are  eternal. 

Eighth,  no  being  is  eternal,  fome  beings  are 
eternal. 

138.  When  an  univerfal  propofition  is  op* 
pofed  by  a  particular  propofition^  the  oppo- 
iition  has  generally  been  deemed  contradiciorym 
But  as  it  is  a  maxim  univerfally  allowed^  that 
two  contradi<3:ory  propofitions  cannot  in  any 
cafe  be  both  true,  or  both  falfe,  but  that  one 
is  necejjarity  true,  and  the  other  neceffgrily. 
falfe ;  and  iince^  nevertbelefsi  cafes  happen  in 

which 
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which  it  is  poflible  that  both  the  uhircrfal 
and  the  particular  ;propo{ition  may  be  falfe,  it 
is  plain  that  the  definition  is  inaccurate,  and 
that  a  diilin6Uon  muft  be  taken. 

139.  Firftly.  If  the  connexion  of  the  predi- 
cate with  the  fubjeA  be  necejfary^  as  in  the  firfl: 
tcxample,  then  the  univerfal  affirmative  muji  be 
true,  and  the  particular  negative  falfe :  thefe  ^ 
then  are  cpntradidory. 

140.  So  if  the  dtfconnexion  is  neccflary,  the 
xmivcrfal  negative  mtyi  be  true,  as  in  the 
fecond  example,  and  the  particidar  af&rmativc 
falfe- 

141.  Secondly.  If  the  connexion  ^i  the 
predicate  with  the  fubjeft  be  contingent,  as  in 
the  third  example,  both  propolitions  maybe 
fidfe ;  the  unrverfal  affirmative  if  there  be  one 
exception,  and  the  particular  negative  if  there 
be  but  one  exception;  for  yo»^^,  joined  to  a 
plural  fubftantive,  denotes  at  leafl:  twd ;  and 
of  a  battle  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
example,  we  have  one  inftanc*  in  Italy.  But 
the  wprdySw^  joined  to  a  fubftantive  in  the 
iingular  number,  as  in  the  fixth  example,  dc« 
notes  only  one  perfon  or  thing.  In  the  feventh 
^xacpple,    the   firft  propofition  is  falfe,   the 

F  4  fecond 
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fccond  true :  in  the  eighth  example  both  are 
falfc ;  if  the  fccond  propofition  had  been  one 
hetng  is  eternal,  then  the  propoGtions  would 
be  contradiiftory ;  but  as  it  is  ftated,  the  fccond 
affirms  more  than  is  ncceflary  to  falfify  the 
firft. 

J  42.  So  if  the  difconnexion  be  contingent, 
both  may,  by  poffibility,  be  falfc,  though  in 
general  one  is  true  and  the  other  falfe,  as  in 
the  fifth  example ;  for  there  the  univerfal  af- 
firmative is  certainly  falfe,  and  the  particular 
negative  is  not  ncceflarily  true,  for  if  hut  one 
merchant  were  induftrious,  it  would  be  falfc, 
iorfome  implies  at  leaft  more  than  one. 

143,  Hence  the  true  definition  of  contra- 
diftory  propofitions  is,  that  one  exaAly  denies 
the  fame,  identical  point  that  the  other  affirms, 
and  nothing  more  or  lefs  than  is  fufficient  to 
falfify  the  affirmative ;  or  convcrfcly,  if  the 
affirmative  ^flerts  no  mpre  or  lefs  thaa  is  re- 
quired to  falfify  the  negative ;  and  the  reaibn 
is,  that  the  diftindlive  charaAer  of  contradic- 
tory propofitions  confifts  in  this,  that  one  mufi 
be  true  and  the  other  falfe,  upon  this  ground, 
that  it  is  impOjffihle  to  he  and  not  to  he.  Now 
f;his  ground  would  not  ^pply  if  any  thing 

more 
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inorc  were  denied  by  one  propofition  than  i$. 
affirmed  by  the  othpr,  or  affirmed  by  the  on* 
^han  is  denied  by  the  other ;  as  in  fuch  cafe^ 
tlie  excefs  would  be  fuperfluous,  not  being 
contradii^ed. 

144.  Thus  the  proportions  atttnen  arewj/Cf 
Jome  men  are  not  wife,  are  not  contradiftory, 

for  the  fecond  denies  more  than  is  neceiTary 
to .  falfify  the  firft,  as  the  eziilence  of  one 
fingle  unwife  man  would  be  fufficient  to  faI-> 
fify  it.  So  the  proportions  all  men  are  wife, 
no  man  is  wife,  arc  not  contradiftory,  though 
the  iecond  exadlly  denies  what  the  firft  af- 
firms, becaufe  it  does  fo,  and  alfo  more  than 
is  neceflary  to  falfify  it ;  therefore  both  may 

« 

be,  and  in  this  cafe  really  are,  falfe;  die  truth 
of  both  is  impoffible. 

Sixth  Cafe,     One  univerfal  and  ^nejmgidar. 

145,  Pirjlf  no  General  has  been  always  Juc* 
fefsful,  Marlborough  was  always  fuccefsfuL 

Second,  all  goverm^ents  are  imperfeEl,  one 
government  is  not  imperfeSl ;  thefe  propoiitions 
are  evidently  contradidory,  therefore  one  muft 
)>e  true,  and  the  othci:  falfc« 

Third, 
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Tiird,  all  beings  are  eternal,  one  heing  is  Met 
wternal;  the  firft  falfe,  the  fecond  true. 

Seventh  ddfc.     One   univerfal  and  the  other 

i^idejinite. 

146.  Firft,  men  Ihould  avoid  all  dangers, 
no  man  ihould  avoid  all  dangers. 

Second,  ftates  have  been  ruined  by  inteftinc 
commotions,  no  ftatc  has  'been  ruined  by  in- 
-tcftinc  commotions. 

147.  Men  being  taleen  generally  and  abfe- 
lutcly  in  the  firft  example,  without  any  re- 
ference to  age,  rank,  or  profeffion,  mi^  be 
^mderftood  univcrfally ;  and  in  that  fenfe  the 
affirmative  is  falfe,  for  the  dangers  refulting 
from  rcfiftance  to  enemies  Ihould  not  always 
be  avoided,  nor  tvcn probable  dangers,  a3  thofe 
of  navigation,  &c.  in  common  life.  The  ne- 
gative is  alfo  falfe  for  fome  men,  as  the  old, 
the  infirm,  the  unarmed,  &c,  ihould  avoid  ali 
<la»gcrs;  the  propofitions  a^e  thea  contrary^ 
and  both  falfe. 

148.  In  the  fecond  example,  the  affir- 
mative is  to  be  taken  particularly,  and  b  true  ; 
for  the  ftates  of  Greece,  which  in  faft  formed 
one  federal  body,   were  ruined  by  their  in- 

teftine 
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teftine  broils,  and  fo  were  thofc  of  Holland 
lately ;  but  England  was  not  ruined  in  con- 
fequencc  of  the  grand  rebellion,  nor  France 
by  the  wars  of  the  League ;  nor  lately,  by  the 
fevolts  of  the  Vcndeans,  Lyons,  Marfeille3, 
&c. ;  the  negative  is  falfe,  and  the  propofitioa 
contrary,  as  more  is  denied  than  was  affirmed. 

149.  Hencp  if  an  indefinite  propofitiori  is 
reducible  to  an  unher/aJy  this  cafe  will  coin^ 
cide  with  the  firft,  and  £hould  be  coufidered 
accordingly. 

If  reducible  to  a  particular,  it  will  agree 
with  the  fifth  cafe. 

If  reducible  to  zjtngular^  it  will  agree  with 
the  fixth  cafe. 

Eighth  Cafe.     One  particular  and  onejingutar.  ^ 

150.  Firji.fome  Romans  were  virtuous,  CIo- 
dius  was  not  virtuous. 

151.  Thefe  propofitions  a»  never  oj^ofitc 
to  each  other ;  for  as  the  particular  afBrms 
or  denies  only  a  part  of  the  iiibjed):,  the  fin* 
gular  muft  relate  to  another  part,  or  be  coft^ 
prehended  in  the  otfaer^  aud  both  may  be 
taroe. 

Ninth 
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NintJb  Cafe.     Cite  particular  and  the  other  In-- 

definite. 

152.  Firjlf  Jiates  hanse  been  ruined  by  civil 
wars,  fotnejiates  have  not  been  ruined  by  civil 
wars. 

Second,  the  indujirious  are  Juccefsful,fome  in-' 
dvjirious  men  are  not  fuccefsful. 

153.  The  indefinite  propofition  is  cither 
reducible  to  an  unhverfal,  and  then  the  op- 
pofition  coincides  v^ith  that  in  the  fifth  cafe; 
or  it  is  reducible  to  ^  particular,  as  in  both  the 
examples,  and  then  it  coincides  with  the 
fecond  cafe :    in  the  firft  example,  add  many 

fiates,  &c. ;    and  in  the  fecond  example,  add 
mofi  indujirious,  &c* 

Te^nth  Cafe.     One  fngular  and  tie  other  in-- 

^    definite. 

154.  If  the  indefinite  be  reducible. to  an 
nnruerfal,  it  coincides  with  the  fixth  cafe. 

If  it  be  reducible  to  ^fngular,  it  will  agree 
with  the  third  cafe.     . 

,  Jf  reducible-  to  a  pariicular^  it  will  coincide 
^with  the  eighth  cafe ;  and  in  fa6l  there  is  no 
oppofition. 

Of 
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Of  Subaltern  oppofitlon. 

155.  This  is  improperly  called  an  oppo- 
iition^  for  both  propofitionsrarc  afSrmativc,  or 
both  arc  negative,  they  differ  only  in  quantity : 
thus, 

Firjif  all  men  are  liable  to  tntftakeSy  fame  men 
are  liable  to  miftahes. 

Secondf  all  men  are  wife,  fome  men  are  wife, 
or  Socrates  was  wife. 

Third,  no  man  is  omnifcient ,  fome  men  are  not 
cmnifcient.  > 

Fourth,  no  war  is  jufi,fome  wars  (or  many,. 
or  mod,)  are  unjufi. 

On  this  fpecies  of  oppdfition  wc  may  re- 
mark; 

156.  Firft,  if  the  univerfal  proportion  be 
true,  the  fubordinatc,  whether  particular  or 
fingular,  muil  be  true  alfo,  as  in  the  firft  and 
fecond  examples;  for  an  univerfal  truth  is 
only  an  abridged  expreffion  of  every  particular 
truth,  and  therefore  is  faid  to  contain  them. 

157.  But  if  the  univerfal  propofition  be 
falfe,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  the  fubordW 
nate  is  falfe ;  for  a  falfe  univerfal  propofition 
does  not  include,  but  rather  falfely  excludes 

all 
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all  other  fubordinate  propoiitiona ;  thcfc  there- 
fore arc  independent  of  it,  and  may  be  true, 
as  in  the  fecond  and  fourth  examples. 

158.  Second,  if  the  connexion  dr  difcon* 
ncxion  of  the  fiibjcil  and  predicate^  be  eilcn- 
tial,  neceflary.  or  conftant,  then  the  univcr/al 
affirmative  in  the  one  cafe,  an^the  univerfal  ^ 
negative  in  the  other,  are  true,  as^.  the  ficft> 
and  third  examples,  '  • 

159.  But  if  the  connexion  or  difcbnriexion 
be,  contingent,  then  the  univerfal,  whether 
affirmative  or  negative,  is  falfe,  as  in  the 
fecond  and  fourth  examples. 

1 60.  NotCy  if  in  any  cafe  the  nature  of  tbc 
connexion  between  the  fubjcd  and  predicate 
of  cither  propofitlon  be  doubtful,  the  oppo- 
iition  muft  alfo  be  doubtful. 

In  general  we  may  remark,  that  from  the 
tt^tbofan  timverjal propo/ition^  we  niay  infer 
the  truth  of  every  particular  propofition  com- 
prifed  in  the  univerfal ;  but  from  tht  falfebood 
of  a>t  univerfal propo^fitiony  we  'cannot  infer  the 
falfchood  of  its  fubordinate  particular  propa- 
fition.  .     / 

Again,  from  the  truth  of  a  particular  pro^- 
poiition,  vvc  cannot  infer  the  truth  of  an  uni- 
verfal ; 
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Terial ;  but  from  the  falfehood  of  a  particular 
propofitiony  we  may  infer  the  falfehood  of  the 
tiniverlal :  thus  if  it  be  falfe  thstjorm  men  arer 
capable  of  committing  every  crime,  it  is  falfo 
that  all  men  are  capable  of  committing  every 
erimi. 

Of  Incompatibirtty. 

i6i.  Propofitions  are  incompatible  with 
each  other  when  the  fubjeA  of  each  propo- 
jfitron  being  the  fame,  either  expreffly,  im- 
plicitly, or  equivalently,  the  predicate  of  the 
one  is  inconfiftcnt  with  that  of  the  other;  and 
oonfequently  both  cannot  be  true,  but  both 
may  be  falfe.  or  one  true  and  the  other  falfe;. 

as, 

Firjij  all  men  are  white y  all  men  are  hlach 

Second,  all  things  have  had  a  beginning,  the- 
world  is  eternal. 

Third,  loft  fummer  was  warm  (that  is,  at 
an  average  heated  to  6^"^,  or  above,  of  Fahren- 
heit;) lafl  fummer  was  cold  (that  is,  at  asi 
average  below  6^""  Fahrenheit.) 

Five  thoufand  men  remained  in  the  city,  tbr&B- 

t-heufand  men  only  remained  in  the  city. 

Fifth,  aU  bodies  move,  all  bodies  are  at  refl. 

16;?.  In- 
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1 6'z.  Incompatibility,  properly  fb  called^  is 
always  reducible  to  oppoiition,  either  of  con- 
trariety or  of  contradiAion,  and  to  be  reafbned 
upon  in  the  fame  manner. 

163.  To  form  this  reduc^on,  the  fubjc6t 
of  each  propofition,  if  apparently  difFerenty 
as  in  the  fourth  example,  muft  be  (hewn  U> 
be  the  fame.  And  the  predicates,  if  vague, 
muft  be  reduced  to  a  precifc  determinate 
jenie,  as  in  the  third  example,  othcrwife  one 
could  not  oppofc  the  other,  not  being  ad 
idem. 

164.  If  the  connexion  of  one  or  other  of 
the  predicates  disjunSIhely,  with  the  fubje<% 
of  tlie  propofition,  be  effcntial,  neceifaiy,  or 
conflant,  as  in  the  fifth  example,  then  the  op- 
pofition  is  that  of  contrariety  ;  and  both  may 
be  falfe,  as  in  that  example,  for  fome  bodies 
may  move,  and  fome  be  at  reft. 

165.  If  the  connexion  of  only  one  of  the 
predicates  with  the  fubjedl  is  effcntial,  necef- 
fary,  or  conftant,  as  in  the  fecond  example, 
then  the  oppofition  is  that  of  contradidion, 
and  confequcntly  one  of  the  propofitions  muft 
be  true  and  the  other  falfe  :  eternal  is  tanta- . 
mount  to  no  beginning.     But  if  it  be  deemed 

to 
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to  denote  alfo  no  end^  the  oppofition  will  be 
that  of  contrariety ;  but  the  refult  will  be  the 
fame,  for  one  of  the  proportions  is  true  and 
the  other  falfe.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  aflerted 
that  the  world  could  have^been  created  from 
all  eternity  ;  if  fo,  fon:ie  things  might  have 
been  eternal  and  fbme  not :  but  the  falfehood 
of  this  opinion  fliall  elfewhere  be  dejnon* 
ftrated, 

1 66.  If  the  connexion  of  the  predicated 
with  the  fubjeft  be  contingent,  as  in  the  firft, 
third,  and  fourth  examples,  then'  the  oppo- 
fition is  that  of  contrariety,  and  both  propo- 
sitions may  be  falfe,  as  in  the  firft  example, 
or  one  may  be  true  and  the  other  falfe,  as  in 
the  third  and  fourth  examples;  or  in  the 
fourth  example  both  may  be  falfe,  for  perhaps 
four  thoufand  men  remained  in  the  city,  or 
perhaps  none  at  a]l  remained  in  it. 

In  the  fecond  example  the  fubje<ft,  though 
not  apparently,  yet  is  in  reality  the  /amc,  the 
world  being  comprifed  in  all  things. 

In  the  fourth  example,  to  evince  the  iden- 
tity of  the  fubjedts/both  propofitions  muft  ba 
altered  into  others  equivalent  to  them :  thus 
the  number  that  retnamed  in  the  city  was  five 

G  ^houfandf 
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fhoufandt  the  number  that  remained  In  the  ctiy 
xvas  only  three  thoufand.  If  the  word  only 
were  omitted,  the  propolitions  would  not  be 
Incompatible,  but  merely  different. 

167.  The  next  rale  I  (hall  lay  down  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Marfh:,  from  whom  it  is  taken^ 

''  If  a  pofition,  of  which  the  truth  is  ad*- 
*'  mittcd,  is  urged  againft  another  pofition, 
*'  the  truth  of  which  is- the  fubjeA  of  inquiry, 
^^  the  former  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  necef- 
^'  lary  contradidion,  and  therefore  a  confu^ 
**  tatlon  of  the  latter,  unlefs  the  two  pofitions 
^  arc  wholly  Irreconcilable.  To  prevent  there- 
*^  fore  the  former  from  being  confidered  as  a 
'^  confutation  of  the  latter,  it  is  not  neceffary 
**  to  prove  that  the  two  pofitions  miift  have 
"  the  fame  meaning,  efpecially  if  one  of  them 
is  exprefTed  with  ambiguity  and  admits  of 
various  explanations.'** 


tx 
u 


C/Di/paritj. 

r68.  Difparate  propodtions  arc  thofc  whofe 
ftibjecis  are  different  and  irrelative,  and  hence 
the  truth  or  talfehood  of  the  one,  is  uncon 

*  See  Marlh'i  defence  of  the  illuftration  Qf  his  hypothefis 
4^  the  origin  of  tbc  Grofpclsj  p.  30,  in  the  note. 

neiflcd 
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rie(fled  with  and  independent  of  that  of  the 
other. 

Equivalency. 

169.  Propofitions  are  faid  to  be  eq\iivale;it 
to  each  other,  when  both,  though  exprefled 
in  different  words,  convey  the  fame  mean- 
ing- 


SECTION  III. 

OF   THE  MobE  OF  COMTRADICTION  OF   SIMPLE  PRO- 
POSITIONS. 

170.  In  many  controverfies,  much  wrang- 
ling often  arifes  from  doubts  whether  one  af- 
fertion  is  contradidlorj  or  contrary  to  another, 
or  whether  one  is  confiftent  with  the  other. 
What  amounts  to  a  contradiftion  to  an  uni^ 
verfal  propoiition  is  fufficiently  clear ;  but 
with  refpeft  to  particular  and  indefinite  pro- 
pofitions, the  following  obfervations  may  be 
^cful.  - 

Particular. 

171.  If  the  particular  propofrtion  be  in  the 

G  2,  Jingular 
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Jingular  Jftumher,  it  muft  be  contradidlcd  by  an 
univerfal,  as  in  No.  141. 

172.  But  if  the^ particular  propofition  be  in. 
the  plural  number,  we  muft  confider  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  or  difconnexion  of  the  fub- 
jeft  and  predicate. 

-  173.  For  if  the'  connexton  or  dlfconttexion  be 
contingent,  disfome  wars  arejuji,  then  to  form 
a  contradidion,  we  muft  add  the  words  ex-^ 
cept  one,  or  words  to  that  amount,  as  not  more 
than  one  war  is  j/Ji ;  for  Jome  implies  at  leaft 
two,  and  confcquentl j  cannot  be  cooitradidcd 
but  by  excluding  any  plurality.  If  you  fay 
no  war  is  juji,  or  not  one  one  war  is  juji,  you 
deny  it  is  true  the  firft  propofition;  but  then 
you  deny  more  than  was  affirmed  by  that 
propofition,  and  therefore  your  negative  is  not 
precife.  If  the  particular  proportion  be  ne- 
gative, as  many  wars  are  unjuji,  to  contradict 
it  you  muft  fay  all  wars  hut  one  arejiifl\  it  is, 
however,  of  little  confequence  in  this  cafe,  to 
know  whether  the  propolitions  are  contradic- 
tory or  contrary,  for  even  if  barely  contrary, 
one  of  them  is  true  and  the  other  falfe. 

174.  If  the  connexion  or  difconnexion  of 
the  fubjeci  with  the  predicate  be  eflential,  nc- 

'  ceflary. 
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ccfTary,  or  "conftant/ then  no  addition  need 
be  made  to  the  univerfal  propofition,  zsfome   . 
mm  are  mortal^  no  man  is  mortal. 

Indefinite. 

175.  To  contradift  an  indefinite  propofi- 
tion,  we  muft  confider  whether  it  be  equivalent 
to  an  univerfal,  lingular,  or  particular  propo- 
fition^  and  theij  treat  it  accordingly.  ' 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  THB  CONVERSION  OF  PROPOSITIONS. 

176.  The  converfion  of  proportions  is  ge- 
nerally thought  an  ufelefs  operation,  yet  in 
controverfies  it  is  often  found  of  great  vax^ 
portance,  as  ro^y  be  feen  by  the  dextrous  ufc 
made  of  it  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  prefent 
bifhop  of  Offory,  in  his  cfelebrated  demoi^ftra- 
tion  of  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  God 

apriori.     * 

177,  The  converfion  ojf  nipropofition  coi;i* 
fifts  in  a  riew  arrangement  of,  or  fome  accef- 
fion  tq,  its  terms,  the  fcnijb  pf  the  origineil  r^- 
maininjg  unaltered,     r . 

G3  178.  When 
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178.  When  the  new  arrangement  confifts 
in  a  mere  change  of  the  fubjeft  into  the  pre- 
dicate, and  of  the  predicate  into  the  fubjeft, 
it  is  called  ^JlmpJe  converjiotiy  ^sfome  kings  are 
tyrants  is  converted  into,y&w^  tyrants  are  kings: 
no  vicious  man  is  happy,  is  converted  into  no 
happy  man  is  vicious. 

I  yg.  If  in  the  new  arrangement,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  derivative  propoiition  is  exprefled, 
which  quantity  was  barely  underftood,  but 
not  exprefled  in  the  original  propofition,  this 
is  call  d  a  particular  converfion,  and  by  the 
fcholaftics  coTVucrjlo  per  accidens  :  as  all  men  are 
animalsy  then  fome  animals  are  men ;  Ijierc  the 
word  fome  is  added,  but  makes  no  change  in 
the  fenfe. 

1 80.  The  general  rule  is,  that  the  quantity 
exprefled  or  plainly  implied  in  the  derivative, 
dliall  be  the  fame  as  that  exprefled  or  implied 
in  the  original  propofition. 

181.  If  in  the  new  arrangement,  th^fiib- 
jeft  of  the  original  propofition  becoming  tlib 
predicate  of  the  derivative,  and  the  predicate 
becoming  the  fubjecft,  and  to  each  of  them 
the  negative^ig'^  ^tot  is  affixed  (unlefs  already 
included  in  th^  other,)  this  is  called  conver- 
fion 
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iion  hy  contrappfition.  Thus  Dr.  Hamilton, 
in  the  above-mentioned  di^flfertation,  p.  142, 
argues :  whatever  is  contingent  muft  have  Imd 
a  caufe,  therefore  'vohat  bad  not  a  caufe  was  not 
'Contingent :  thus  every  man  is  mortsl^  is  con- 
verted into  no  immortal  being,  (that  is,  no  being 
4hat  is  immortalj  is  a  man,  or  a  being  that  is 
immortal  is  not  a  man ;  all  thefc  arc  affirmative  ^ 
by  reafcn  of  the  two  negatives. 

18^.  Hence  w^e  fee  that  converfion  is  « 
ipecies  of  rcafoning ;  for  if  the  fubje<%  be  idcil* 
tified^  or  any  way  conne<%ed  with  the  predi- 
cate, as  far  as  that  connexion  extends,  the 
predicate  muft  alfo  be  conne<%ed  with  the 
£il:^e6t ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  affirnaed  of  the 
fubjedl,  the  fubje(%  tnay  be  affirmed  of  as 
much  of  it,  as  the  connexion  extends  to. 
Thus  if  A  be  conaecSted  with  By  llien  B  muft 
alfo  be  connefted  with  A ;  but  if  B  denotes  a 
Icries  of  limilar  indeed  but  unconnefted  lines, 
then  A  will  be  connefted  only  with  that  par- 
ticular line  with  which  it  is  in  conta6t.  See 
No.  103. 

183.  Then  fince  the  fenfe  of  the  derivative 
propofition  is  exaftly  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
original,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  it 

G  4  follows 
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follows  that  if  the  original  be  true,  the  deri- 
vative muft  alfo  be  trqe,  and  vice  verfa  ;  in  a 
word,  if  the  original  be  true,  falfe,  probable, 
doubtful,  poffible,  impoflfible,  ncccflary,  or 
contingent,  affirmatrve,  or  negative,  univerfal, 
iingular,  or  particular,  the  derivative  muft  ex- 
aAly  correfpond  with  it,  that  is,  it  muft  be 
true,  falfe,  probable,  &c. 

1 84.  As  a  propofition  is  faid  to  be  the  con* 
verfe  of  another,  when  its  fubjeft  is  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  other,  fo  an  argument  is  faid  to 
be  the  convcrfe  of  another,  when  its  antece- 
dent is  the  conclufion  of  the  other,  and  its 
conclufion  the  antecedent  of  the  other. 

1^5.  In  geometry,  a  propofition  is  faid  to 
-te  the  converfe  of  nnotber ;  when  after  infer- 
ring a  conclufion  from  a  fuppofition,  the  con^ 
clufion  is  itfelf  fuppofed,  and  the  original  fi)p-« 
pOfition  is  inferred  from  it. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


or  COMPOUND  PROPOSITIONS. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  COMPOUND  PROPOSITIONS. 

1 86.  A  compound  propofition  is  that  which 
hath  two  or  more  fubje6i;s,  or  one  fub)e6l  and 
two  or  more  predicates,  cither  cxpreflly  af- 
firmed to  be  both  true  or  to  be  both  falfe^  or 
that  one  is  true  and  the  other  falfe,  and 
neither  of  which  can  be  coniidered  as  inci- 
dental to  the  other. 

Hence  a  compound  proportion  coniiils  of, 
or  is  refbivablc  into,  two  or  more  propofitions, 
forming  one  fcntence. 

Of  thefe  there  arc  ten  kinds ;  firft,  conjunc- 
tive ;  fccond,  disjunSiive ;  third,  comparative ; 
fourth,  q^milative;  fifth,  cau/al ;  dxth,  dt/cre" 
true;  fevcnth,  conditional;  eighth^  exclu/ive; 
ninths  exceptive ;  tenth,  definitive. 
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Fir/l,  Cenju7i^ive. 

1*8/.  ConjunSltve  propofitions  arc  thofc 
"whofe  fubjefts  or  attributed,  or  both,  arc 
jointly  conne<5led  by  affirmative;  or  difcon- 
necfted  by  negative  terms,  and  confequently 
it  is  refolvable  into  as  many  partial  propo- 
fitiOns, 

Firft,  thus  Cafar  and  Pompey  were  excellent 
generalsj  that  is,  Caefar  was  an  excellent  ge- 
neral, and  Pompey  was  an  excellent  general ; 
here  t\icjuhje6ls  are  joined,  and  the  propofi- 
tion  affirmative. 

Second,  fo  Cafar  was  an  esccelleTti  and  fer^ 
tunate  general  \  here  the  predicates  or  attri- 
butes a're  conjoined. 

Third,  fo  neither  -Co'far  nor  Pampey  loved 
iheir  country ;  here  the  fubjeAs  are  joined  by 
the  negative  terms,  for  the  negation  falls  on 
the  verb  ;  for  the  proportion  is  equivalent  to 
'Cafar  did  not  love  bis  country ^  and  Pompey  did 

not  love  his  country^ 

_  ^^  • 

'  Fourth,  fo  Pontpey  *tsoas  vain  and unf&riun&t€\ 
here  the  predicates  are  joined.  Cafar  rvas 
neither  tc^i  nor  cruel  \  here  the  predicates  are 
joined  by  a.  negative  term,  for  it  is  cquivaleiit 

to 
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to  two  propofitions,   Crfar  was  not  rajh^  and 
Cdefar  %vas  not  cruel. 

Fifth,  ft)  riches  and  power  enable  rnen  to  do 
much  good  and  much  evil;  here  two  fubjeft's 
and  two  predicates  are  conjoined,  and  the 
propofition  is  equivalent  to  four  propofitions, 
if  the  fubjefts  be  taken  di/iributively ;  or  to  two' 
propofitions,  if  the  fubje6ls  be  taken  collec- 
truelyy  that  is,  the  aggregates  of  riches  and 
power. 

1 88.  When  two  lubjcfts  are  conjoined,  but 
the  predicate  is  applicable  only  to  the  union 
or  aggregate  of  both,  the  propofition  is  not 
compotind,  for  it  cannot  be  refolved  into  two 
propofitions. 

So  to  believe  the  doSlrines  of  Chrijiianity,  and 
ifve  according  to  thofe  of  'Epicurus y  is  very  ex^ 
iraordinary  ;  here  the  predicate  is  inapplicable 
to  each  fubjeft  feparately  taken,  and  appli- 
cable only  to  the  union  of  both.  But  if  in  this 
cafe  there  were  two  predicates,  as  very  extra-- 
•  ordinary  and  contradiSldry ^  then  the  propofition 
would  .be  refolvable  into  two,  and  confe- 
quently  compound.     . 

189.     A  '^'   conjuncflive     propofition-    is 

*  See  Dr.  Watts,  p,  i<i. 

falfc. 
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falfc,  *  if  any  of  the  propofitions  into  which 
it  is  refolvable  be  falfc  :  thus  the  propoiition 
virtue  and  riches  are  ^lecejfary  to  Jalvation  is 
falfcj  becaufc  riches  are  not  neceffary. 

Hence  a  cor\jund:iye  proportion  is  contra- 
didked  by  denying  the  connexion,  or  affirming 
a  connexion  if  the  proportion  be  negative : 
thus,  in  the  above  cafe,  the  union  of  virtue  and 
riches  is  not  necejfary  to  Jalvation ;  and  in  the 
firft  example,  neither  Caefar  nor  Pompey  were 
^fexcellent  generals ;  and  in  the  fecond,  Cafar 
was  7toi  an  excellent  nor  a  fortunate  genera t; 
^nd  in  the  third,  both  Cafar  and  Pompey  loved 
their  country  are  contradictory. 

Second^  DisjM?i!:live. 

1 90.  A  digunftive  propofition  is  that  which 
contains  cither  one  fubjcd,  and  two  or  more 
.predicates  oppofed  to  each  other,  or  tw^o  or 
more  fubjeCls  oppofed  to  each  other,  with  one 
predicate,  or  two  or  more  predicates  oppofed 
to  each  other ;  +  it  is  refolvable  into  as  many 
branches  qr^oppofite  propofitions  as  the  fenfe 

*  So  ruled  by  Parker,  chief  juftice,  in  the  cafe  of  BuIIer 
and  Mcliffy,  i  Lofft,  i?5,     i  Strange,  76,  &c, 
t  Sec  Watts.  , 


I   ^ 


/ 


\ 
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y^lM  admit.  One  or  other  is  ail'erted  to 
be  true,  but  which  of  them,  is  left  undeter- 
mined. 

Firft,  fb  all  wars  are  either  ju/i  or  unjujij  rc- 
folvcd  into  all  wars  are  jtifty  or  all  wars  are 
utijufi ;  here  the  predicates  are  oppofed  to  each 
other. 

Second,  fo  either  Cafar  or  Pompey  could 
conquer  the  Parthians,  rcfolvcd  into,  Cafar 
could  conquer  the  Parthians,  or  Pompey  could 
conquer  the  Parth'ans ;  here  are  two  fubjed» 
and  one  predicate. 

Third,  fo  favourable  or  unfavourable  judg* 
ments  artfe  either  from  ignorance  or  from  par^ 
tiality,  or  from  prejudice ;  here  are  twb  fub- 
je<Ss  and  three  predicates,  and  refblvable  into 
fix  propoiitlons.  However,  It  may  be  faid, 
that  the  firft  disjunftivc  or,  is  equivalent,  to 
the  conjun^ive  and;  but  this  does  not  always 
happen,  as  all  the  Judgments  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  J  whether  juji  or  unjti/i,  arofe  either  from 
ignorance,  or  partiality  y  or  prejudice. 

191.  A  disjun5live  propojiti&n  is  falfe,  if  all 

its  branches  or  the  proportions  it  is  refblvablq 

into  are  falfe,  as  either  the  Jewifh  or  theMahom(- 

tan  religion  is  true  ;  but  it  is  true,  if  any  of  its 

'  branches 
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branches  is  true,  *  as  cither  the  Mahometan  or 
Jeruotftij  or  Cbriftian  religion  is  true. ' 

191.^  Hence  a  disjun6>ive  propofition  is 
contradided  by  denying  the  disjunftion  if  af- 
firmed, or  affirming  a  conjuaftion  if  the  dif- 
jundlive  propofition  be  negative. 

Third,  Comparative. 

m 

igz.  A  comparative  propoHtion  is  that 
which  either  expHcitly  or  impUcitly  contain^ 
a  comparifon,  and  confequently  two  judg- 
ments aflerting  that  one  thing  is  better,  or  a 
Icflcr  evil  than  another  thing  ;  or  if  both  be 
icvil,  that  one  is  a  Icfler  evil  than  the  other, 
or  that  one  ftate,  &c,  is  more  eligible  than 
another,  even  if  the  other  contain  no  ground 
of  eligibility  or  any  other  comparifon. 

Firft,  fo  Qctfar  zvas  a  better  general  than 
Pompey,  is  rcfolvablc  into  two  propofitions, 
JPompev  war  a  good  general^  Ca/arwas  a  better. 

Second,  io  death  is  in  fotne  cafes  preferable 
to  life,  that  is,  life  is  infome  cafes  an  eMy  and 
ieaiv  is  often  a  le/fer  rtfil. 

Third,  fo  *inv  rfUi-iou  is  preferable  to  atheifin, 

•  ?o  rai)\cr»  *.hjcf  jufticc,  I  Strange,  i6. 

that 
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that  is,  athetjm  is  an  opinion^  hut  any  religious^ 
opinion  is  preferahTe  or  is  a  hetier  opinion.    ' 

193.  A  comparative  propofition  is  falfe/  if 
the  htgher  degree  of  comparifon  be  falfe,  ai 
the  Mahometan  religion  Is  preferable  to  the 
Cbriftian,  that  is,  the  Chriflian  religion  contains 

fome  truths^  htct  the  Mahometan  more. 

194.  So  alfo,  ftriiSly  fpeaking,  if  the  po- 
fitive  degree  be  not  found  in  both  branches,, 
or  if  both  imply  a  falfchood ;.  yet  in  commoii 
language  this  ftridnefs  is  not  obferved;.  for 
whatever  poflc{re&  any  quality  in  a  high  de- 
gree, poflcfles  more  of  it  than  what  contains 
none  at  all :   thus, 

Firft,  the  Chriftian  reUgion  is  better  than  the 
Mahometan^  ftridly  fpeaking,  is  falfe,  for  it 
implies  that  the  Mahometan  religion  is  good. 
So  alio  if  it  were  fatd, ;  the  Chriflian  is  truer 
than  the  Mahomet ajt  religion,  for  truth  admits 
©f  no  degrees ;  we  muft  then  fay,  the  Chrif- 
tian is  preferable  to  the  Mahometan  religion. 

Second,  fo  Pompey  was  a  worfe  general  than 
Cafar,  is,  ftri^ly  fpeaking,  falfe,  for  it  fup- 
pofes  Csefar  to  be  a  had  general;  we  muft 
then  fay,  Pompey  was  a  lefs  able  general  than 
Ccejar.  ' 

195,  t^ote, 


i 
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195.  Note,  the  word  better  frequently  de- 
notes not  a  greater  good,  but  a  lefler  evil,  as 
when  it  is  faid  it  is  better  to  live  with  a  dragon 
than  with  a f cold. 

195.^  A  comparative  propqfition  is  contra- 
dic^red,  if  deftitute  of  foundation,  by  reducing^ 
the  comparative  to  the  pofitive  degree.  Thus 
in  the  firft  and  fccond  example,  No.  194,  the 
Chriftian  religion  is  trde^iand  the  Mahometan 
falfe  ;  but  if  the  comparifon  has  any  founda* 
tion,  the  propofition  is  to  be  affirmed  or  de- 
nied, as  the  cafe  may  require,  in  the  ufual 
way. 

Fourth y  Ajjimtlatrvey  (ufually  called  relative.) 

'  196.  An  ajfimtlatlve  propofition  confifts  of 
two  branches,  conneded  by  terms  cxpreffing 
a  fimilitude  either  of  quality  or  quantity  in 
the  fubjcfts  or  predicate?. 

•  So  f Itch  as  is  your  company  ^fuch  will  be  your 
charackr ;  in  as  far  as  a  book  is  ti/eful,  in  Jo  far 
it  is  eJHtnahle  ;    no  poet  fo  celebrated  as  Homer. 

197.  An  affimilative  propofition  is  contra* 
dialed  by  denying  the  fimilitude* 


Ftfth,^ 
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Ftfth,C4»fal 

198.  A  caufal  propofition  confifts  alfd  of 
two  branches  conncAed  by  terms  aflerting, 
that  one  is,  or  is  not,  the  caufe  of  the  other; 
the  atfertion  is  often  indicated  by  the  wqrds 
being y  through,  for,  as. 

So  Cafar  defeated  Pompey  hecaufe  his  army 
was  better  difciplined. 

So,  Ca^dr  warred  on  Pompey,  that  or  to  the 
itid,  that  he  might  remain  f ok  fovereign  of  Rome* 
As  Livy  died  before  the  reign  of  Nero,  he  could 
not  write  his  hi/iory. 

Firft,  fo  money  is  coveted,  it  being  the  inftru^ 
fnent  of  procuring  pleafure,  that  is,  becaufe  it  i^ 
the  inftrument,  &c. 

Second,  fb  Qhrift  died  for  the  fahatioti  of 
fnankind ;  for  denotes  the  caufe,  then  the  twg 
branches  of  the  propofition  are  Chrift  died, 
and  the  falvation  of  mankind  was  the  cau£b 
of  his  death. 

199.  A  caufal  ptdpofitiott  is  falfe,  if  either 
or  both  branches  are  falfe,  or  even  if  both  were 
true,  if  the  caufe  be  falfcly  affigned,  for  wh^t 
is  C^Ue  cannot  be  a  caufe  :    thus  all  events  ari 

H  n(CBjjf^ 
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neceffary^  hecaufe  they  were  decreed  hyfate ;  here 
both  branches  are  falfe. 

So  all  events  are  necejjary^  hecaufe  they  were 
forefeen ;  here  the  firft  branch  is  falfe,  in  the 
fecond  the  fa<ft  is  true,  but  the  caufe  is  falfely 
affigned. 

So  Tamerlane  was  horn  under  the  conftella^ 
tton  of  ScorpiuSf  therefore  he  was  cruel ;  here 
both  branches  are  true,  but  the  caufe  is  falfely 
afligned. 

199.^  A  caufal  propofition  is  contr&diAeci 
by  denying  the  caufation,  as  Chrtft  did  not  d?e 
for  thefalvatlon  of  mankind;  or  Chrifi  died,  hut 
the  fahatio7t  oj  mankind  was  not  the  caufe  of  his 
death ;  it  might  alfo  be  contradiAed  by  deny- 
ing that  Chri/i  died,  for  of  courfe  the  caufa- 
tion is  deftroyed. 

* 

Si^itby  Difcretives  or  Adverfatives. 

::joo.  A^//cr<?/;vrprbpofition  confifls  of  two 
branches,  conacfted  with,  yet  diflinguifhed 
from,  and  contrafled  with  each  other,  by 
reafon  of  feme  oppofition  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly contained  in  them,  or  denied  by  one 
of  them. 

Firfl:,  thu3  Hannibal  was  a  great  general, 
i^VTfnally  unfortunate,  or  \Er£ finally  unfor^ 

tunate. 


innate,  or  Tiiovonjintim  unfortmate,  or  not* 

WITHSTANDING  that  be^^^^raT^ 

nate,  or  granting  that  be  was  finally  unfor^ 

tunate^  or  nevertheless  an  unfortunate  ge^ 

neral. 

Second,  (6  Cc^far  was  not  only  a  great, 
BtTT  al/b  a  fortunate  general;  in  all  theft  pro- 
pofitions  the  ability  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
generals  are  contraftcd. 

Third,  fo  Brutus,  so  rxufrom  being grate/iil, 
murdered  bis  henefaSlor-,  here  gratitude  and 
murder  are  contrafted,  not  only  was  he  not 
grateful  but  murdered  his  benefaftor. 

Fourth,  fo  Brutus  was  unfortunate,  bvt  be 
deferved  to  hefo ;  here  any  oppofition  between 
the  merits  of  Brutus  and  his  misfortunes  is 
denied. 

Fifth,  the  fucccfs  of  armies  does  not  arifc* 
from  their  numbers  merely,  but  from  their 
numbers,  difcipline,  valour,  and  the  fkill  df 
their  generals. 

20  u  Difcretivc  propofitions  are  falfe,  if 
either  or  both  branches  be  falfe;  and  con- 
fcqucntly  they  are  contradiAed  by  afferting 
the  falfehood  of  either  branch,  or  dcftroying 
the  oppofition,  as^Brutus  was  unfortunate,  and 
deicrycd  to  be  fo. 

Hi?  Seventb, 
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Seventh,  ConditionaL 

t02.  A  conditional ^to^ofition  exhibits  twa* 
Branches  connc<flcd  with  each  other  by  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  one  of  them:,  and  of  this 
branch  the  other  is  aflcrted  to  be  the  confc- 
quence ;  it  is  then  a  fpecies  of  rcafoning  of 
i^'hich  the  condition  is  the  antecedent ;  fo  if 
Cafar  bad  pot  been  murdered,  be  would  have 
overturned  tbe  Partbian  empire. 

So  PROVIDED ^w/^  obey  the  Taws;  you  voilt 
not  he  puhijhed. 

503.  A  conditional  propofition  is  falfe,  if 
the  confequence  be  not  {lrid:ly  deducible  from 
the  fuppofition ;  therefore  to  contradi<^  it,  wc 
muft  deny  the  neeeffity  of  the  inference:  thu^^ 
^  Cafar  bad  not  been  murdered,  it  does  not  ne^ 
ceffarily  follow  tbat  be  would  have  overturned^ 
tbe  Parthian  empire,  or  yet  be  would  not  have 
overturned  tbe  Partbian  empire ;  but  it  would 
be .  true  if  the  deduAion  were  juft,  thougk 
both  branches  were  falfe,  as  if  God  were  un^ 
jiffi,  'men  would  he  unhappy. 

Eighth,  Exclufive. 

204.  An  exclufive  propofition  is  that  which 

aiTerts 
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miTerts  that  tlie  predicate  or  predicates  fo  agree 
with  the  fubjeft,  as  to  agree  with  that  ful^e<5l 
only  and  with  no  other:  hence  it  is  refohrablo 
into  two  propositions,  one  afHrmingthe  agree- 
ment of  the  predicate  with  the  fubjcft,  and 
the  other  denying  its  agreemetft  with  any 
other  perfbn  or  Ahing ;  or  if  the  predicates  be 
numerous  into  numerous  propo(:tions,  there 
arc  two  fubjeifls,  one  fuHy  and  the  other  com* 
pendiouily  exprefled  by  the  words  only,  or 
<aldne,  or  hefide&. 

Thus  George  the  TTnrdALOnf^  is  the  monarch 
if  England;  heife  George  the  Thijpd  is  averted 
to  be  the  monarch,  of  England,  and  that  m 
other  perfbn  is  monarch  of  England. 

So  George  the  Third  is  the  onlt  monarch 
of  England ;  here  George  the  Third  is  aflerted 
to  be  the  monarch  of  En^and,  and  the  word 
only  excludes  all  others  from  the  monarchy  of 
England,  and  from  all  participation  of  that 
monarchy;  fo  that  this  propofition  differ^ 
only  in  grammatical  form  from  the  former, 
but  the  purport  of  both  is  cxa<9Jy  the  iarae.  ♦ 

So 

*  Dr.  Blair,  vol.  i.  p.  251.    A  difference  betwixt  aioTte 
and  mlj :  mly  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  fame 

kind; 
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So  Adam  was  the  only  man  createdy  that  is, 
Adam  was  created  and  no  other  man  was 
created,  which  is  cxj^SlIy  tantamount  to -44(2«i 
dhne  was  created,  or  no  man  except  Adam  was 
created. 

So  the  Platonicks  were  the  only  /e^  of 
Philo/ophers  who  maintained  the  immortality  of 
thefouh,  here  it  is  alFcrted  that  the  Platonicks 
maintained,  &c.  and  that  no  other  fe<fl  of 
philofophers  maintained  it. 

s  So  homicide  is  lawful  only  when  commilted 
through  the  neceffiiy  offelf  defence ;  that  is,  the 

^^rsHeceffity  of f elf -defence  renders  homicide  lawful, 
when  that  necejpty  exi/is\  it  .is  unlawful  nbhett 
that  necejjity  dots  not  exifi ;  which  is  equivalent 
to  faying  the  neceffity  of  felf- defence  alone, 
tenders  homicide  lawful. 

So  God  ALONE  is  omnipotent  andomnifcient, 
is  rcfolvablc  into  God  is  omnipotent,  and  God 


kind ;  alone  imports  being  unaccompanied  by  any  other. 
There  is  a  difierence  betwixt  thefe  phrafes,  virtue  only  makes 
ttf  happy ^  and  virtue  alone  makes  us  happy ;  the  firft  imports 
that  nothing  elfe  can  make  us  happy,  the  fecond  imports 
that  virtue  by  itfelf^  or  unaccompanied  by  other  advantages, 
|S  fufficieat  to  do  it. 

is 
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IS  omnifcient^  and  no  other  Being  is  omni- 
potent^ and  no  other  Being  is  omnifcient. 

20$.  Exclufive  proportions  are  falfc^  if  the 
predicate  does  not  agree,  with  the  fubjeft^  or 
agrees  with  more  fubjedls  than  one ;  it  is  pon- 
tradided  by  denying  the  exclufion,  as  Geafge 
tie  Third  U  not  the  only  king  of  England. 

Nintiy  Exceptives. 

/ 

^o6«  An  exceptive  proposition  is  that  which. 
aiTerts  the  agreement  of  the  predicate  or  pre- 
dicates with  two  or  more  fubjeds^  and  not. 
with  any  other  lubjcds ; '  and  hence  it  is  re-v 
fblvable  into  two  or  more  propofitions^  £>me 
affirmative  ahd  others  negative^  like  the  ex- 
clulive  proportions :  the  exception  is  always 
a  part  of  fome  whole* 

So  the  Greeis  and  Romaic  were  tie  only 
learned  nations,  that  is,  the  Greeks  were  a 
learned  nation  and  the  Romans  alfb;  and 
hefides  them^  'or  except  them,  no  other  nation 
was  learned, ;  for  .the  word  only  does  not  here 
Hand' for  iingly  but  for  exclujhely,  and  there 
arc  two  fiibjefts. 

Z07.  Hence  the  term  aJone  is  not  fnited  to 
exceptive  propofitions,  for  it  is  properly  ap- 

H  4  pli^i 
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plied  to  only  6ne  fubje(?t ;  for  it  denotes  (ill, 
(that  is  entirely)  oney  from  the  German  allem 
nil  ntfi  unurn,  ot  omnino  unutn. 

Thus  we  cannot  fay  the  Greeks  and  Romanr 
ALOWJB  were  learned  nations,  for  that  would 
be  equivalent  to  faying  the  Greeis  alone,  and 
the  Romans  alone,  were  learned  nations;  as 
the  conjunftion  renders  the  propofition  re- 
iblvabk  iqto  fcparate  partial  propofitions,  and 
tiius  the  pro|>ofiti6n  \Vould  be  abfurd  and 
even  contradidoty ;  nor  would  it  be  lels  ab- 
iurd,  were  the  Greek  and  Roman  nations 
fuppbfed  to  be  coUcftively  taken,  for* then  it 
Would  irnply  that  the  coUeftion  pf  both  alone^ 
was  learned. 

Agi^VfXy  ye Jhall  all peri/k  unless  ye  repent  i 
that  is,  yc  who  repent  Ihall  not  perilh,  ye  who 
do  nbt  repent  fhall  perilh. 

But  there  is  no  omnipotent  Being  except  tfr 
BESIDES  God,  is  an  cxclufivc  propofition  and 
hot  exceptive,  for  it  is  equivalent  to  God 
alolie  ife  aii  orbrii^otcnt  Being,  and  there  i% 
biit  one  fubjcil. 

An  exceptive  propofition  is  falft,  \f  the  fubn^ 
yt6i  does  not  agree  with  its  predicate,  or  if 
the  predicate  agrees  with  other  fubjcds. 

It 
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It. is  contradided  by  denying  the  exception; 

Tenth,  Definitives. 

208.  Definitive  propolitions  are  thofe  that 
mark  not  only  the  matter  announced,  but  alfb 
its  time,  place,  order,  or  circumftances,  and 
confequently  13  refolvablc  into  two  or  more 
paitial  propofitions. 

Thus  Ca/ar  was  put  to  death  in  the  /even 
hundred  and  tenth  year  of  Rome,  by  thofe  whqfe 
Jfues  he  feared  when  conquered. 

A  definitive  propofition  is  falfc,  if  any  of 
the  partial  propofitions  Jnto  lyhich  it  niay  be 
relblved  be  falfe. 

^09.  This  propofitioij  would  be  falfe,  if 
Csfar  had  not  been  put  to  death  in  the  fe veil 
hundred  and  tenth  year  of  Rome,  or  not  by 
thofe  whofc  lives  he  fpgred,  or  who  were  no^ 
conquered. 

Hence  we  ice  there  are  many  queftions 
which  cannot  be  ar>fwcred  by  a  (iniple  affiri*' 
mation  or  negation,  that  is,  by  yes  or  no; 
fimple  propofitions  onlj  can  thus  be  anfwered, 

3i:c  P.  Ri  «i^, 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  COMPLEX  AND  MODAL  PROPOSITIONS. 


SECTION  I. 

«  • 

rjio.  A  complex  propofition  is  that  whole 
fubjeft  or  predicate  is  again  repeated^  cither 
cxpre^y  or  conftruftively ;  expreflly  by  the 
pronouns  wbo^  which ^  that,  tho/e,  they^  &ic.  or 
by  other  referential  terms,  as  while,  being,  of, 
Wi&^r^;  or  conftrudively,  by  an  adjeftive,  or 
even  a  fubftantive,  annexed  to  the  predicate 
or  fubjeft,  the  term  fo  repeated  being  itfelf 
rendered  the  fubjeft  of  another  propofition,  or 
refolvablc  into  the  fubjeft  of  another  pro- 
-pofition  involved  in  the  firft,  or  dependent  on 
fome  part  thereof. 

Examples. 

Firft,  a  man  who  obeys  God  loves  his^ 
Dcighbour. 

Second,  a  pious  man  loves  his  neighbour. 

Third,  the  city  of  Babylon  was  once  pow- 
erful 

Fourth, 
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Fourth,  Philip  of  Macedon  formed  an  army 
which  was  well  difciplined. 

Fifthj  the  human  mind  is  a  fimple  fub^ 
fiance. 

Sixth,  Alexander,  whofe  army  was  invin- 
cible, intended  to  conquer  the  weft  of  Europe. 

Seventh,  men  being  mortal,  but  whofc 
ibuls  are  immortal,  fhould  endeavour  to  be 
happy  in  their  future  ftate. 

Eighth,  God  who  is  merciful,  is  alfo  juft. 

Ninth,  men  haying  all  the  fame  common 
parent,  ought  to  love  each  other. 

Tenth,  the  aftronomical  lyftem  which  (iip- 
pofed  the  fun  to  move  round  the  earth,  which 
was  held  by  Ptolemy,  is  now  abandoned. 

Eleventh,  the  opinion  of  Epicurus  touch- 
ing the  origin  of  the  world  is  falfe. 

Twelfth,  what  men  love,  that  they  feek. 

Thirteenth,  where  men  are  happy,  there 
they  fliould  remain. 

Fourteenth,  while  men  are  young,  they 
ihould  learn  what  they  naay  afterwards  want 
to  know. 

Fifteenth,  I  maintain  the  earth  to  be  round. 

Sixteenth,  Copernicus  maintained  the  earth 

to  be  roimd. 

Seventeenth, 
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Seventeenth,  the  do<5lriDe  which  taught 
the  ibvereign  good  to  condft  in  animal  plea-* 
fures,  which  was  maintained  by  Epicurus/  is 
unworthy  of  a  philofbpher. 

Eighteenth,  he  who  does  the  will  of  my 
father  who  is  in  heaven,  ihall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Nineteenth,  Cherea  killed  a.  tyrant. 

m 

211.  In  the  firft  example,  the  Jkbje^  is  re- 
peated and  referred  to  by  the  pronoun  wbo, 
the  man  who  denoting  the  wan,  which  man 
loves  God :  the  reference  is  exprefs. 

In  ihe  fccond  example,  the  reference  is  alfb 
to  the  fubje<3:  of  the  propofition;  but  tacitly, 
being  implied  by  adding  the  adjeftive  phus, 
for  it  is  equivalent  to  a  man^  which  man  is 
pious :  the  pronoun  wbo  includes  that  repe* 
tition. 

i5j2.  In  the  third  example,  the  reference  is 
alfo  to  the  fubjcft ;  but  tadtfy,  by  adding  tfec 
fubftantive  Babylon,  for  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
cify  which  was  called  Babylon. 

213.  In  the  fourth  example,  the  reference 
is  to  the  predicate  an  army,  and  it  is  cxprefs  : 
there  is  alio  a  reference  to  the  iiifajcA,  .as  in 
jthe  third  examplCi* 

In 
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In  the  fifth  example,  there  is  ati  implied 
reference  to  the  predicate  by  the  annexation 
of  the  adjective  fimple. 

In  the  fixth  example,  the  reference  is  to  the 
iubjcA  and  alio  exprels ;  whofe  is  equivalent  ta 
rf  which  Alexander. 

^14.  In  the  fevcnth  example,  the  reference 
is  implied  in  the  word  heingy  and  the  propo- 
iition  is  alfo  caufal;  for  the  meaning  is,  men 
hecaufe  they  are  mortal,  and  a  fecond  exprefi 
reference  is  made  in  the  difcretive  propofition 
hut  ivhofefouh. 

In  the  ninth  example,  the  reference  is  ex- 
preifed  in  the  word  having ,  and  is  alfo  cauial^ 
for  it  fignifies  hecaufe  they  have :   other  parti- 
eiples  are  alfo  referential,  and  form  part  of  ^ 
complex  propofition. 

In  the  eleventh  example,  the  (pinion  ofEpi- 
curus  evidently  denotes  the  opinion  held  by 
Epicurus,  or  which  was  holden  by  Epicurus. 

In  the  twelfth  example,  the  reference  is 
made  by  the  word  what ;  thus  men  Jeei  that 
thing  which  thing  they  lofue. 

Zi$*  In  the   thirteenth  example,  the  re- 
ference  is  made  by  the  word  where,  as  men 
fiimdd  remain  in  that  place ^  in  ^ich  place  they 
are  happy* 

la 
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In  the  fourteenth  example,  the  firft  defer- 
ence is  made  by  the  word  while  \  ibus  men 
while  they  are  youngs  that  is,  at  that  time  in 
which  they  are  young  \  the  fecond  by  the  word 
what. 

Z\b.  In  moil  of  the  above  cafes,  the  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  fubjeft  or  predicate,  or 
fbme  words  conned:ed  with  them,  but  the 
:word  repeated  is  not  always  the  fubjeft  of 
another  propoiition,  as  we  may  fee  in  the 
iixth  example,  where  the  relative  term 
whofe  repeats  implicitly  the  antecedent  AlcX'- 
ander^  but  in  the  genitive  cafe :  this  repetition 
may  equally  be  made  in  other  cafes ;  and 
hence  I  have  added  in  the  definition,  or  de^ 
pendent  onfome  part  thereof. 

2iy.  A  reference  is  alfb  often  made  to^  a 
whole  propofttion^  *  as  in  the  fifteenth  and  fix- 
teenth  examples:  thus  in  the  fifteenth,  the 
fenfe  is>  the  earth  is  round,  this  I  maintain  \ 
for  though  the  phrafe  the  earth  to  he  round  is 
in  the  infinitive  mood,  yet  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpeakcr  it  is  evidently  an  affirmation,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  words  /  maintain,  which  is  only 
a  declaration  of  the  affirmation  of  the  fpeaker. 

But  in  the  fixtcenth  example,  the  dffirma- 
tion  \%  contained  in  the  firft  part  of  the  pro- 
^  pofition 
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iition  Copernicus  maintained,  and  not  in  the 
laft :  the  firft  might  be.truc,  though  the  earth 
were  not  round. 

a  1 8.  The  propofition  to  which,  or  to  the 
fubjeft  or  predicate  of  which  the  reference  is 
made,  is  called  the  principal^  being  that  whofe 
aflertion  is  principally  intended ;  and  that 
which  refers  to  it,  either  expreflly  or  conftruc* 
tivcly,  is  called  incidental.  In  the  Seventeenth 
example,  there  are  two  incidental  propofi* 
tions  ;  the  firft  refers  to  the  fubjeA  of  the 
principal  propofition,  viz.  the  do^rifie,  and  the 
fecond  refers  to  that  fubjeft  conne<3cd  with' 
the  incidental  propofition  and  explained  by  it ; 
for  the  dodrine  maintained  by  Epicurus  was, 
that  the  fovereign  good  confifted  in  animal 
pleafures ;  this  whole  phrafe  is  then  referred 
to  by  the  fecond  which,  and  not  the  do^rine 
merely.  In  the  eighteenth  example,  be  (the 
man)  is  the  fubjed  of  the  firft  incidental  pro- 
pofition; and  to  9  part  of  this  propofition, 
viz.  of  my  father,  the  fecond  incidental  pro- 
pofition, who  is  in  heaven,  is  referred. 

.219.  The  referential  words  who,  which, 
&c.  and  the  incidental  propofi tions  which  they 
form,  are  either  rejiri^ive  of  the  generality  or 

ambiguity 
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ambiguity  of  the  term,  or  propoiitioti  they 
refer  to,  or  merely  explicative  and  declarative 
of  fomc  property  thereof. 

Thus,  in  the  firft  example,  the  man  wh9 
hves  God,  who  loves  God  reftrains  the  gene- 
rality of  the  word  man,  which  it  refers  to,  for 
every  man  docs  not  love  his  neighbour,  but 
only  the  man  who  loves  God.  So  the  im- 
plied reference  in  the  fecond  example  is  re- 
ftri^ive,  not  every  man,  but  a  man  who  i» 
pious. 

So,  in  the  third  example,  the  implied  re- 
ference is  reftriftive. 

In  the  fourth  example,  both  references  arc 
explicative,  for  the  firft  implied  reference  de- 
clares who  that  Philip  was,  and  the  fecond 
cxprcfs  reference  declares  his  army  to  have 
been  wxU  difciplined. 

So  in  the  fifth,  the  implied  reference  Is  eafr- 
plicative. 

So  in  the  fixth,  fevehth,  eighth,  and  nintKj 
in  the  fixth,  the  army  is  referred  to  by  the  ge- 
nitive cafe  and  its  property,  viz.  invincibilitj 
is  declared. 

In  the  tenth,  the  firft  incidental  propofitiopf 
is  re/iri^iv^,  for  it  is  a  particular  lyftem  that 

was 
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was  fcjcftcd ;  but  the  fecond  is  declarairvfy  as 
it  merely  relates  that  fyftem  to  have  been 
held  by  Ptolemy. 

In  the  eleventh,  there  arc  two  incidental 
propofitions,  the  firft  implied  in  the  word  o/J* 
and  the  fecond  in  the  word  touching*;  the  firft 
is  clearly  reftrl^ive^  the  fecond  is  explicative, 
for  it  is  tantamount  to  wblck  related  to  the 
origin  of  the,  rvorld. 

In  the  twelfth,  the  incidental  proposition  is 
rejlridlroej  for  the  generality  of  the  word  things 
which  is  referred  to,  is  already  reftrided  by 
the  demonftrativc  that. 

So  alfo  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  for 
the  fame  reafbn. 

The  fifteenth  example  is  only  verbally  com- 
plex, but  not  in  reality ;  for  it  denotes  no 
more  than  a  mere  affirmation  by  the  fpcaker. 

In  the  fixteenth,  Copernicus  maintained,  is 
the  principal  propoCtion,  the  remainder  is  in- 
cidental ;  the  reference  is  left  underftood,  but 
may  be  expreflcd  thus,  maintained  an  opinion, 
which  is,  the  earth  Is  round  i  the  reference  is 
explicative. 

la  the  ieventeenth  and  eighteenth^  the  firft 

•  Log,  Port.  Roy%  186. 
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reference  i%  reftriclhey^  the  fecond  explicative  \ 
perhaps  alio  it  may  be  reftritlive  in  the  eigh- 
teenth, to  diftinguifh  his  heavenly  from  his 
earthly  father. 

In  thp  nineteenth,  the  reference  is  implied 
ii^  the  fcomplicativc  word  tyrant,  and  is  Expli- 
cative, for  it  is  equivalent  to  Cherea  iilkd  a 
man  who  was  a  tyrant,  namely,  Caligula,  and 
the  word  tyrant  is  itfelf  a  compendious  ex^ 
.    preflion  of  many  more  propofitions. 


SECTION  IL 

i,ZO.  A  modal propojition  is  that  in  which  a 
reference  is  made  to  the  copula ;  and  when  it 
involves  both  a  principal  and  an  incidental 
propoiition^  it  is  a  Ipecies  of  complex  propo- 
fitions. 

It  is  called  modal  beCaufe  it  mcritidns  the 
mode,  means,  or  manner  afcribed  to  the  verb 
which  forms  the  copula  of  the  principal  pro^ 
pofition,  or  to  the  attribute  identified  with  the 
copula;  which  manner  is  either  fully  cx- 
preffed,  or  compendioufly  by  an  adverb,  re- 
folvable  into  an  incidental  pifopolition :  or, 
more  iliortly,  a  modal  propofition  is   that 

which 
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which  cxprcffcs  the  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
dicate is  aiTcrted  to  agree  or  difagrce  with  the 
fubjeft. 

Firft,  this  war  was  improperly  conduced. 

Second^  the  French  revolution  was  efFeded 
Dj  means  equally  cruel  and  impolitic. 

Thirds  Caefar  was  bafely  killed  by  thpfe 
whofc  lives  he  had  fjpared. 

Fourth,  this  war  is  neceflary. 

Fifth,  I  ani  certain  this  war  is  neceflary. 

Sixth,  I  deem  this  war  neceflary. 

Seventh,  I  think  it  probable  that  this  war 
is  ncceflSiry. 

Eighth,  it  is  certain  that  this  war  is  jufl:. 

In  the  firfl:  example,  the  mode  is  expreflled 
adverbially,  and  refers  to  the  predicate  iden- 
tified with  the  verb ;  this  is  commonly  a  par- 
ticiple. 

In  the  fecond,  the  mode  is  fully  apd  not 
adverbially  exprefled,  the  referential  term 
wbicb  is  left  underftood,  the  fenfc  being,  by 
mean^  which  were  equally  cruel  and  impolitic; 
the  reference  is  here  alfo  to  the  predicate  ef- 
fe£led. 

In  the  third,  there  are  are  two  incidental 
propofitions^  the  firfl:  modal^  the  mode  being 

I  %  '  adverbially 
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adverbially  cxprcfled,  the  icnfc  being  in  a 
fnanner  which  was  oafe;  the  iecond  is  cx- 
prciDy  incidental  but  not  modal.  Hence  this 
and  fuch  like  propofitions  are  refolvable  into 
three  diftinft  propofitions  j  the  firft,  or  prin- 
cipal^ expreffing  the  fedt ;  the  fecond,  the 
manner ;  and  the  thirds  the  authors^  caufes^ 
or  inftruments. 

In  the  fourth  propofition  the  mode  is  im- 
plied  in  the  predicate^  for  it  denotes  that  the 
cxiftence  of  the  war  is  neceflary ,  and  refers  to 
the  copula^  and  thus  differs  from  this  propo- 
fition the  war  is  juft ;  for  in  this  the  quality 
and  not  the  mode  is  denoted^  and  the  predi- 
cate agrees  with  the  fubjedl  without  any  par- 
ticular reference  to  exiilence^  which  forms  the 
copula :  however,  it  is  certain  that  this  modal 
propofition  is  complex^  notwithftanding  the 
interpofition  of  the  copula  and^  for  the  fenfc 
is,  this  war  exi/is,  and  its  exi/icfice  is  nccejfary ; 
it  is  therefore  refolvable  into  a  conjundirve  pro- 
pofition, but  the  pronoun  its  refers  it  to  the 
former,  being  equivalent  to  of  which,  the  w-» 
iftence  of  which  is  necejfary. 

The  fifth  propofition  appears  to  mc  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  foregoing,  for  it  is  a  bare 

affirmation 
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affirmation  of  the  nccefSty  of  the  wif,  and 
no  affertion  can  be  ftrongcr  than  ah  abfolutd 
siffirmation:  rf  the  phrafe  I  am  cerfatn  wctc  a 
diftinci  propo- ition,  it  might  be  denied ;  but 
who  can  deny  that  /  am  certain y  or  Convinced 
of  that,  of  which  I  declafe  my  felf  convinced  ? 
This  alio  applies  to  the  fixth. 

The  feventh  example  is  modal  and  com- 
pkx,  for  it  is  equivalent  to  this,  it  is  probable 
that  this  war  it  necejjary\  or,  more  (imply,  t%U 
.  voar  is  nectfjaryy  which  necejjtty  is  capable  of 
pr6(f:  neceffity  is  affirmed  to  be  its  mode  of 
exiftcncc,  and  this  neceffity  is  affcrted  to  be 
capable  of  proof. 

The  eighth  example  is  not  modal  but 
merely  complex,  for  its  morality  and  not  its 
mode  of  exiftencc  is  referred  to ;  for  it  is  equi- 
valent to  this  war  is  juji^and  itsju/iice  is  cer4ain : 
the  firft  is  the  principal  propofition,  and  the 
iccond  is  incidental. 

2Zi.  To  judge  of  the  truth  or  falfehood  of 
complex  proportions,  four  cafes  fhould  be  dif- 
tinguiftied.  For,  firft,  the  principal  may  be 
true,  and  the  incidental  alfo. 

Or,  fecond,  the  principal  may  be  true,  and 
the  incidental  falie. 

Is  Or,. 
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Or^  thirds  the  principal  may  be  falfe,  and 
the  incidental  true. 

Or,  fourth,  the  principal  may  be  falfe,  and 
the  incidental  alio. 

2SZ*  The  firfl  and  fourth  cafes  admit  of  no 
difficulty. 

But,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  we  muft  obfervc 
whether  the  incidental  be  explicative  or  re^ 
JiriSlfve ;  if  it  be  explicative  and  falfe,  yet  the 
complex,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  logicians,  * 
is  true,  as  Alexander  thefon  of  Cyrus  conquered 
Perfia  ;  but  if  it  be  rejtriciroe  and  falfe,  then 
the  complex  is  falfe,  as  ^figure  which  hof  three 
Jtdes  has  four  angles. 

In  the  third  cafe,  the  complex  is  undoubt- 
edly falfe,  as  Alexander  thefon  of  Philip  con^ 
quered  Italy. 

SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  DISTINCTIONS   OF  COMPLEX  FROM  COMPOUND 

PROPOSITIONS. 

22^.  To  mark  their  ditFerence  may  at  firft 
fight  be  deemed  of  little  or  no  importance; 

*  Watts,  P^rtlL  chap.  ii.  fee.  5.    Port.  Roy.  ninth 
edition,  p.  188. 

it 
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it  is  neverthelefs  of  fomc,  fincc  it  is  certain 
that  a  compound  propofition  is  falfe,  if  either 
of  the  propofitions  it  involves  is  falfc,  though 
tRc  other  be  true,  and.  confequently  it  cannot 
be  affirmed  upon  oath  ;  but  it  is  otherwife  in 
mere  complex  propofitions,  for  in  the  opinion 
of  many  logicians,  thefe  may  be  true,  and 
confequently  affirmed  on  oath,  though  one 
of  the  propofitions  involved  in  them,  namely^ 
the  incidental,  may  be  falfe. 

:?24.  We  have  already  fccn,  No.  2x5,  that 
in  complex  propofitions,  there  is  a  reference 
to,  and  a  repetition  of,  fbmewhat  that  pre- 
ceded cither  explicitly  or  by  implication ;  but 
one  of  the  branches  of  compound  propofitions 
alfo  often  refers  to  the  other,  which  may  oc- 
cafion  fome  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  clafs 
to  which  they  belong:  to  remove  this,  we 
roufl  remark,  that  the  reference  peculiar  to 
complex  propofitions  is  merely  grammatical ; 
and  that  which  exifts  between  the  branches 
of  compound  propofitions^  when  any  does 
exiA,  is  logical ;  one  branch  being  affirmed, 
at  denied  to  be,  deducible  from  the  other. 
Vet  it  may  happen  that  both  a  grammatical 
stud  a  logical  reference  (hould  exiil  between 
■'.  1 4  the. 
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the  two  branches^  and  in  that  cafe  the  en-* 
tire  propofition  may  be  deemed  both  com- 
pound and  complex. 

224.^  In  complex  propofitions,  two  things 
have  been  remarked ;  firft,  a  grammatical  re- 
ference^ either  exprefs  or  implied^  to  an  ante- 
cedent^ which  is  tacitly  repeated  by  fome  pro- 
noun or  otherwife ;  and,  fecondly/  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  a  principal  and  incidental  propofition. 
The  firft  property  alone  appears  to  me  to  be 
eflential ;  for  the  exiftence  of  a  propofition 
which  may  be  regarded  as  incidental,  that  is, 
not  ncceflary  to  the  intelligence  of  the  prin- 
cipal propofition,  but  merely  collateral  to  it, 
is  in  many  cafes  impoffible;  namely,  in  all 
the  cafes  in  which  the  reference  is  reftridivc, 
as  may  be  feen  by  recurring  to  fuch  cafes  and 
omitting  the  references. 

From  ConjunSlives. 

225.  Thefc  frequently  have  .no  gramma-* 
tit:al  refere6ce  to  each  other,  but  fometimes 
they  have,  as  this  war  isjuft  and  it  catrnta  be. 
avoided :   in  this  cafe  they  are  at  once  both 
complex  arid  conjundiYC.  .  . 

From 
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« 

From  Disjun£lives. 
zz6.  Thefc  arc  always  compound. 

From  Conditional. 

azy.  Aconditional  proportion  has  frequently 
a  grammatical  reference,  and  then  it  may  be 
confidered  as  complex,  though  it  contains  no 
branch  that  can  be  called  incidental. 

ZZ%.  But  often  alfo  it  contains  no  fach  rc^ 
fcrence,  and  then  it  cannot  be  confidered  as 
complex,  having  no  property  in  common  with 
complex  propofitions- 

Zig.  Again,  if  the  cxprefs  or  implied  re- 
ference of  a  complex  propofitioil  be  reftriSiive^ 
it  may  be  refolvcd  into  a  conditional  propo- 
sition to  which  it  is  perfectly  equivalent. 

230.  But  if  the  reference  of  a  complex 
propofition  be  explicative,  it  cannot  be  refolvcd 
into  a  conditional  propofition,  and  difiers  from 
it  in  every  refped:, 

Examples. 

Firft,  if  a  figure  have  three  fides,  /V  mufl 
have  three  angles. 

Second,  if  a. king  is  beloved  by  his  people, 

he 
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he  is  ha^py :  the  grammatical  reference  is  ex- 
prefs. 

Third,  a  thrcc-fided  figure  muft  have  three 
angles. 

Fourth,  a  king  beloved  by  his  people  is 
happy:  here  the  grammatical  reference  is 
implied. 

Fifth,  a  figure  which  has  three  fides  muft 
have  three  iangles. 

Sixth,  a  king  who  is  beloved  by  his  people 
is  happy :  here  the  reference  is  exprefs ;  and 
thefc  propofitions  are  equivalent  refpedtively, 
and  completely  prove  the  aflfertion,  No.  z^^y. 

Seventh,  if  Chrifi:  had  not  fufFered,  Jeru- 
falem  would  not  have  been  deftroyed ;  here 
the  conditional  propofition  contains  no  gram- 
matical reference,  and  cannot  be  confidered 
as  complex,  as;(aid.  No.  ^228. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  examples,  the  re* 
ferenccs  are  re/lriSiive ;  and  hence  thefe  com- 
plex propofitions  are  convertible  into  the  con- 
ditional propofitions  in  the  firil  and  iecond  ex- 
amples, which  proves  No.  2zg. 

Eighth,  thefyfiem  vobich  fuppofed  the  fun  to 
move  round  the  earth  is  now  rejected:  here 
the  reference  being  explicative,  the  comple:s 

propofition 
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propofition  cannot  be  tefolved  into  a  condi** 
tipnal,  as  faid.  No.  ^330. 

231.  The  following  propofitions,  however, 
dcferve  attention,  as  they  might  be  deemed 
bbjedlio  is  to  this  affertion. 

Firft,  God  who  is  merciful ,  is  alfo  jufi ;  can- 
not be  refblved  into  if  God  is  mercifuly  He  is 
alfo  jufi ;  for  though  this  is  in  reality  true,  yet 
his  juftice  cannot  be  inferred  from  his  mercy:'  - 
the  inference  is  not  logical,  and,  thus  con- 
iidered,  the  propofition  is  falfe.   ^  • 

Second,  njohere  men  are  happy,  there  they 
Jhould  remain ;  the  fenfe  is,  menjhould  remain 
in  that  particular  place y  in  which  place  they  are 
Tiappy  :  this  is  rcfolvable  into,  if  men  a  ehuppy 
iri  any  particular  place  ^  in  that  place  they  Jhould 
remain ;  but  the  reference  is  plainly  rcftriiitivc, 
being  limited  to  a  particular  place. 

From  comparative  Fropy:'-!':. 

53:3.  A  complex  propofitK/n  I'r  ^  'Vom  a 
comparative  in  this,  that  thir-;  r  npa- 
rative  like  a  complex  may   he  rc-^  .         into 

» 

two  propolitions,  one   ol     ^  tich  :i  a 

grammatical  reference  to  the  oc  i<  re- 

peats \Vith  an  addition  the  woru  it  .  .z. .  -.  to, 

yet. 
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.J«t,  cohtrarity  tothe  nature  of  a  complex  pro- 
portion^ the  branch  which  contains  the  re- 
ference is  the  principal^  and  that  which  is  ab* 
folute  is  merely  fulcimental :  thus  Cafar  was 
a  blotter  general  than  Pompey,  is  refolvable  into 
Pomp^  was  a  good  general^  and  Csefar  was  a 
general  more  good,  ox  voas  a  general  who  was. 
more  good. 

From  Caujal  Propojlttom. 

^33.  Thefc  expreffly  or  impliedly  contain 
two  propofitions,  one  of  which  refers  to  the 
other,  yet  the  reference  is  principally  logical, 
afletting  one  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  other; 
however,  as  logical  and  grammatical  refer- 
cnces'do  not  oppofe  each  other,  a  propolitioa 
may  be  at  once  both  caufal  and  complex,  as 
in  the  following  example. 

PllaU  condemned  Chrlji  hecaufe  H  e  was  timid, 
or  through  timidity.  Brutm  conJj>ired  agairt/i 
Cafar  to  re/i&re  republican  freedom :  here  the 
propofition  is  purely  compound  and  caufal, 
there  being  no  grammatical  reference. 

From  Di/cretives. 

2^4.  Thcfe  are  always  complex,  for  one 

branch 
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branch  always  has  a. grammatical  rei^encc  to 
a  foregoing*  as  has  been  well  explained  by  Mr. 
Tooke ;  but  they  differ  from  thofe  that  arc 
purely  complex,  by  including  another  refer- 
ence,  namely,  that  of  continuance^  difcon* 
tinuance,  difparity,  or  oppoiition. 

From  A/Jimilative. 

335.  Thefe  are  the  reverfe  of  the  laft  men- 
tioned ;.  they  always  have  a  grammatical  re- 
ference to  each  other,  and  therefore  arc  in 
reality  complex;  but  they  alfo  expreis  a  re- 
ference of  iimilitude  Which  diilinguiihes  them 
from  the  merely  complex. 

Frx>m  Exchifive  and  Exceptive. 

Z2>6.  Thefe  alfo  are  both  complex  and 
compouad^;  compound,  as  one  branph  affirms 
and  the  other  denies ;  and  complex^  as  each 
refers  to  the  other. 


SBCTIOX 
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SECTION  IV.    . 

/ 

Off  It)KNTlC  PROPOSITIONS. 

2^y.  An  idenftc  propofition  is  that  in  which 
the  predicate  is  a  repetition  of  the  term  ex- 
preffing  the  fubjedl,  as  good  is  good ;  or  which 
affirms  or  denies  the  fame  thing  in  the  fame 
or  cxattly  Ij^nonimous  words,  as  whatever  is, 
is. 

2,S^'  Dr.  Campbell,  i  Phil.  Rhet.  105, 
well  remarks,  that  as  mathematical  propo- 
fitions  are  reducible  to  an  identity  with  the 
preceding  propositions  from  which  they  arc 
deduced,  and  thefe  in  their  turn  arc  Ihewn  to 
be  identified  with  others,  and  thus  progref* 
iively  to  the  primitive  axioms,  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  fciencc  can  be  ad- 
vanced by  fuch  propofitions ;  and  it  certainly 
could  not,  if  the  propofitions  were  flricftly 
identical ;  but  when  propofitions,  though  in 
cfFe6l  coincident,  are  prefented  under  different 
afpefts,  that  is,  when  what  is  finglc  in  the 
fubjeft  is  divided  in  the  predicate,  or  vice 
veffa^  or  what  is  a  whole  in  one,,  is  regarded  as 

.,        -  .  a  part 
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a  part  of  fomething  elfe  in^  the  other ;  fucK 
propofitions  arc  not  identical. 

So  ID  =  7  -|-  3,  and  id  =  6  +  4^  ^c.  arc 
not  /V<?«//V^2/ propofitions,  but  x?Lt]\cv  Coincident ^ 
or  virtually  only  the  fame.  Sec  alfo  Prieftley's 
edition  of  Hartley,  p.  1 59 ;  and  6  Condillac, 
p.  136.     i^mo. 


PAJIT 
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PART    II.     ' 

OF  RATIOCINATION  AND  ITS  ESSENTIAL 

PRINCIPLES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF   JUDGMENT.* 


^239.  Judgtnmt  is  an  aft  of  the  underfland- 
ing  or  intelligent  power  of  the  mind^  affirm- 
ing the  predicate  to  be  applicable,  or  not  ap- 
plicable, tothcfubjed  of  the  propofition,  whea 
the  relation  betwixt  them  is  difccmcd  or 
denied. 

240:  Hence,  firft,  every  judgment  is  affir- 
mative, though  the  affirmation  that  the  pre- 
dicatc  is  not  applicable  to  the  fubje£t  be 
ufually  called  a  negative  judgment. 

^41.  Hence,  iecondly,  proportions  barely 
announcing  the  ftates  of  one  s  own  mind>  or 
oae*s  own  adions,  as  I  fee^  I  fed,  I  am  fick, 

^  See  CondiUt  1  Gram.  170. 240.     Log.  314. 

lijpeak. 
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I  fpeak,  I  perceive,  I  judge,  I  will,  I  com^ 
mand,  &c.  are  not  judgments ;  for  they  re- 
quire no  comparifofl,  no  aft  of  the  mind,  but 
are  mere  declarations  of  ftates  of  one*s  mind 
Icnown  by  conicioufnefs :  it  is  otherwifc^  when 
the  ilates  of  another  perfon*s  mind  are  de«* 
dared. 

So  alfb  /  doubt  whether^  &c.  does  not  ex- 
prefs  a  judgment,  but  merely  z  Jlate  of  the 
mind ;  for  douht  implies  a  refufal  or  fufpeniion 
of  the  aft  of  judging,  neither  affirming-or  de- 
nying the  predicate  to  be  applicable  to  the 
fubjeft. 

242.  To  form  a  judgment,  properly  fb 
called,  on  any  propofition,  it  is  neceflary  to  un- 
derhand the  full  import  of  the  words  that  ex- 
prefs  the  fubjeft  and  the  predicate ;  and  next 
to  compare  them  with  more  or  lefs  attention, 
that  is,  to  confider  both  attentively  at  the 
fame  time  :*  thus  their  relation  to  each  other 
will  be  difcovered,  and  confequently  their 
agreement  or  difagreement  with  each  other ; 
upon  the  perception  of  which,  the  mind  af- 
firms their  applicability  to  each  other,  or  the 

♦  3  Condill.  An  d^Ecrirt^  p.  II. 

K  reverfe. 
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rtVerfc,  or  rather  a<ftually  applies  thdm  to  each 
other.  In  this  aft  of  a^rmation  or  applica- 
tion judgment  confifts :  thus  judgment  im* 
plies  two  things ;  firft,  the  difcemment  of  the 
ftxiftencc  oi  non-exiftence  of  a  relation  ;  and, 
lecondlyi  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  that 
relation. 

243.  This  comparifon,  where  fbmc  atten- 
tion is  requifite,  demands  the  concurrence. of 
the  will,  and  thus  far  judgment  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  will ;  but  is  properly  an  aft 
of  the  underftandingy  as  is  evident  in  judg- 
ments that  require  no  attentive  comparifon, 
but  merely  the  knowledge  of  the  iignification 
of  the  fubjeft  and  predicate,  as  in  the  propo- 
litions,  the  whole  is  greater  tfian  any  of  the  part^ 
it  contahis  or  con/tfts  oJ\  two  and  two  are  equal 
to  four y  and  other  firft  truths  and  axioms :  thcla 
judgments  being  neceflary.   * 

But  before  we  enter  further  on  this  fubjeft, 
it  is  proper  to  confider  the  nature  of  relations 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  RELATIONS  IN  GEKERAI. 

i 

^44.  A  relation  in  the  literal  fenfe  im- 
ports an  aft  of  the  mind,  carrying  back  its 
attention  from  one  objejfl;  to  another,  after 
comparing  them  with  each  other  :  it  thus 
difcerns  what  the  one  is,  or  may  be  denomi- 
nated, when  compared  with  the  other,  or 
what  fbme  of  its  properties,  circumftances,  or 
conditions,  may  be  denominated,  when  com.- 
pared  to  thofe  of  another. 

It  may  therefore  be  defined,  xhtjiate  of  an 
,ohjeSl  comparatively  to  another  ohjeEi.         1 

245.  Hence  Locke  *  pronounces  them  to 
have  no  reality  but  in  the  minds  of  men ;  yet 
a;  the  circumftance  which  induces  the  mind 
to  refer  one  to  the  other,  or,  in  other  words,* 
the  referibirtfy  of  the  one  to  the  other,  exifts 
independently  of  any  attention  of  the  mind  to 

*  Locke,  lib.  iv.  chap.   xxx.  fee.  4.     And  fee  ibid, 
Aap.  25* 

K  z'  cither  y 
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cither :  relation?  may  in  this  fenfe  be  faid  to 
cxift  independently  of  any  adlual  comparifon 
and  reference. 

246.  In  many  relations  three  things  neccf- 
farily  occur ;  tht fuhjeSt^  that  is,  the  thing  or 
perfon  referred ;  the  term^  namely  the  object 
referred  to\   and  the  ground  ox  foundation  of 

V 

the  reference. 

247.  Thus  when  a  cat  is  compared  to  a 
tiger,  the  cat  is  the  fubjed:  and  the  tiger  the 
term^  between  which  a  fimilarity  is  difcerned, 
and  its^  foundattofi  is  the  external  form  together 
with  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  animals : 
the  fubjeft  and  term  are  called  correlatives. 
In  the  relation  of  equality  in  mathematics/ 
the  foundation  cannot  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  fubjefi  and  term. 

J248.  Some  relations  are  Jynonlmousi  for 
inftance,  thofe  oijimtliarity  and  eqnalitj;  for  as 
a  cat  refemblcs  a  tiger,  a  tiger  refenibles  a 
cat.  Other  relations  arc  heteronymous ;  namely^ 
when  the  relation  which  the  fubje<i  bears  to 
the  term,  is  different  from  that  which  the 
term  conlidered  as  the  lubjeft  bears  to  the 
iubjeft  confidered  as  a  term.  Thus  the  rela- 
tion which  ^  father  bears  to  hhfbn,  is  not  the 

fame 
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fame  which  a  Jon  bears  to  his  father :  the 
former  is  called  paternity,  the  latter  filiation. 
So  the  relations  of  king  and  fubjed,  of  caufc 
and  effed:^  hufband  and  wife^  obligor  and 
obligee. 

:?49.  Of  relations  iome  are  real,  namely, 
thofe  whofe  foundation  has,  or  has  had,  a  real 
exiftence,  as  that  o^JtmlitudCi  paternity,  cauje, 
and  effeSi  (other wife  called  caufatim),  &c. ; 
but  fome  arc  merely  artificial,  as  the  relation. 
oijignificaiion^  for  inftance,  of  words  to  the  ob- 
jeAs  they  denote;  and  others  natural^  as  the 
external  appearances  of  things  arc  the^iw  of 
the  train  of  properties  conneded  with  them. 


CHAPTER  III. 

or   THE    RELATIONS    ON   WHICit   JUDGMINTS 

ARE  FOUNDED. 

550.  The  relations  on  which  Jimple  judg- 
ments (that  is,  judgments  not  extraded  by 
ratiocination)  arc  founded,  arc,  firft,  the  re- 

K  3  lation 
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lation'  of  fignification  or  incluftofiy  *  id^tity, 
coincidence  or  equality .Jimilartiy ^  prefumedjtmi^ 
lartty ;  relation  to  pleafure  or  pain  ;  relation  of 
correjpondence  of  means  to  an  end^  correjpondence 
of  fgns  to  the  thing  Jignified\  relation  to  the 
mind ;  relation  to  power  ^  of  order  ^  connexion^  mu^ 
tahility,  fucceJjion\  time^  Jituation,  di/iance, 
quantity,  aSJion^  laws  of  nature,  oppofttion. 

2^1.  The  relation  ofinclu/ion,  is  that  which 
complex,  and  alfo  generic  and  Ipecific  words, 
whether  forming  the  fubjedl  or  in  the  predi- 
cate, bear  to  thoVe  words  which  denote  the 
objeds  comprifed  within  their  complexity  or 
the  extent  of  their  generality.   * 

Thus  when  I  fay,  that  gold  is  yellow,  the 
judgment  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  the 
fignification  of  the  complex  word  gold,  with 
that  of  the  attribute  yellow,  as  yellownefs  is 
comprehended  in  the  word  gold,  which  de- 
notes an  aggregate  of  qualities  or  properties, 
as  malleability,  fufibility,  a  peculiar  fpecific 

•r 

gravity,  folubility  in  aqua  regia,  &c.  of  which 
yellownefs  is  one,  and  confequently  denoted  by 
it,  and  comprehended  in  its  lignificatior^.     So 

*  Sec  Lpcke,  book  iv.  cap,  i,  fee.  3.    ' 

Tvhen 
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when  I  iz^Jugar  isjweet,  I  affirm  that  sweet »' 
neis  is  comprehended  in  the  iignification  of 
the  yrord  Jiigar,  &c.  * 

This  fame  relation  is  the  foundation  of  th« 
applicability  of  generic  and  Jpectfic  wQrds> 
whether  in  the  fubjed  or  predicate  :  fo  whea 
I  fay,  gold  h  a  fnetal,  or  man  is  afiAJiancey  I 
affirm  that  the  aggregate  of  properties  denpt- 
e4  by  the  word  gol4^  agrees  with  thofc  denoted 
by  the  word  metal ;  or  thofe  denoted  by  thq 
word  man^  agree  with  thoie  denoted  by  Xh% 
MfQtd  fuhftance,  and  copfequently  that  thel(j 
predicates  arc  refpedively  applicable  to  their 
xefpeAive  fubjtds; 

2$%*  Second,  the  relation  qi identity,  when 
coniidering  ^  being  in  different  ftates  or  cirr 
cumftances,  and  comparing  what  it  is  in  th^ 
one  with  what  is  in  the  other,  we  find  np 
other  difference  but  that  of  the  ftates  or  cir* 
jcumftanoes,  and  therefore  judge  it  to  preforc 
its  eilential  diftinguifhing  ch^rader  in  all  of 

w  Unfortunately,  mankind  are  not  perfefily  agreed  on 
the  iignification  of  many  complex  wor^s  relating  to  monA 
CM*  religious  fubje£ls,  though  all  are^  as  to  thofe  that  barely 
denote  -fenfiblc  objt£t^ 

K  4  them; 
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them ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  U  the  fame 
fii'bftance  it  was. 

Thus  water ^  when  concreted  into  ice  or 
dilated  into  vapour^  is  judged  to  be  ftill  thcf 
fame  fuhftance ;  for  it  jftill  preferves  its  original 
compofition,  and  is  reducible  to  its  original 
ftatc,  without  any  change  in  its  original  pro^ 
pcrties. 

^5S'  Third,  the  relation  of  romr/WiWi?^ of  figns 
differently  arranged,  or  of  equality  in  the 
fimplcft  parts  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  or  geo- 
metry, for  in  moft  of  the  propofitions  laid 
down  in  thefe  fcienccs,  thefe  relations  are  di{^ 
covered  only  by  reafoning. 

254.   Fourth,  the  rclsLtion  of  Jimiliariiy,  or 

diffimilarity,    either  between    two   or   more 

fenfations  Jlmultayieoujly  perceived^  as  when  we 

judge  that  two  or  more  ohjedls  afiuallyfeen  have 

the  fame  colour. 

Or  between  z,fenfation  and  an  idea^  as  when 
we  fay  that  an  ohjeSi  we  now  perceive,  re/embles 
one  we  formerly  perceived. 

Or  between  two.  ideas,  as  that  objcfls  not 
prefent  refemblc  each  other. 
.     On  this  relation,  analogies  and  fbme  figu- 
rativc  expreifions  and  types  are  founded/     Sec 

No,5i,  in;5,  11 13, 11 15,  mo. 

2SS'  Fifthf 
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^SS*  Fifth,  xhcprefumedJimUhudeoffutun 
to  pa/i  events  often  repeated,  andoftbepaji  to  the 
jpre/ent  in /itniJar  circumftances  \  this  {imilitude  is 
fuggeftcd  by  inftin<ft,  though  in  many  inftancet 
confirmed  by  reafon:  the  fuppofition  is  ib 
much  the  ftronger,.  as  the  paft  events  hav^ 
been  oftener  repeated,  and  with  leaft  variatioa 
In  fubftance,  though  with  much  variety  of 
circumftances.  This  iimilitude  \  ci\\  fuppo^ 
\fititiQus,  becaufe  it  is  not  difcovered  by  an  a^ 
tentive  comparifon  of  objefts,  as  that  is  which 
is  often  perceived  between  the  qualities  of 
fcnfible  objefts. 

Thus  we  judge,  and  with  the  utmoft  con^ 
fidence,  that  in  our  climate  the  fun  will  rife 
within  twenty-four  hours,  though  with  fomc 
variation  as  to  the  precife  hour,  and  that  it 
has  done  fo  in  all  paft  ages.  So  we  alio  judge 
that  all  animals  now  exifting  will  die,  an<l 
thatthofe  that  exifted  one  thoufand  years  ago 
arc  now  dead,  though  with  much  vafiatiom 
of  age  and  other  circumftances. 

Judgments  founded  on  this  relation  arc 
called  A^//^ 

556.  Sixth,  the  relation  by  which  certala 
.0hje£is  are  found  conneStid  with,  or  produ^i^ 


\ 
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ifpUafure  tr  pain,  general,  or  partial  happtmjs, 
cr  unhapplnefs,  and  the  degrees  of  this  connexion. 

Thus  wc  fay  >  that  a  falfe  friend  is  worfe  than 
an  open  enemy,  that  is,  more  connected  with  our 
nnhappinefs  than  an  open  enemy  is:  and  thu^ 
we  fay,  that  an  objcd:  is  handfome,  or  dc^^ 
Ibrmed,  the  one  producing  pleafure  and  the 
other  pain  or  difguft. 

257.  Seventh,  the  relation  o{  correjpondence^ 
or  aptitude  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  of  means  to  apro^ 
pofed  end :  thus  we  fay,  that  a  houfe  is  well  built 
voh^n  its  parts  are  Jo  confiruSied  as  to  correjpond 
with  the  ufesfor  which  it  was  intended ;  or  that 
a  political  conftitution  is  well  framed  when  it 
anfwers  the  general  purpofes  of  internal  peace, 
juftice,  and  liberty ;  or  that  an  army  is  well 
difciplined  when  it  is  fb  regulated,  as  to  pro^ 
teft  with  moit  certainty  and  efficacy  the  ib« 
ciety  fdr  whofe  defence  it  was  raifed. 

458.  Eighth,  this  correjpondence,  when  per- 
ceived,  excites  a  peculiar  agreeable  fcntiment 
called  approbation^  and  the  vciva^  judges  or  af* 
firms  the  arrangement  which  cauies  it,  to  be 
fight  ot  proper t  and  this  in  proportion  as  the 
^rrei|>ondence  is  more  perfed ;  and,  on  the  . 
contraiy,    if   this  correfpondence  is   found 

groflly 
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grolily  defedive  or  inadequate,  a  fehttment 
of  difapprohaUon  is  excited,  which  is  difagree- 
able  or  difguftful ;  and  the  arrangement 
vrhich  caufes  it,  is  judged  to  be  wrong  or  im^ 
proper. 

Again,  the  Icntiment  of  approbation  being 
pleafmg,  and  that  of  disapprobation  difpleaf- 
ing,  and  difagreeing  with  the  propofed  end, 
the  fubftitution  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is 
defired,  and  the  prefence  of  that  arrangement 
which  produces  it  is  required ;  this  delire  and 
rcquifition  of  the  mind  is  expreffed  by  the" 
wordsjbotild  and  ought :  thus  we  fay,  that  the 
SLTtangcmentJhould  be  fuch  as  to  exhibit  this 
correfpondence  and  the  confequent  lentimetit 
of  approbation. 

J259-  Alfo  the  author  of  this  arrangemenlT 
being  juftly  required  and  expcdled  to  produce 
this  correfpondence,  ougbt  to  produce  it,  or,  in 
other  words,  was  obliged  to  produce  it,  or  it 
was  his  duty  to  produce  it;  this  duty  or  obli^ 
gation  is  felt  by  himfejf  to  exift,  and  the 
failure  of  compliance  with  it  is  attended  with 
the  painful  fcntiment  ot  regret. 

2(yo.  Further,  to  requite  the  author  of  plea4 
iure  with  pleafurC;  and  of  pain  with  pain^  is  § 

wifli 
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Hfi&L  naturally  fuggcftcd  to,  and  approved  bjr 
the  mind,  and  therefore  right  and  proper ;  the 
omiiSon  of  this  requital  is  attended  .with  diiV 
approbation  and  pain,  therefore  its  perform-* 
ance  is  an  obligation,  debt,  or  duty.  And 
reciprocally,  the  relation  betwixt  the  perfon 
to  whom  this  requital  is  due  and  its  difcharge, 
is  called  his  merit,  or  right,  or,  in  other  words, 
he  is  faid  to  deferve  it. 

26\.  Ninth,  the  relation  of  conformity,  or 
corre/pondence  of  iigns,  or  proportions  with  the 
Kality  of  the  things  fignified,  or  announced  : 
this  is  called  truth. 

Thus  when  I  iay  the  Newtonian  fyftem  is 
true,  I  mean  that  the  propofitions  comprifing 
this  iyftem  are  conformable,  or  correfpond 
^"ith  the  real  ftatc  of  the  obje&s  they  an- 
nounce. 

262*  Tenth,  relation  oi  ohjeSis  to  thefaad^ 
ties  or  variouijiates  of  the  mind,  as  perceptions, 
ideas,  judgment,  emotions,  affections,  averfion, 
defires,  &c. ;  and  reciprocally  of  the  mind  and 
its  ftates  to  various  objeds,  and  of  thefc  ftates 
to  each  other.  Thus  we  fay,  that  objects  arc 
Mentally  reprcfentcd,  judged,  willed,  defired ; 
pleaforc,  and  the  objefts  that  procure  it,  are 

coveted^ 
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coveted,  pain  (hunncd,  friends  favoured,  foes 
hated,  the  repentant  pardoned,  &c. 

26^.  Eleventh,  the  relation  ofobjeffs  or  ac^ 
tions  to  the  power  of  producing  them  and  red* 
procally. 

Hence  the  denominations  indicating  this 
relation,  as  pojjihle,  able,  necejfaty,  contingent^ 
dependant t  created ^  produced.  * 

264.  Or  to  the  power  that  Jiipports  them; 
and  hence  they  are  faid  to  be  e/iabli/hed,  con^ 

jirmedy  ox  precarious. 

265.  Twelfth,  the  relation  of  mutabiVtty  or 
immutability  ofjiates ;  hence  the  denomina* 
iiions  permajienty  coti/iant,  variable y  tranfierit. 

566.  Thirteenth,  the  relations  o{ fuccejjion^ 
iimcy  ftuationy  interval  or  fpace ;  and  the  fpe- 
cies  of  each,  as  velocity ^  tardinefs^  contiguity, 
ilftancey  fuperioj'ity ^  inferiority,  paraleltifmy  coh 
laterality  y  pr:optyy  pojleriority. 

2,6y.  Fourteenth,  the  relation  of  order ^  as 
in  the  diftindl  ranks  of  fociety,  king,  fubjctl. 
magifirafey  majieryfervant. 

568.  Fifteenth,  the  relations  of  connexion\ 
affociation,  miion,  participation ;  as  parent,  g^- 
Jpringj  ancejlor,   dejhendant,    coujin,   &c. ;    oif 
frisndy  ally,  cquntrymany  &c. 

369; 
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s59*  Sixteenth^  the   relations  of  quantity 
"mYitthcr  proper  (as  that  which  is  menfurable) 
or, improper 9  that  is,  which  is  barely  fiifceptiblc 
of  degrees ;  as  great yfnuHl^  finite^  ififinite,  equal, 
uneqiuilyjingular^  plural y  many ^  few y  rare^  den/e. 

Analogous  to  thefe  are  the  relations  oiexcejk 
and  deje^'y  on  thefe  comparifons  are  founded^ 

270.  Seventeenth,  the  relations  of  qualities 
and  anions,  as  intenjity,  violent y  forcible y  reml/ip  , 
feeble. 

2/1.  Eighteenth,  relation  to  the  known 
laws  of  nature y  as  ordinary,  extraordinary ,  mira-- 

pilous. 

J  • 

272*  Nineteenth,  the  relation  of  oppofiiion, 
z^  friend  ?ix\d  foe y  and  all  the  other  relations  wc 
have  mentioned,  contrafted  with  thofe  that 
are  contrary  or  contradictory  to  themj  and 
all  privations  to  the  qualities  or  properties 
whofe  abfence  they  denote,  as  hlindnefsy  lame' 
nefsy  darknefsy  imperfe^ion,  criminality y  &c. 

The  relation  of  bodies  to  their  different  fates y^ 
properties,  modifications,  and  of  thefe  modi- 
fications to  each  other  and  their  refpedtive 
incidents ;  or  of  mind  to  its  modifications  and 
habits. 

2y^*  The  fenfe  which  Mr.  Locke  annexes 

to 


to  the  wcfrd  judgment^  is  very  different  ftora 
that  I  have  given.  No,  a^g — 243.  He  tells 
us,  book,  iv,  chap.  14,  fee.  3 ;  "  the  faculty 
•'  which  God  has  given  us  to  fupply  the  want 
*'  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge,  where  it 
"  cannot  be  had,  is  judgment,  whereby  the 
*'  mind  takes  its  ideas  to  agree  or  difagrec,  or 
y  (which  is  the  fame  thing),  that  a  propo- 
**  fition  is  true  or  falfe  without  demonftratiyc 
**  evidence  in  the  proofs;  which  arifes  fome- 
*'  times  from  neceffity,  as  better  evidence 
*'  cannot  be  had,  and  fometimes  from  indo- 
*'  lence,  ignorance,  or  hafte:  judgment  then 
*'  is  the  putting  together,  or  feparating,  ideas 
*'  when  their  certain  agreement  is  not  pcr7 
*'  ceived  butprefumed ;  that  is,  as  the  word 
*'  imports,  taken  to  be  fo,  before  it  certainly 
*'  appears,'* 

274.  In  this  definition  of  judgment,  no 
Other  philofophcr  agrees  with  him.  Johnjbn 
defines  it  to  be  the  power  of  difcovering  the 

.  relation  of  one  terra,  or  one  propbfit'ion  to 
another.     IFalts   calls  it   the  affirmation   or 

.  negation  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
one  idea  with  another.  Duncan  fays  it  is. an 
a<ft  of  the  mind  aiTcmbling  ideas  together,  and 

joining 
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joining  or  disjoining  them  according  to  the 
refult  of  its  perception^  of  their  agreement  or 
difagreement.  Dollar  Reidy  in  his  treatiic  on 
intellc6lual  powers^  fays  it  is  an  aft  of  thtf 
mind  whereby  one  thing  is  afBrmed  or  denied 
of  another. 

zy^.  According  to  ConJillac,  and  fomc 
modern  French  philofophers,  judgment  con- 
fifts  in  the  mere  perception  or  rather  difcern- 
jnent  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
ideas ;  and  where  judgment  is  founded  on  the 
perception  of  the  relation  of  identity^  this  may 
be  faid  with  forae  appearance  of  trutR,  as 
when  I  fay  three  times  five  is  fifteen :  yet 
even  here  I  affirm  the  words  or  figns  of  thef<r 
terms  to  agree ;  but  in  all  other  judgments, 
it  is  plain  I  may.fufpend  my  aflent,  even  after 
the  agreement  or  applicability  of  the  predicate 
to  the  fubjedl  is  perceived,  upon  a  fu/piciod 
that  further  confideration  is  requifite,  other* 
wife  judgments  founded  on  merely  apparent 
agreements  could  not  be  avoided  :  a  determi- 
nate affirmation  is  therefore  requifite,  Beiides, 
when  I  fay  a  learned  man,  &c.  I  perceive  a  re- 
lation between  the  predicate  and  fubjeft,  but 
'  do  not  affirm  any  thing  nor  judge. 

276,  But 
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ii/6.  But  Condillac  advances  fomevrhat 
ilin  more  extraordinary;  he  tells  us  that  all 
judgments  arc  fenfations:  thus,  (ays  he, "  when 
■'I  iky  this  tree  bos  branches,  it  is  certain  that 
•'  the  fenfation  is  finglc,  yet  I  muft  make  ufe 
*'  of  the  gen^eral  word  tree,  and  the  general 
"  word  braitcbes,  and  afRrm  their  co-exiilencc 
"  in  my  fenfation  by  the  word  bos.  So  if  I 
**  fay  tbfs  tree  has  no  branebes,  the  fenfation  i$ 
**  equally  iimple,  for  it  barely  exhibits  a  tree 
"  without  branches ;  but  to  exprefs  it,  I  muft 
*'  feparate  the  general  words  by  the  negative 
V  fign  «a/'  Kut  he  Ihould  confider,  that  in 
faft  thole  propofitions  are  not  judgments,  but 
only  declarations  of  the  ftatcs  of  the  mind 
of  the  perfon  who  announces  them,  as  already 
faid,  No,  ^41 ;,  and  in  the  fame  manner  if  it 
had  been  faid  Ifavo  tbis  tree  witb  branches, 
the  propofition  would  announce  no  judgment, 
but. only  declare  the  idea  of  fuch  a  tree:  ideas 
being  only  the  copies  of  feniations.  But  wheijj 
we  fpeak  of  the  fenfations  or  ideas  of  othef 
minds,  we  do  not  announce  our  own  fenia* 
tions,  but  we  Judge  of  thofe  perceived  by 
others,  for  iiich  judgments  are  founded  on  th4 
perception  of  relations,:    thus  when  I  iky 

L  traveling 
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frmrelling  to  London  you  faw  trees ;  thb  judg- 
ment is  founded  on  the  relation.  No.  z6z,  of 
the  fiiculty  of  feeing  to  the  trees  that  exift  on 
both  fides  of  the  road.    The  falfehood  of  this 
opinion  is  equally  evident,  when  we  confidet 
the  various  judgments  we  make  of  things  that 
cannot  be  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  as  that  the  foul 
is  immortal,  God  is  jtifl ;  or  thofe  relative  to 
notions,  as  religion  is  rejpeilahlef  judgments  Jre* 
quently  require  deliberation,  &c. ;  or  judgments 
grounded   on  teftimony.     In  a  later  work^ 
Condillac  exprciTes  himielf  more  juftly.     Set 
Grammaire,  vol.  i.  p.  169,  170,  &c.    See  alfo 
6   Condillac,  zz^   where   he  contradids   hif 
former  opinion  that  judgment  is  a  mere  per- 
ception of  a  relation  ;  and  i  Condillac^  z^7^ 

Of  Evidence. 

2^7.  The  affirmation  which  conftitutef 
judgment,  is  always  accompanied  with  a  fen* 
timent  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  if  firong,  it  ii 
called  cot^idence^  holdnefs,  or  Jirmnefs ;  and  if 
feeble,  Ju^i^on,  belief,  doubt;  or  befitatitm^ 
which  is  more  or  Icfs  ftrong  or  feeble,  accord* 
ing  as  the  relati<m  betwixt  the  fii^jeS;  and  - 
predicate,  on  the  perception  of  which,  the 

affirmation 
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affirttialtion  is  founded  is  more  clearly,  (\x\\ff 
and  accurately  dlfcerned,  or  that  no  relation 
€xi(ts. 

278.  The  full  and  accurate  difcernmcnt  of 
the  relation  is  called  evidence  ;  and  if  it  be 
immediately  difcerned  when  the  fignification 
of  the  words  that  expreft  the  fubjedl  and  pre-^ 
dicate  is  underflood,  it  is  called  intuitive  evi- 
dence^ and  the  aft  of  difcerning  it  is  called  in* 
tuition.  Thus  when  it  is  faid  the  vobole  i> 
greater  than  itspart,  this  judgment  is  founded 
on  the  relation  of  quantity^  No.  269,  which 
is  inftantly  difcerned  when  the  lignification 
of  the  words  whole  and  part  is  known ;  thft 
propoiition  is  therefore  called  evident.  The 
affirmation  or  judgment  cxpreffed  by  the 
word  iSf  is  called  true;  and  the  propofitioa 
itfelf  is  called  a  truth j  and,  being  difcovered 
by  intuition,  dijirji  truth,  as  it  requires  the  in- 
termediation of  no  other  truth  to  prove  its 
truth :  but  in  moft  cafes,  the  evidence  is  diA 
Covered  only  by  a  train  of  reafoning,  as  will  be 
feen  in  the  fequel. 

The  relations  on  which  judgments  attended 
with  evidence  have  in  many  cflfes  been 
grounded,   are  firft,   that  oi  Jignifkation  of 

La  words, 
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words.  No.  251 ;  o^  coincidence 9  No.  353;  of 
fuantity,  No.  aSg;  th^  mental,  No.  262;  that 
of  power  or  caufe  and  effcEi,  No.  263  ;  of  rar- 
rejpondenee  of  means  to  an  end,  No.  257 ;  the 
relations  o(fuccejion,  time^Jituation^J^ace,  No. 
a66  ;  o{  oppojition.  No,  272 ;  and  alfo  of  moral 
ohligation,  right,  and  iw^r/V. 

279.  The  evidence  which  coniifts  in  the 
adual  full  and  clear  difcernmcnt  of  the  rcla* 
tion>  betwixt  the  fubjeS  and  predicate,  is 
called  direU ;  but  befides  this,  there  is  another 
fort  qf  evidence  not  lefs  clear  and  convincing, 
founded  on  this  principle,  that  fincc  two  con- 
tradiftory  propofitions  cannot  be  true,  any 
propofition  contradi&ory  to  apropojttion  evidently 
true,  muji  hefalfe :  and  convericly,  any  propo^ 

Jit  ion  contradi^ory  to  a  propojition  evidently falfi^ 
muft  be  true:  this  evidence  is  called  indire^^ 

And  hence  it  is  impoffibk  to  he  and  not  tQ 
be. 

280.  The  evidence  on  which  judgment  is 
, founded  on  the   relations  above  mentioned, 

.  is  called  metaphyfical ;  and  where  quantity  is 
concerned,  mathematical  evidence, 

281.  Evidence  is  not  always  confined  to 
the  difcernment  df  relations^  and  then  it  de* 

notes 
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notes  an  immediate  clear  and  dif):in<ft  know- 
ledge :  this  evidence  attends  the  ctmfctoufnefi 
of  our  perceptions,  and  the  adions  of  our 
mind  and  all  that  afFefts  it ;  for  when  we  at- 
tend to  them,  we  clearly  know  that  thofe 
perceptions  and  adions  exift  and  are  our  own. 
283.  The  relation,  in  the  inveftigation  of 
which,  evidence  has  been  mod  uncontro- 
vertibly  attained,  is  that  of  quantity ^  becaufc 
the  terms  and  figns  are  always  ufed  in  their 
literal  fenie;  and  thofe  which  exprefs  the 
union  of  parts  dtfirtbuttvely  confidered,  and 
thoie  that  exprefs  the  whole  collectively  con- 
sidered, are  known  to  be  Jynonimom :  thus^ 
the  words  two  united  to  two^  or  z  +  2,  at© 
known  to  be  fynonimous  to  four  or  4,  which 
may  be  exhibited  to  the  fight  and  feeling; 
and  becaufe  the  figns  which  exprefs  the 
higher  degrees  have  been  fo  arranged  as  to  he 
incapable  of  ambiguity:  thus  looi  is  imme- 
diately underftood  to  exceed  by  one  unit  looa^ 
and  the  figns  that  denote  even  the  moft  com- 
plicated  forms,  have  been  fettled  and  traced^ 
by  pre-concerted  rules  equally  incapable  of 
ambiguity,  and  require  only  memory,  patience, 
and  attention  to  develope  and  reduce  them  to 

L  3  .    their 
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their  fimplefl:  forms.  So  in  geometry,  the  con- 
formity of  each  propofition  with  fortic  other 
propofition,  whofe  relation  to  primary  truths 
and  axioms  had  already  been  unambiguouily 
difcerned,  is  fliewn  with  equal  clearnefs  when 
the  attention  and  memory  arc  fufficientljr 
ftrong. 

^83-  But  other  relations,  not  capable  of 
being  determined  with  fuch  precifion,  arc 
cxpreffcd  not  by  fimple  figus  but  by  words^ 
whofe  {ignification  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the 
fcnfes,  though  taken  from  fenfible  objefts  and 
confequently  metaphorical.  Sometimes  am- 
biguous, and  differently  underftood,  and  con- 
traded  or  extended  in  the  minds  of  diiFerent 
pcrfbns:  in  no  fcience  does  this  ambigtiity 
oftener  occur  than  in  metaphyfics.  Thus 
Mr.  Locke  applied  a  fignification  to  the  word 
judgment^  very  different  from  that  which  thi$ 
word  denotes  among  all  metaphyficians :  thus 
the  word  idta  has  frequently  been  mifapplied 
by  moft  writers.  The  Romans  long  under- 
ilood  by  the  word  virtue  only  couragCy  nor  is 
its  f  gnification  even  at  prcfcnt  unanimoufly 
fettled. 

JJI84.  Hence  the  evidence  moft  frequently 

atttainabl^ . 
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attainable  in  treating  of  thefc  relations  is  the 
indirect. 

585,  Evidence  is  always  accompanied  with 
certainty,  but  certainty  is  often  defiltute  of  evl^ 
dence :  thus  fome  Mahometans  are  as  certain 
of  the  truth  of  their  religion  as  wfe  are  of  ours^ 
to  fay  nothing  of  our  own  various  feAs ;  yet 
none  will  fay  that  both  are  founded  on  evi- 
dence. Evidence  arifcs  from  intuitive^  de- 
monftrative,  or  inftinftive  knowledge ;  cer-^ 
tainty,  often  from  early  habits,  a  partial  view 
of  a  fubjeft,  or  a  pa:ffionate  regard  for  fome 
icntimcnt  or  opiqion.  Evidence  excludes  all 
poffible  doubt ;  certainty  only  all  aftual  doubt. 
Evidence  is  contraftcd  with  obfcurity;  cer- 
tainty with  probability  or  doubt.  We, arc 
certain  that  future  events  of  a  phyfical  nature 
will  correfpond  with  thofe  that  we  have  here* 
tofore  conftantly  and  uniformly  experienced, 
but  we  have  no  intrinfic  evidence  of  fuch  cor- 
relpondence  and  conformity  in  all  cafes ;  for, 
as  Hume  juftly  obferves,  the  contrary  involves 
no  contradidion. 

And  here,  for  the  lake  of  perfplcuity,  it  may 
4>e  proper  to  notice  a  few  general  circum- 
ilances  in  which   this  aflurancc   arifes,   and 
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which  ferve  to   diftinguiih   it   into   diftin<^ 
fpccies. 

;j86.  The  firft  is  metaphyseal  certainty, 
which  is  commonly  attended  with,  ^nd 
grounded  upon^  evidence.  This  attends  ovxr 
fti^ual  fenfations  and  other  perceptions,  and 
the  clear  and  diftinft  memory  of  the  paft,  and 
all  demonftrative  reafonings  deduced  from  our 
|>erceptions,  &c. 

^87.  The  fecond  is  ^i&jyfca/ certainty,  whicli 
4$  fcldom  attended  with  evidence;  of  this 
nature  is  the  aiTurance  that  attends  the  belief 
or  expcdlation  of  any  future  phyficarfad:. 

;$88.  The  third  is  moral  certainty,  which 
attends  felf- evident,  or  demonftrative  morad 
truths,  and  frequently  the  belief  of  the  paft, 
or  expedation  of  the  future  a<5ion8  of  rational 
agents.  It  is  often  grounded  upon,,  but  ofce^ 
^Ifo  unaccompanied  by,  evidence. 

^589.  The  fourth  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  re* 
garding  paft  or  diftant  phyfical  fads,  which 
wc  have  never  experienced,  and  is  grounded 
partly  on  their  conformity  with  our  own  ex* 
perience,  and  partly  on  teftimony.  Sometimes 
the  one,,  and  fometimes  the  other,  is  the  predpf 
niinant  injgredient  that  produces  this  certaiaaty. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
4»fiOPsaTiBS  (in  a  logical  sensb)  abb  such 

CHARACTERS  AS  ARE  POUND  IN  ALL  THINGS^ 
ANP  IN  WHICH  THEY  AGREEWITH,  OB  DlfFi^ 

» 

FROM^  EACIf  OTHER. 

Of  effential  Properties. 

Z^o.  mfential  properties  arc  thofc  which  fo 
laficeflarily  rcfult  from,  or  accompany  the 
eflence  of  a  being,  that  without  them  a  thing 
would  not  be  what  it  is:  of  thefc  many  arc 
unknown  by  us,  but  many  alfo  of  various 
things  are  known,  and  without  a  knioiwlcdgc 
of  thcfe,  or  fomc  of  thefe^  one  thing  cannot 
be  diftinguifhed  from  another. 

Zgi*  Of  effential  properties,  fbmc  are  fimilar 
in  ^1  things^  and  fome  in  a  great  variety  of 
things ;  thefc  and  the  terms  that  denote  theni 
arc  called  generic  properties,  or  mpre  Ihortly 
genera. 

zgz.  But  this  multitude  of  things  which 
ppiJi^iV  f^xular  gcnenc  properties^  poffefs  alib 

other 
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Other  cffcntial  properties,  whole  Cmilarity  cx^ 
tends  to  a  fmaller  variety  of  different  things  ; 
theie  (unlels  the  variety  of  things  iti  which 
they  arc  found  be  the  fmalleil  poiliblc)  arc 
alfb  called  generic,  and  (comparatively  to  the 
former)  Jubordinate  genera ;    and  in  fbme  oc- 
cafions,  orders,  tribes,  or  clafjfes.    But  (jich  of 
theie  cfTential  properties  as  are  found  iimilar 
in  the  fmalleil  variety   of  different   beings, 
which  poiTeis  the  fame  generic  properties,  arc 
csXicdiJpecific  properties  or  ipecies  :  the  bein^. 
that  poflcfs  them  are  faid  to  be  of  the  fame 
Jpecies,  and  are  called  individuals  ox  fpecimetis, 
which  in  many  cafes  are  diilinguiihed  from 
each  other  by  different  names  or  adjunfts. 

2^^*  Thus  we  ice  that  ipccific  properties 
include,  and  are  confequently  fubordinate  to 
the  generic,  but  not  vice  verfa ;  io  the  lower 
genera  include  and  are  fubordinate  to  the 
higher :  and  in  this  fenfe,  the  higher  genera 
are  paramount  to  the  lower,  and  thefe  to  the 
ijpecies  that  include  them. 

Thefe  diftindions  and  definitions,  together 
with  their  application,  may  be  thus  exem- 
plified. 

394.  The  moil  general  charafter,  attribute, 

or 
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or  property^  of  all  the  difFerent  things  that 
really  exift,  and  evidently  eifential  to  all'  of 
them,  is  exift ence  itfclf,  or  being;  and  hence  all 
things  that  exift  are  called  beings.  In  this  re- 
Ipeft,  all  things  are  fimilar  to  each  other  i  it 
is  not,  however,  a  generic  word,  but  rather  a 
general  denomination, 

^95*  Now  a  great  variety  of  beings  pof- 
feflcs  the  properties  of  animal  life,  and  a  great 
variety  of  beings  do  not  poffefs  theie  pro- 
perties; thofe  that  poifefs  them,  and  are  in 
that  refpe(ft  (imilar  to  each  other,  arc  called 
animals  :  this  appellation  being  therefore  ap-- 
plicable  to  all  of  them  is  geTierical,  or  denotoi 
the  animal  genus. 

Thofe  beings  that  do  not  poflefs  the  pro- 
perties of  animal  life,  have  no  fmgle  general 
appellation,  but  barely  that  of  inanimate ;  but 
this  being  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  beings, 
"whether  terreftrial,  as  earths,  ftones,  falts,  &c,; 
or  celeftial,  as  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  is 
alfo  generic^  and  denotes  what  is  called  the 
inanimate  genus.  Neither  of  thefe  genera 
being  fubordinate  to  the  other,  thpy  arc  called 
fO'Ordinate. 

^q6.  In  the  animal  genus,  two  important 
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4iftiti6tiohs  are  obfervablc,  for  fome  animals 
9XC  capable  of  rcafbning  in  certain  circum- 
ftance^  and  periods  of  their  life,  and  thcfe 
differ  but  littk  frotn  each  other,  except  in 
external  uneflential  properties.  The  property 
therefore  of  animal  life,  conjoined  with  the 
capacity  of  rcafoning,  which  are  eflcntial  and 
finwjar,  though  in  different  degrees,  in  all  of 
tineoi,  are  denominated  jj^c/^r,  and  conftitute 
a  fpeeles  called  »«;^ ;  and  the  individuals  iit 
which  they  are  found,  arc  faid  to  be  of  the 
bl^man  fpecies.  They  are  diftinguiihed  from 
e^Msh*  other  by  various  names^  as  Peter,  John» 
&c.;  and.  frecjuently  by  highly  remarkable 
phyfical  characters,  which,  however,  I  coa-» 
fidcr  as  uneffcntial :  for  even  if  a  man  were 
metamorphofed  into  the  (hapc  of  a  brute,  yet 
if  he  retained  his  rational  capacity,  I  ihould 
ilill  confider  him  as  of  the  human  fpecies. 

JZ97.  But  of  other  animals  which  do  not 
pofHefs  the  capacity  of  rcafoning,  and  there- 
fore called  irrational,  there  are  tiumerous  va- 
Mcties  that  differ  not  merely  as  individuals  by 
flight  unimportant  circumftances,  but  in  ex- 
ternal forms  totally  unlike  in  internal  ftrudiure 
and  conftitution,  in  the  power  of  exercifing 

the 
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the  funAions  of  animal  life  only  on  land,  or 
only  in  water,  in  their  mode  of  produAion  and 
other  important  particulars.  With  rcfpe6l  to 
thefc,  the  appellation  of  irrational  animals  is 
not  fpecific  but  highly  ^^«^r/V,  and  includes 
many  fubordinate  genera. 

298.  Befides  thofe  properties  that  arc  con- 
iidered  as  eflential,  there  are  Others  that  %re 
the  ncccflaiy  confcquences  of  thofe  propertieSf 
and  may  be  called  peculiarities ^  or  peculiar 
properties  of  fome  fpccics  of  beings.  .  Thus 
language  is  a  property. peculiar  to  the  human 
fpecies,  and  the  neceiTary  refult  of  his  mizt 
nature.  So  to  have  the  iquare  ^  one' of  its 
fides  equal  to  the  Squares  of  the  other  two 
fides^  is  the  neceflary  property  of  a  right 
angled  triangle. 

app.  Laftly,  properties  that  do  ndt  appear 
to  us  to  have  any  necefTary  connexion  with 
the  eflential^  are  denominated  acddmtcd. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

<IF  OPPOSITIOX  AND  MEDIUMS. 

500.  Four  forts  of  oppofition  arc  cortl-* 
mdnly  diftinguifhed :  the  contradt£ioryi  as 
that  between  fbmething  and  nothing;  the 
toHtraryy  which  exifts  hctwixt  qualities  or  pro- 
perties that  exclude  each  other  from  the  fame 
iubje^  at  the  fame  time>  and  in  the  fame  re-" 
iped>  as  heat  and  cold\  privativef  as  life  and 
death  I  and  relative^  as  caufe  and  effect ^  for 
nothing  can  be  the  caufe  and  efFc£l  of  itfelf. 

301.  Dijparate  are  thofe  things  which 
oifier  as  widely  from  many  other  things  as 
from  each  other :  thus  a  man  differs  as  widely 
from  a  horfe  as  from  a  goat. 

30;?.  A  medium  is  what  lies  betwixt  two 
extremes,  and  is  equally  diftant  from  both- 
Of  thefe  two  forts  are  diftinguiflied ;  namely, 
m  medium  by  participation^  as  warmth  be- 
tween heat  and  cold:  thus  air  at  ^z^  is  deemed 
cold,  and  at  g'f  is  deemed  hot,  but  at  65*  is 
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deemed  warm.  A  'medium  by  exclufitmr  i? 
that  which  excludes  both  extremes :  thus  fru- 
gality excludes  both  avarice  and  prodigality. 


CHAPTER  VI» 

OF^DEFINITON  AND  DESCRXPTIOK. 

303.  A  definition  is  a  declaration  of  the 
nature  of  an  objeJi,  or  of  the  iignification  of  9. 
word,  or  an  enumeration  of  the  feveral  finlplc 
ideas,  or  notion^  couched  under  any  terms  in 
the  relation  in  which  they  ftand  to  each 
other. 

304.  To  defcrihe  is  to  enumerate  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  an  objeA,  or  to  denote  it 
by  itseffeAs  in  given  cafes:  thus  men  are  de- 
icribed  by  their  fize,  bulk,  features,  com- 
plexion, age,  and  other  peculiarities ;  the  ag- 
gregate of  which  ferves  to  diftinguifli  one 
individual  from  another.  , 

305.  Hence  definitions  are  of  two  kinds, 
real  and  nominal :  thus  the  nominal  definition 
of  Go  dp  \^  Xh^fupremefovereign  of  t fie  univerfe*^ 

A  .  and 
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and  tli<f'  reah  is  a  hemg  whofe .  exigence  it  tkt^ 
ceiTarj ;  for  this  denotes  the  effential  property 
that  diftinguifhes  him  from  all  other  beihg»^' 
and  from  which  all  his  known  attributes  may . 
be  deduced:    the  other   denote^  only  a  re- 
lation, 

306.  To  define  a  corporeal  objcft,  is  to  in- 
dicate its  phyfical  conftitution,  that  is,  the 
ingredients  of  which  it  confifts  and  their  pro- 
portion ;  for  this  compofition  conftitutes  its 
nature,  and  alone  remains,  when  all  its  modi- 
fications  are  altered :  thus  water  may  be  dc* 
fined  a  compound  of  eighty-fevcn  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen,  and  thirteen  of  hydrogen 
airs  in  a  concrete  ftate,  or  in  that  proportion. 
Now  whether  this  water  appear  in  the  ikztt 
of  ice,  or  in  that  of  a  liquid,  or  in  that  of 
vapour,  this  conftitution  remains  unaltered. 

'307.  The  nominal  definition  of  water,  or 
rather  of  the  word  water,  is  an  inodorous, 
colourlefs,  taftelefs,  liquid,  convertible  into 
fteam  at  the  heat  of  ;?I2^  and  into  ice  at  the 
'temperature  of  32^  and  a  folvent  for  falts, 
gums,  &c. :  thefe  properties  are  indeed  fuf- 
.ficient  to  diftinguiih  it,  but  do  not  announce 

its  compofition. 

308.  The 
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$dS.  Th^  real  and  noxhinal  definitbhs  fre^ 
tqucntly  coincide  j  namely,  where  the  nanm  h 
taken  ftoM  the  external  appearance  or  difpo- 
Jitibh,  atid  the  nature^  eilenbe,  or  conftitiitioni 
«lfo  eonflfts  in  (bmething  perceptible  by  th^ 
ienies :  thus  the  definition  of  a  triangle^  both 
real  and  nontiinal,  is  a  figure  that  is  bounded 
by  three  limets ;  iand  of*  a  cMliagon,  is>  that  it  li 
a  figuiie  that  hath  one  tboufand  angles ;  and 
of  a  circk,  that  it  is  a  plain  figure  confifting  of 
)a  line,  every  part  of  wKifeh  is  eqqally  diitant 
from  a  centrsil  point ;  for  frorii  thefe  defini*- 
tions^  the  properties  of  thefe  figures  are  de* 
dttced. 

309.  S«nfkbld  objeds  that  rtbnfiD:  of  an  ag* 
gregate  of  properties,  either  ^^pareht  to  thd 
ferifes,  or  difcoV<*rabl6  by  their  Jreiation  to 
other  objcfts,  and  whidh  arc  cither  Jimph^  of 
at  leaft  are  fb,  relatively  to  out  adual  know- 
ledge of  thefti,  &fe  incapslble  of  a  real  defini* 
tioh  ;  but  a  lioitilAal  definition,  and  a  defcrip- 
tion,  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  therti  from 
eadh  other. 

Thus  th^  c^ftitutlon  tA  metals.  Various 
foffib,  and  Vegetables,  xi  as  yet  unknown  \ 
but  th<>y  ai-o  ill  fufBdently  dittirtgixifh^le 
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hy  Impropriate  nominal  defimtions .  and  dc- 
fcriptions.' 

gio.  Our  knowledge  of  the  compofition^ 
Gt  pfayiical  conftitution^  of  bodies,  does  not 
enable  us  to  deduce  their  obvious  properties 
from  their  conftitution,  nor  can  we  find  anj 
connexion  between  theoi :  thus  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  conftitution  of  water  does  not 
enable  us  to  explain  why  \t  is  liquid  at 
certain  temperaturcsi  why  it  is  taftclcfs,  why 
it  is  a  folvcnt,  &c. ;  but  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  affording'  us  an  explanation  of 
various  chymical  phenomena,  as  the  illuftrious 

* 

Lavoifier  has  fhewn  in  numerous  inftances. 

311.  But  in  mathematical,  nooral,  and 
mctaphyiical  fciences,  definitions  are  of  more 
general  importance ;  for  from  the  definition 
of  a  triangle  or  circle,  their  properties  may 
be  fucceilively  deduced:  and  the  reafon  is, 
becaufe  the  properties  of  thcfe  figures  a^e  re- 
lations cfTentially  conneded  with  them,  and 
with  each  other ;  whereas  the  properties  of 
mere  fenfible  objeds  beai:  either  none,  or  Miljr 
an  arbitrary  rdation  to  each  other. 

31^.  When  theobjeft  to  be  defined  u 
known,  partly  by  coiifcioufnefi,  pfirtly  by.ihc 

teftimonj 


(    »^3    ) 

tefkiiAbnf  of  out  fenfe^,  and  partljr  by  thfi 

moft  cogent  analogies^  its  nature  is  defined 

by  indicating  the  parts  thus  known.    Thut 

man  being  defined  to  confift  of  a  body  and  a 

peculiar  intelligent  principle,  with  refpcdt  to 

ourfelves,  we  know  this   by  confcioufnefs ; 

but  with  refpedt  to  other  men,  we  know  them 

to  be  fuch  by  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes  as 

to  their  bodie;?;  and  we  infer  the  exiftence  of 

an  intelligent  principle  fimilar  to  our  owuj 

from  the  analogy  of  their  adions,  wants,  ^nd 

^efires,  with  our  own  in  iittiilar  circumftances« 

513.  With  refpeft  to  fubftances,  of  which, 

not  being   objefts   of  fenie,   we   have  only 

notion^  and  not  ideas,  as  God  and  the  human 

foulf  we  mufl  define  them  by  indicating  fomo 

property  by  which  they  refemble  or  bear  fome 

analogy  to  other  beings,  and  fome  property 

by   which  they  are  neceffarily  diflinguifhed 

froni  all  other  beings,  or  at  leaft  from  thoib 

of  a  different  fpecies :  thus  God  is  defined  to 

be  an  intelligent  Being  whofe  exiftence  is  necef^ 

fary.     As  an   intelligent  Being,^  there  ^iila 

fome  analogy  betwixt  his  nature  Imd  that  o£ 

the  human  ^oyjX  j  but  the  neceffity  of  bis  ex- 

iftetice  diftinguiihes  him  from  all  other  beingi^ 

r  yi  %  314,  Ideas/ 
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C     l«4    ]        , 

^4.  tdeas,  fenfations^  ybthions*  paifio^ 
and  in  general  all  modlficatiohs  of  the  miftd, 
are  incapable  of  being  explained  by  any  de- 
fiYiition  to  thofe  who  have  not  perceived  or 
fcit  them:  however,  mjany  of  them  arc 
marked  by  cjbafaderiftic  external  appearances, 
or  peculiar  propertite  or  efFe<fts;  and  to  many 
affeftions,  names  have  been  given,  which,^ 
when  fuperficialiy  confidered,  .denote  only 
Ibme  leading  fentiment ;  yet,  when  this  fetiti- 
ihent  is  attentively  confidered,  it  w^ill  be  fottnd 
to  be  accompanied  by,  and  originate  from,  a 
groupe  of  kfs  prominent  fentiftients,.  the  dc- 
velopement  of  which  conftitutcs  the  definitios^ 
of  that  name  in  the  iame  manner  as  the  fevf^ 
original  properties  to  which  the  name  oi g^td 
was  originally  given,  are  now  affociated  with 
^1  the  properties  fubfequently  difc<iv6Tcd  in 
that  metal,  and  denoted  by,  and'  c^wnpre- 
hemded  in,  that  name,  though  only  a  few  aro 
generally  known,  and  the  enumeration  of  all 
theffe  conftitqtes  its  definition*  Eveii  th« 
fiitipkft  ieniatioils  may  in  jbmd  inta&re  ht, 
defcribed  by  their  common  properties^  and 
their  peci^liar  effefts :  thus  redmf$  Cannot  in-* 
(deed  be  defined,  yet  it  may  be  dcferibcd  t* 

be- 


"'  ■» 
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be  a  colour  occafioned'hy  a  ray  of  Tight  oj  aS 
others  the  leafi  refrangible. 

315.  The  various  dlfordcrs,  \^hether  mental 
or  corporal,  by  which  mankind  arc  afflidted^ 
arc  capable  only  of  a  nonninal,  not  a  real 
definition, 

316.  The  notions  we  attach  to  words  cx- 
preffing  power y  faculty,  caufe,  principle,  aSlU 
vity,  arc  capable  of  a  nominal  definition,  but 
that  particular  conftitution  of  the  mind  to 
which  they  owe  their  exigence  is  unknown. 

317.  The  notibns  of  right,  wrong,  njirfue, 
^ice,  obligation,  and  the  various  diftinilions  of 
dominion,  arc  capable  of  real  definitions  with 
which  the  nominal  alfo  coincide :  they  are 
alfo  capable  of  being  defcribed  by  their  cfFefts. 

318-  Both  definitions  and  defcriptions 
ihould  be  as  (hort  as  the  intelligence  of  the 
names  and  thirrgs  defined  will  permit  them 
to  be :  they  fllould  be  fuch  as  to  lliit  itothing 
elic  more  intelligible  or  lefs  ambiguous,  and 
capable  of  being  fubftitutcd  for  the  word  de* 
liiied. 

3 1 8,**  Many  have  thought  the  definition 
of  certain  words  uf^lefs,  as  they  do  not  render 
their  fignification  better  known,  but  this  is  a 

M  ^  miftake ; 
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miftakc :  one  principal  ufc  of  definitions,  is 
to  affign  a  precife  fignification  not  fubjc<ft  to 
variation  in  various  circumftanccs,  as  the 
yag«e  fignificfition  of  words  frequently  is. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


PIVI8I0N* 


519.  This,  in  logick,  denotes  either  an  enu*- 
mcration  of  the  feveral  fpecies  that  may  be 

» 

•arranged  under  a  generic  appellation:  thus 
under  the  appellation  animal,  rational  and  ir*- 
rational  animals  may  be  arranged. 

Or,  fecondly,  the  fubdivi{ion$  of  any  quaa* 
tity;  thus  a  fathom  is  divided  into  yards  or 
fect^  a  yard  into  feet,  and  a  foot,  into  inches. 

Or,  thirdly,  the  diftinft  component  parts 
of  any  whole,  a$  a  book  is  divided  into 
chapters,  and  thefe  into  fcAions,  &c. 

Or,  fourthly!  the  feveral  properties  attri- 
butable to  any  being :  thus  the  attributes  of 
the  Divine  Being  are  divided  xvAq  phyjicaly  as 
omnipotence^  omnifciencc,  eternity,  &c. ;  or 
floral,  as  gpodnefs,  mercy,  jufticet 

Fifthly, 


(    1^7    ) 

'  Fifthly,  the  properties,  one  or  other  of 
i^hich  a  fubjeft  muft  poffefs,.  but  pot  both 
together ;  thus  every  mimber  is  odd  or  wen ; 
all  bodies  eithfcr  move  or  are  at  reji,  &c. 

Sixthly,   the  different  fenfes  of  which   a 

V 

•word  is  fufceptibk,  or  in  which  it  has  been  " 

underijkood. 

The  rules  of  complete  divilion  are, 

3^0.  Firft,  that  the  members  of  the  divi-» 

lion  Ihould  comprehend  the  whole  extent  of 

the  objeft  divided:   fuch  is  the  divifion  of 

» 

number  into  odd  and  even. 

321.  Secondly,  that  none  of  the  members 
of  a  divifion  fhould  contain  any  of  the  other 
members ;  yet  when  they  are  confidered  under 
different  relations,  this  rule  is  not  infringed. 
Thus  the  objcft  of  geometry  is  divifible  into 
lines 9 Jurf acts f  Sind  JbJids ;  though  lines  are  ne- 
ccffariiy  included  in  furfaces,  becaufe  they  are 
objefts  of  feparate  confideration ;  but  opinions 
are  not  accurately  divifible  into  true^falfe^  and 
probdbhy  but  rather  into  true  and  falfc,  for 
probable  opinions  may  be  true  or  they  may- 
be falfe. 

3^3.  Thirdly,  that  the  parts  into  which 
any   wh^le   is   firfl  divided,  ihould   be   the 

M  4  largcft 
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largeft  and  moft  comprehen6ye:  thus,  a  1sihg-> 
dbm  h  divided  into  provinces^  and  thefe  ihte^ 
counties,  &c. ;  Europe  is  divided  into  couiit 
tries  fituated  above  lat.  50^  and  thofe  iitua^ted 
below  lat  50^  &c. 

gz^.  Fourthly,  that  the  fubdivifions  ihould 
not  be  too  numerous,  as  fuch  overload  t3^ 
memory  and  introduce  cpnfuiion. 


PART 
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PART    III, 

or  THE  I>IF?EttENT  EFFECTS  OF  RATTOCI, 

NATION, 

Thcfe  arc  copviftion,  certainty,  belief,  per- 
iuafion,  prefumption,  opinion,  or  doubt. 

The  means  of  producing  thefe  effe^  aro 
i:^l]e4  arguments  or  proofs* 


CHAPTER  h 


OF    PHOOF& 


3J54.  In  general  it  may  be  faid,  that  the 
means  of  difcovering  and  afcertaining  either 
truth  or  falfehood  are  called  proofs ;  and  in 
this  fenfc,  the  middle  term,  which  fhews  the 
ligreement  or  difagrcement  of  a  fubjeft  and 
predicate,  may  be  called  a,  proof;  but  more  par- 
tiiicuferly  it  denotes  an  argmBtent,  or  a  ferics  q£ 

argument3| 


{no  ) 

arguments^  immediately  or  gradually  coUedl- 
ing  the  truth  or  falfehood^  doubtfulnefs  or 
uncertainty  of  any  affertion,  from  other 
truths,  cither  already  ai&nted  to  or  generally 
known  ;  fb  ^that  to  prove  a  propoHtion^  is 
to  manifefl  its  truth.  All  proofs  are  either 
demonftrathe,  indubitable j  probabk,  or  doubtful, 
of  each  of  which  fome  notice  ihall  be  taken* 


CHAPTER  11, 

OF  DEMONSTRATION,  OR  DEMONSTRATIVE 

PROOF, 

325.  A  demonfbtition  is  an  argument,  or 
a  icries  of  arguments,  whofe  premifes  arc 
lelf-evidcnt,  or  at  Icaft  previoufly  proved  and 
agreed  to,  and  whofe  conclufion  is  truly  and 
ndceflarily  inferred. 

^z6.  The  refult  of  demonftration  is  called 
knowledge,  that  is  a  clear  and  immediate  per- 
ception of  the  truth  demonfhated ;  this  is 
knowledge  in  the  ftriAcft  fcnfc  of  the  word  ; 
but  if  the  demonibrated  truth  was  eztraded 
from  a  feries  of  prcTious  demonftrated  propo^ 

fitionsj 
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iitiohs^  the  conclufion  being  grounded  on  pre- 
mifes  whofc  evidence  is  barely  rememhered^  b 
not  dircd:  and  immcdiBte,  and  confequendy 
ibmcwhat  lefs  perfetft :  yet  if  upon  a  re-ex- 
amination  of  each  of  the  premifes  their  truth 
be  afcertained,  and  confirmed  by  the  tcfti* 
mony  of  adequate  judges,  no  fhadow  of  doubt 
any  Jonger  remains ;  and  in  faA,  after  a 
certain  length  of  time,  the  truth  of  all  dc- 
moilftrations,  whofe  premifes  are  forgotten^ 
refts  on  the  memory  of  its  having  been  for- 
merly demonftrated,  and  alfo  on  the  tefti-^ 
mony  of  others ;  and  coiifequently  theknovr- 
ledge  thus  retained,  partake^  uf  the  nature  of 
helief. 

gzy.  Demonftrations  are  of  two  forts,  for 
they  are  confequenccs  deduced  from  princi-^ 
pies  agreed  to,  or  caufes  already  known  to 
cxift,  or  from  the  natuire  of  the  fubjeft  of  the 
demonftration,  and  fuch  are  called  demon- 
ftrations  or  arguments  a  priori,  as  the  premifes 
are  fuppofcd  to  be  known  before  the  con- 
cludon. 

Or,  fccondly,  they  deduce  the  exiftencc  of 
a  caufe  from  the  nature  of  phenomena  already 
known  to  exift;  and^  as  all  effeds  are  poilerior 

t# 
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.to  tbeircauies,  theie  demonftrations  are  called 
nrgfuc^nts  apffieriorL 

3^8.  Heijiqe  wc  fee  the  difference  between 
mtuitivf  truths  and  detKonftrated  truths ;  the 
forcBcr  being  im  mediately  perceived  as  foon 
as  the  terms  are  underftood,  and  the  latter 
only  by  the  intermediation  of  rcafoning.  The 
exiiiience  of  our  minds  and  of  our  perceptions 
.is  intuitively  known;  that  of  the  fupren:iic 
Being,  and  of  many  of  his  attributed,  is  known 
pnly  by  reafoning. 

325.  Dempnftrations  a  priori  are  contained 
in,  and  deduced  from,  premises  whofe  evi- 
dence is  either  intuitive  or  demonftrated. 
Demonftrations  a  pofieriorif  the  exiftence  of 
fSbenomena  being  either  admitted,  or  proved 
by  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  prove  the  ab- 
solute impoffibility  of  their  exillcnce,  if  the 
exiftence  of  fomething  which  is  denominated 
their  caufe,  be  not  alfo  admitted :  both  thefe 
^^ecies  of  demonftration  are  dire6l. 
..  330.  Nearly  allied  to  thefe  are  demoo- 
Urations  ah  mpoJfihiU,  or  ex  ahfurdo^  thefe 
cftablifli  the  truth  of  any  affcrtion,  by  laying 
do^n  a  propofition  diredly  contradiAory  to 
the  affertion  tP  be  provedj  suxd  ibowing  that 
c;  thw 


(    ^7$    ) 

this  contradi<5lory  propodtien  is  alfo  c6ntra^ 
didary  to  ibmc  cftabliflied  maxim  or  trtith. 
It  differs  from  demonftration  a  pojlerlori  in. 
thb,  that  it  is  not  dedticed  from  an  admitted 
truth,  biit  from  the  eppofition  of  its  contra* 
didion  to  an  adnritted  truth* 

331.  To  this  wc  may  alfo  annex  a  demon-^ 

« «  *  * 

fimtion  u(ed  by  anttent  mathematicians,  called 
the  method  of  exbauftion,  by  which  they  prcreiF 
the  equality  of  two  quantities  by  a  rtduSio 
ad  ah/urdum ;  (hewing  that  if  one  quantity  be 
iuppofed  greater  or  lefs  than  the  other,  there 
will  arife  a  contradi&ionJ^ 

332.  Mathematicians,  and  particularly  Mr/ 
Frcnicle,  alfo  ufc  another  method  of  demon- 
ftration  in  arithmetic,  called  the  .method  of 
ixclujion^  previoufly  (hewing  that  certain 
numbers  (fuppofe  all  odd  numbers,  or  all  even 
lumbers)  are  unfit  for  the  folution  of  a  prob- 
lem; and  then  gradually  excluding  others, 
until  they  arive  at  one  number  (or  fet  of 
numbers)  which  alone  afford  the  folution. 
This  method  may  alfo  be  extended  to  other 
fobjcds,    if  all  the   hypothefes    concerning 

•  Set  Huttcn's  DiSionary;  - 

Certain 


certiuo  o^e<fls  can  be  enumerated,  and  only 
one  can  be  fuppofed  to  fokc  the  qi|cftk>n  pro- 
poied»  as  Marfh  liafi  done. 

333.  The  evidence  of  the  aSual  percep- 
tions of  our  fcnfes  is  equal  to  that  of  any  dc-^ 
monftration,  and  b  therefore  juftly  called  by 
Mr.  Locke  fetifitme  hwvoUdge.  Book  iv. 
diap.  iii*  p.   139.;   and  chap.  xi.  fee.  9«  p. 

334.  In  phyfical  fubjefts,  no  dempnftra- 
tions,  properly  fo  called,  can  be  had,  except  as 
far  as  certain  experiments  are  aihially  obferved 
by  our  fenfes,  which  obfcrvations  are  equi- 

.  valent  to  demonftrations,  or  as  far  as  certain 
refults  are  a  priori  dcducible  from  cejtain  al- 
lowed properties  of  bodies. 

ZZo'  In  the  fcience  of  morals,  ,mjany  truths 
are  capable  of  demonflration,  inafmuch  as, it 
contains  many  fclf-cvident  axioms,  from  which 
confequences  may  demonflrably  be  deduced; 
yet  it  muft  be  owned,  that  demonftrations  arc 
much  more  difficultly  obtained  in  this  fcience 
than  in  any  other,  for  feveral  reafons.    ^ 

Flrft,  becaufe  definitions  of  the  terms  to  btf 
employed  are  not  univerfally  agreed  upon. 
Secondly,  becaufe   thefc   axioms  are  not 

founded 
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founded  oir  the  fignification  of  words  and  the 
relations  refultihg  therefrom  (as  of  whole  and 
part,  greater  and  lefler,)  nor  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  (igns  ;  nor  can  in  any  way  be  fub- 
jcAcd  to  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  but  arc 
xqtttlj  colle^ed  from  the  feelings  of  mankind 
in  certain  fimilar  circumftanccsi,  which  arc 
often  deranged,  if  not  efFqccd,  by  education,  < 
cuilom,  example,  and  pailion. 

Thirdly,  becaufe  they  frequently  limit  each 
other;  thefr  appUcation,  and  ^ven  their  juft 
cxpreffion,  varying  with  thofe  circunaftances  s 
thus  the  axiom,  thai  we  Jhould  do  to  others 
yohatwe  wijh  them  to  do  to  us^  is  limited  by 
another  axiom,  that  the  guilty  Jhould  bepunlfl^ 
jtd :  and  is  to  be  underftood  with  various  other 

•  » 

modifications,  according  to  the  various  relaf 

*tions  in  which  other  perfons  ftand  with  re-? 

ipe<ft  to  us :  however,  both  Locke  and  Leibt 

XixXz  think  that  morals  may  be  demojtiflrated* 


CHAPTElt 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

or  INDUBITABLE  PROOFS,    THAT   IS,  PRO£)U(J- 

TIVE   OF   CEKTAINTT. 

2^6.  Certainty,  as  we  have  already  feen,  \a 
that  ftate  of  mind  in  which  we  experience  a 
full  affurance,  or  confidence  of  the  truth  of 
falfehood  of  any  aflertion ;  and  therefore  luch 
pofitions  as  are  deduced  from  premifes,  which, 
though  not  evident,  produce  this  confidence, 
arc  emphatically  ftyled  proofs ^  as  contradiftin- 
guifhed  from  dcmonftrations  and  mere  pro- 
babilities. 

337*  With  this  ftate  of  mind,  all  aStual 
doubt  or  even  fufpicion  of  falfehood  is  incom- 
patible, and  therefore  excluded;  and  the  pro- 
pofitions  thus  affirmed  or  denied  are  called 
certain,  and  fo  alfo  are  the  objcds  they  de- 
note. 

338.  Certainty  is  either  genuine  or  Jiifpi^ 
clous  :  genuine  is  that  which  originates  from 
indubitable  arguments  that  approach  moft  tor 

a  dc/i^ 
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monftration,  being  moft  confonant  with  cila* 
blifhed  truths,  whether  metapbyjical,  phyilcaU 
moral,  or  critical,  &c.  Suspicious  is  that 
which  is  founded  on  proofs  of  an  ambiguous 
nature,  being  Ibmetimes  juli;  but  in  manj 
cafes  fallacious,  and  therefore  in  all  cafes  re- 
quires to  be  verified  by  a  careful  fcrutiny. 

339-  Again,  htduhltabk  proofs  are  eithef 
dlre&  or  Indirect ^  or  mixed :  dlreSi  proofs,  in 
fpeculatlve  fubjefts,  are  affertions  of  wjioic 
truth  we  are  convinced  or  certain,  after  having 
ourfelvcs  confidered  and  examined  them ;  or 
as  to  faSisy  fuch  as  are  confonant  to  our  own 
perfonal  and  general  experience:  thus  wc 
believe^  independently  of  any  tcftimony,  that 
the  fun  has  rlfen  before  we  were  horn. 

340.  Indirect  proofs  are  the  legitimate  con- 
fequences  of  the  dired: ;  fuch  are  duly-condi- 
tioned tefilm^ny  as  to  matters  of  faft,  and  fuf- 
ficient  and  approved  authority  as  to  fpeculatlVe 
doftrines. 

•  341 .  Tejilmony  is  the  fblc  medium  by  which 
wc  can  be  certain  of  the  exigence  of  things, 
pcrfons,  or  fafts,  which  our  own  fenfes  have 
not  witnefied,  and  of  which  wc  have  no  dircA 
proof. 

N  343.  With 


'   ^  . » 
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343.  With  regard  to  y^c7j  (under  wBich 
dcnonpination  I  comprife  all  the  above  objects) 
we  muft  remark,  that  fome  are  pcrfeflly  indif- 
ferent, their  occurrence  dr  non- occurrence 
being  confonant  to  common  obfervation; 
fuch  as  the  arrival  of  a  fhip  at  a  feaport  ufually 
,  frequented,  the  fall  of  rain  on  fome  day  in 
December,  the  death  of  a  perfbn  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  &c. ;  thefc  I  fhall  call  common, 
ordinary,  or  equtcajiialfa51s. 

343.  Some  are  extraordinary,  fuch  as  the 
birth  of  twins,  the  fuddcn  natural  death  of 
young  perfons,  froft  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  fuch  like  fads  that  rarely  occur. 

344.  Some  arc  marvellous,  being  the  rcfults 
of  natural  powers,  with  whofe  extent,  and 
fome  of  whofe  cxiftcnce  we  were  previbuily 
unacquainted ;     fuch    as    certain    monttrous 

bnimal    produ6lions,    as   animals '  w^ith  '  Wo 

•  ♦  •     "    «    " 

heads,  tlie  ftrength  of  Sampfon  or  Milo,  the 
comprehenfivc  abilities  of  Newton,  the  me- 
mory  of  Dn  VVallis,  the  phenomena' of  gun- 
,  powder,  magnetifm,  cledricity,  galvariifin, 
&c. ;  nay,  even  the  molt  common  plichbniieha 
previous  to  their  obfervation,  as  the  conge- 
lation  of  water  muft  have  appeared   to  the 

inhabitants 
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inliabitants  of  the  loweft  latitudes :  all  thcfe 
faffts  refpeftively  varying  from  common  ex- ^ 
.  periencc,  mvift  at  firft  excite    wonder   and 
repel  belief. 

345.  Laftly,    thole    that  are   miraculous, 
/which  not  only  vary  from,  but  dire6tly  con- 

tradid:  expeftations  and  maxims  grounded  on 
tmiverfal  and  uniform  experience,  being  pro- 
duced by  means  fimilar  to  thofe  which  fuch 

,  experience  has  proved  to  be  inadjequate  to  their 
production :  thus  fuch  experience  has  taught 
us  that  no  dead  man  has  ever  re-affumed  life  at 
the  command  of  another  man.  But  the  Scrip- 
ture aflures  us,  that  fome  dead  men  have  been 
reftored  to  life  by  the  mere  command  of 
another  man,  and  many  more  fimilar  fafts, 

^To  thefe  we  rnay  annex  Jiipernatural  tf^- 
pearanceSy  fuch  as  that  of  angels,  which  do 
not  indeed  contradidl  the  experienced  refults   . 
of  natural  powers,  but  are  evidently   inde- 

,  ,pendant  of,  and  underived  from,  them. 

346.  The  teftimony  by  which  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  exiftence  of  the  fad  attefted, 

,  muil.  be  fuch  as  we  are  certain  cannot  be  falfe, 

.  for  the  mind  reafons  thusc  of  the  exiftendc 

.ofobjcfts  which  I  myfclf  perceived  by  n^y 

N  i?  fcnfcs. 
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fcnfcs,  I  have  the  fullcft  aflurancc  ;  I  hare 
tlfo  the  fullcft  affurance,  that  other  perfons 
ivbo  perceive  objedls  in  the  fame  manner 
muft  have  the  fame  certainty  of  their  ex- 
iftence ;  and  if  this  certainty  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  me  without  any  diminution,  it  is 
equivalent  to  that  which  myfelf  could  acquire; 
but  I  have  the  moft  folid  grounds  to  expert 
fucji  tranfmiffion,  when  the  teftimoriy  is  ac- 
companied with  the  following  ciycumftanccs. 
Thefe  circumftanccs  are ; 

347.  The  firft  neceflary  circumftance,  is  a 
fufficient  power  in  the  witnefs  of  diftinguilhing 
or  difceming  the  objed:  attefted :  with  refpcd; 
to  fimple  obje<51s  of  fenfe,  where  no  flight-of- 
hand  nor  impofturc  can  rcafonably  be  fuf- 
pefted,  nor  any  failure  or  uncommon  ufe  of 
the  organ  of  fenfe  in  the  witnefs,  this  qualifi- 
cation may  be  fiippofed;  but,  in  other  .cafes, 
it  may  be  neceflary  to  prove  it. 

348.  Secondly,  uniform  experience  of  the 
veracity  of  the  witnefs  on  numerous  iimilar 
inftances,  and  of  his  known  cbarader  and  de- 
portment :  it  is  on  fuch  repeated  experience, 
that  our  certainty  of  any  future  phyiical  event 
reds.     It  is  true,  that  phyfical  events  Tfcfult- 

ing 
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ing  from  ncccffary  caufcs,  cannot  devia^tc  from 
their  ufual  courfe ;  whereas,  the  mjnd  of  man, 
not  being  fubje<B:cd  to  unvarying  caufes,  may 
be '  influenced  by  various  mcftivcs  to  decline 
from  its  ufual  line  of  condud; ;  but  from  this 
circumftance  we  can  only  infer,  that  a  cer- 
tainty of  the   abfencc   of  all  fuch  fcdudivc 
motives,  is  requifite  to  cftablifh  the  fulleft  af- 
lurancc  of  the  veracity  of  the  witnefs  in  any 
particular  inftance :   how  this  certainty  may 
be  obtained  we  (hall  prefently  fee, 
-     349.  Thirdly,  the  accord   and  correfpon- 
dcncc  of  fuchcircumftanccs  as  (hould  naturally 
be  cxpcAed  to  precede,  attend,  or  follow  tht 
fadl  atteftcd. 

350.  Fourthly,  the  fanftion  of  an  oath, 
with  a  due  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious penalties  annexed  to  its  breach. 

351.  Fifthly,  the  concurrent  and  uncon^ 
tradided  teftimony  of  other  unimpcachcd 
witneffes. 

^^Z*  Sixthly,  the  detriment,  lofs,  or  pu- 
niihmeht,  knowingly  incurred  in  confequcncc 
of  the  teftimony, 

353.  Seventhly,  its  oppofition  to  early, 
favoured,  and  fettled  opinions,  or  inveterate 

N  3  prejudice* 
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prejudices  entertained  by  the  witncis/  and  to 
revered  authority. 

354*.  A  teftimony  fortified  with  all  ox  many 
of  thefe  circumftances,  mu{t  infpirc  a  con- 
fidence of  its  truth  fo  complete,  as  to  bahifli 
Sail  fufpicion,  even  witnout  requiring  previous' 
experience  of  the  veracity  of  the  witnefs,  or 
the  fanftion  of  an  oath.  On  the  third  aVid 
fifth  only,  the  certainty  of  the  exifl^ence  o? 
moft  foreign  countries,  and  of  thp  now  exit- 
ing princes  is  founded.  The  bare  oath  of  an 
unknown  perfon,  unconfirmed  by  circum- 
iftanccs,  can  never  inipirc  fuch  confidence  as 
aihounts  to  ^  certainty,  and  fcarccly  4  ftrong 
probability. 

355.  The  motives  that  may  feduce  a  wit^- 
nels  to  deviate  from  truth,  and  render  hii 
teftimony  fufpicious  arc,  firft,  its  tendency  to 
promote  or  fupport  his  own  intereft,  ot  that 
of  his  relatives,'  friends,  or  party,  whethcir 
civil  or  religious,  or  of  his  profeffion,  or  generil 
purfiiits;  Secondly,  love  of  the  marvnellous; 
thiirdly,  afTeftation  of  fingularity ;  fourthly^, 
the  fear  of  offending  others,  and  of  iricuriring 
ihame  or  pur^ifliment. 

^56.  TKc  eircuiinft^ces  that  tend  to  falfigr 

a  tefti^ 
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a  teftimony  are,  firft,  the  contradiction  of 
other  witnefles  equally  credible ;  fecondly,  its 
incoherence  with,  and  ftiU  more  its  oppofitlon 
to,  preceding,  concomitant,  or  fubfequcnt  in- 
cidents ;  and,  thirdly,  the  bias  of  the  witnefs 
towards  bigotry ^  cnthufiafm,  fanaticifm,  or 
iuperftition,  in  cafes  wherein  faft's  conncftcd 
with  thcfc  are  concerned.* 

357.  The  teftimony  requifite  to  prove  the 
fafts  claffed  in  No.  34^?,  345,  mull  be  {o  con- 
ditioned, as  that  its  faliehood  ihould  be  more 

*  Bigotry  is  a  blind  and  outrageous  attachment  to  aay 
party  or  tenet.  A  belief,  ftronger  than  the  reafons  (knowa 
to  the  believer)  on  which  fuch  belief  is  founded,  is  called 
bigotry. 

Enthuiiafm  in  general  is  a  vehement  impulfe  or  ex- 
panfion  of  the  imagination,  refembling  that  arifing  Yrom 
intoxication.  Religious  enthujtafmj  i$  a  ftrong  but''uii*> 
grounded  perfuafion  of  fome  divine  communications  or  re-  - 
velations  to  one's  felf :  it  is  fufceptible  of  various  degrees  ; 
its  extreme  and  mod  violent  degree  isjsnaticifm^  which  im- 
pels  the  enthufiaft  to  commit  the  moft'  frantic  a£llons,  and 
to  embrace  the  moft  fenfelefs  tenets.  Superftition  is  ai 
groundlefs  perfuafion  of  the  fupernatural  e£ficacy  of  certain 
pra^ices,  words,  a£tions,  or  things;  or  o^ fupernatural  ap- 
pearances, or  of  a  fancied  connexion  of  certain  natural 
phenomena  with  future  diftant  events,  whether  pfiylical, 
jnoral,  or  political.' 

N  4  oppodte 
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oppofitc  to  our  experience  than  the  exiftcncc 
of  the  fa6t  atteflcd,  or  its  non-exiftence,  if 
that  be  aiTerted. 

358.  With  refpcft  to  ordinary  faSls^  this 
prevalence  of  teftimony'ulways  occurs  ;  for  as 
olir  expcrienpc  of  the  exifterice  of  fuch  fa<fls 
is  variable,  any  tcftimony  whofc  veracity  has 
been  found  cenftant^  and  which ^  in  the  cafe 
in  queftion^  is  known,  or  rationally  prcfumed# 

-to  be  uninfluenced  by  any  of  the  feduftivc 
motives.  No.  355,  nor  attended  with  any  of 
the  degrading  circumilanccs,  No.  356,  muft 
imprefs  the  fulleft  confidence  of  its  truth,  and 
amount  to  a  full  proof. 

359.  With  refpeA  to  extraordinary  fa^s,  it 
muft  be  noted,  that  all  thcfe  are  at  firft  war- 
vellous,  it  is  only  their  repetition  that  is  merely 
extraordinary;  now  their  oppofition  to  pre- 
vious and  general  experience,  in  fimilar  cafes, 
is  nearly  of  that  kind  which  logicians  call  fub- 
contrary.  Experience  fays,  tbis  has  rarely 
happened :  teftinifony  aflerts,  tbis  bas  lately  liap^ 
pened.  The  teftimony  then  only  adds  one 
more  to  the  number  of  inftances ;  the  faft 

^  •    ■  • 

has  been  allowed  to  cxift  ;  when  therefore  it 
is  compute,  it  amounts  to  a  full  proof. 

360.  Afar-' 
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360.  Marvellous  fafts  arc  fuch,  merely  be- 
caiile  unfupportcd  by  any  previous  cxpcri- 
cncc/;  a  child  wonders  at  every  thing  new  to 
hirat,  but  his  growing  experience  gradually  in- 
forms him  of  the  exiftence  of  numerous  fafts, 
which  his  previous  experience  in  other  places, 
times,  or  circumftanccs,  had  not  reached. 
The  exiftence  therefore  of  other  fa<9:s  of  .this 
clafs  ceafes  to  be  improbable,  and  becomes 
certain  when  evinced  by  complete  and  multi- 
farious tcftimony. 

361.  Miraculous  fads  being  contradidory  to 
general  and  uniform  experience  in  iimilar 
cafes,  atteftipg  the.  natural  impotence  of  the 
vifible  means  employed  to  efFed  them,  can  be 
proved  by  a  teftimony  conditioned,  as  in  No. 

348^  349*  S5^y3S^>  and  ^^Z  =  as  the  fad  may 
be  effeded  by  a  fupernatural  power,  but  the 
falfehood  of  the  teftimony  is  abfolutely  im- 
poffible. 

^6z.  Supernatural  fails  refemble  thofe  de- 
nominated marvellous  in  this,  that  they  oppofc 
no  ktiown  natural  power,  but  are  fimply  un- 
supported by  any  experience,  either  of  our 
own  or  of  many  paft  ages :  they  alfo  refemble 
t;he  mtracuhus  in  this,  tkat  they  are  not  the 

cffea 
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•ffcft  of  any  mere  corporeal  power,  but  folcly 
of  tfeat  which  is  fupcrnatpral ;  that  is,  a  pow^cx^ 
not  compriied  in  the  lyftem.  in  which  the 
iucceflion  and  fabric  of  corporeal  nature  arc; 
regulated.    As  their  exiftence  has  often  been 
imagined  and  af&rmed  by  perfons  of  a  difbr- 
dercd  imagination,  and  fraudulently  feigned 
lor  felfi0i  purpofes,  though  it  is  not  impof^ 
iible,  yet  in  any  particular  inftances,  it  can  be 
proved  only  by  a  teftimony,  whofe  falfehood 
n^uft  be  deemed  impoffible,  either  through 
the  reafbns  mentioned.  No.  35 1  — 4,  or  through 
the  concurring  attefiation  of  a  miracle. 


SECTION  I. 

SUFFICIBJJT  AUTHORITY.* 

^6^.  Authority  is  the  right  that  different 

perfons  duly  qualified  have,  or  in  other  words, 

the  propriety  and   rcafonablenefs,   that  the 

Ja£fs  they  attcft,  or  the  uncontradided  deci" 

P  Authority  in  general  is  cither  mpnathf^  as  that  pX 
If^vclatjon,  pr  of .tl)c  laws ;  orjuaf^'wl^  as  tbp  tffiiffionpal 

Rons 
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Jitmt  ofi  objed's  known  to  them,  Diould  be 
received  by  others,  though  ftrangers  to  thoie 
fad:s,  and  unacquainted  with  the  grounds,  of 
fuch  decifions,  as  a  full  proof  of  their  truth  ; 
the  firft  may  be  called  tefiimonial ;  the  fecond, 
do  Virtual  authority.  The  firft  has  been  already 
confidcred;  of  the  fecond  Ifhallhere  treat. 

364.  Of  the  cxiftence  of  fuch  a  right,  and. 
of  its  fufficiency  to  producfe  a  confidence 
^frtipunting  to  a  full  proof  in  many  caies,  there 
cart  be  no  doubt ;  it  is  on  fuch  authority  that 
perfons,  ignorant  of  afttonoray,  bclierc  that 
the  fiin  is  many  thoufand  times  greater  than, 
the  earth  ;  or  tfhat  it  is  ftationary,  and  that 
the  earth  turns  round  it,  &c. ;  and  on  the  un- 
contradidled  authority  of  perfons  of  thfe  mc- 
idical  profcffion,  courts  of  juftice  conftahtly 
rely  on  the  moft  important  occafions;  when 
the  obje^  is  fairly  and  folely  within  the  fphere 
of  their  knowledge ;  and  have  even  laid  down 
as  a  maxim,  unlculque  In  fua  arte  perito  cre^ 
dendum,  ^ 

365.  By  rigbty  I  again  repeat,  I  mean  not 
a  tlaiffty  but  a  conformity  to  rcafon,  fimilar  to 
that  which  thofe  who  fee  have  to  lead  the 
blind,  or  of  thofc  that  bear  to  inftrudl  the 

deaf; 
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deaf:  in  thcfc^  cafes  the  conformity  to  rcafoa 
is  evident,  becaufc  the  utter  privation  of  the 
fcnfcs  in  fome,  is  contrafted  with  the  full 
pofleffion  of  them  by  others ;  in  the  fame 
manner  a  total  ignorance  of  the  grounds  of  a 
decifion  on  fbme  fubjcfts  on  the  one  part,  and 
a  demonftration  of  the  point  decided  upon  on 
the  other  part,  is  here  fuppofed. 

366, *  But  I  muft  further  add,  that  this 
right  is  pofleffed  only  by  an  aggregate  of 
pcrfons ;  for  as  no  man  is  infallible,  fo  there 
is  no  certain  connexion  betvvixt  the  decifion 
of  any  man,  and  the  truth  of  the  point  de- 
cided. But  if  fevcral  perfons  in  the  fame,  and 
in  foreign  countries,  uncontradicEled  for  fomc 
years,  by  perfons  equally  credible  and  unin- 
fluenced by  any  fedu<ftive  motives,  agree  in  the 
fame  decifion,  though  poffibly  with  fbmc 
variation  of  circumftances,  afligned  caufcs  or 
degrees,  fuch  agreement  can  be  attributed  to 
nothing  elfe  but  to  the  evident  truth  of  the 
point  decided,  equally  difccrned  by  all  of 
them. 

2^6^.  Moreover,  to  produce  in  others  an 
abfolute  certainty  of  the  truth  of  fuch  a  de- 
cifion, it  is  further  neceffary  that  its  truth 

ihould 
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Ihould  be  known  (in  the  ftricl  fcnfc  of  the 
word)  to  the  pcrfons  deciding  it ;  that  is,  de- 
tnon/irated,  if  the  fubjeft  be  capable  of  demdn* 
ilration,  and  not  merely  an  opinion,  for  if  {o,' 
it  can  be  received  by  others,  only  as  a  high 
probability,  and  not  as  an  abfolute  certainty. 

368.  Laftly,  a  dccifion  admitted  in  any 
fubjeft  as  a  full  proof,  muft  be  propofed  in 
terms  in  fome  fenfe  intelligible,  and  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  evident  principles  of  reafbn, 
whether  mctaphyfical,  logical,  or  moral. 

Firft,  it  muft  be  in  fome  fenfe  intelligible 
in  order  to  be  believed,  for  belief  of  any  fort 
implies  an  affent  to  the  agreement  of  the  pre- 
dicate and  fubjeft  of  the  propofition  propoled ; 
if  therefore  both  or  either  be  not  intelligible, 
it  is  irapoffible  that  fuch  agreement  can  be 
difcerned,  the  predicate  and  fubjedl,  or  either 
of  them,  being  in  that  cafe  mere  infignificant 
founds.  So  if  it  were  decided  that  hlytric 
was  hocardo,  or  that  the  human  foul  was 
hocardoy  fuch  a  proportion  could  neither  be 
diredlly  believed  nor  denied,  being  neither  un- 
derftood  nor  bearing  any  refelrence  to  any 
thing  known  ;  fo  alfo  if  known  words  be  ufed 
in  an  unknown  fenfe;  they  become  equally 

unintelligible 
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unintelligible  with  thofc  iniignificant  words 
juft  mentioned  :  thus  if  a  perfon  ignorant  of 
the  fignification  of  hypothenufey  End  of  that  pf 
Jquare  in  the  mathematical  fenfe,  be  told  that 
the  iquare  of  the  hypothcnufe  is  equal  to  the 

'  fum  of  the  fquare^  of  the  other  two  iides,of  a 
triangle,  though  he  fhould  know  that  all  ma- 
tliematicians  in  all  ages  have  demonftrated  its 
truth,  yet  he  cannot  expreflly  and  diredJy 
believe  it,  much  lefs  Ihould  he  deny  it,  no 
more  than  he  can  deny  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
iition  exprefl'ed  in  a  foreign  language. 

^6g.  But  if  a  propofition  be  couched  jn 

-  terms  partly  underftood,  and  partly  not  un- 
derftood,  yet  fo  as  to  offer  any  intelligible 
fenfe,  it  may  be  believed  as  to  the  intelligible 
part:    thus  if  a  perfon  ignorant   of  what  is 

•  meant  by  the  fluxionary  or'  differential  cal- 
culus, be  told  that  this  mode  of  calpvil^tipn 
i$  highly  ufeful,  he  may  believe  that  there 

'  cxifts  a  mode  of  calculation  calljcd  the  ^ux^  ■ 
.  ionary,  and  that  it  is  highly  ufeful ;   for  the 

•  terms  calculation  and  ufful-3Lr&  known  to  hirpr 
.  it  is  only  the  mode  of  calculation  that  is  ]|ot 
-  underftood  by  him  :  .  thus,  we  all  believe,^  lOr 
r»tkaft'may  fufpccft,  that  bodies  may.jK)fifft 

many 
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many  unknown  properties,  as  thdfc  of  cfcc- 
tricity  and  galvanifm  were,  not  many  years 

ago. 

370.  So  alfo  we  may  bclicrc  a  propoiitioa 

conceived  in  terms  genertcally  the   fame^  as 
"  thofe  whofe  fignification  is  known  to  us  but 
J^ectjically  different,  and  therefore  in  that  rc- 
Ipcft  unknown  to  us :   thus  blind  men  may, 
'  and  in  fa<ft  do,  believe  that  colours  exift,  and 
that  thofe  who  fee  perceive  objedsat  a  diflance ; 
for  a  blind  man  may  know,  that  fmells,  taftcs, 
founds,  and  feelings  by  taft,.  all  of  which  he 
is   acquainted  with,  arc  C2\\tA  fenfatioTiSy  on 
account  of  tfecir  reference  to  different  organs 
of  Icnfe,  and  that,  though   widely  different 
from  each  other,  they  agree  in  being  percep^ 
iions  by  different  organs ;  and  he  may  be  told, 
that  colours  are  alfo  fenfations  equally  different 
'  from  thofe  he  is  acquainted  with,  and  per- 
ceived'by  the  eyes,  though  he  can  form  n^ 
diftind  specific  idea  of  that  ienfation ;   but 
^  he'  can  thus  have  a  notion  of  what  is  meai^t 
^  by  the  word  colour,  and  this  is  all  any  of  iis 
'  can  have  of  what  is  meant  by  the  wordy&J- 
'  fiance,  and  of  many  other  things.     The  pbf- 
^  fibility  of  perceiving  hyjight  objeds  at  a  dif- 

tance. 
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tance,  he  may  alfo  conceive  and  be  convinced 
of,  having  experienced  that  founds  alfo  indi- 
cate the  exiftence  of  diftant  objccfts;  and  as 
tbey  are  conveyed  to  his  cars  by  an  intangible 
medium,  the  air,  ivhich  he  knows,  fo  may 
other  perceptions  be  occafioncd  by  another 
intangible  fucdium  called  lighiy  conveyed  to 
the  eyes  of  thofc  who  fee,  though  he  can 
form  no  diftincl  fpeclfic  idea  of  that  medium  ; 
but  the  reprcfentation  of  vifiblp  objeds,  by 
pifturcs  and  mirrors,  l^c  fcarcely  underftands, 

.  though  perhaps  an  echo  may  lead  him  to 
/bmc  potion  of  them. 

371.  The  truth  of  all  that  has  been  here 
advanced,  is  fet  beyond  all  doubt  by  confi- 
dcring,  that  lately  Dr.  Saundcrfon,   and  at 

.  prefent  Dr.  Moys,  though  blind  from  tbcir 
nativity,  not  only  underftood  all  that  has  been 
here  faid,  but  much  more,  for  they  have  even 

'  given  excellent  lecfturcs  on  opticks. 

^yz.  Nay,  a  jpropolition  whofe  terms  hare 
not  the  fame  clf^^  fenfe  according  to  which 
w^e  underftand  them,  but  merely  bearing  fomc 
analogy  to  it,  differing  both  irt  manner  and 

•  degree,  may  yet  be  intelligible,  and  confe- 
qucntly  believed :   thus  we  believe  the  firft 

caufe 
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4e£iufd  of  all  things  to  be  inteUigent,  goody  and 
fnercifulj  &c.  in  the  abftradl  {znk,  of  thofe 
-words,  though  his  intelligence  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  ours  both  in  nlannci*  and  degree, 
his  goodneft  irtfiriitely  greater,  and  his  mercy 
different  from  ours,  which,  being  Sympathetic^ 
includes  fbme  mixture  of  pain ;  but  in  him  is 
a  difpofition  infinitely  greater  to  produce  the 
fame  efFedls;  namely,  to  pardon  offenders, 
"without  any  mixture  of  pain,  and.  therefore 
bearing  only  a  fignificatioil  analogical  to  ours^ 
the  fimilarity  being  chiefly  in  the  cfFeds  pro- 
duced by  that  difpofition. 

373.  Secondly,  thefe  decifittns  muft  not  h6 
contradidlory  to  principles  intukively  or  dc- 
monftratively  evident ;  for  if  fuch  principles 
can  in  any  cafe  be  falfc,  we  can  no  longer  bavc 
any  certainty  of  any  thing :  thus  it  being  in- 
tuitively evident  that  a  thing  cannot  he  and  not 
he  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  rejpe&,  no 
propofition  contradiAing  this  principle  can  be 
believed  on  any  authority  whatfoever, 

374.  So  it  being  evident,  that  Pixfo  things 
equal  to,  or  ident^ed  in  any  rej^e£f  or  degree 
"With  a  third  thing,  muji  he  equal  to,  or  identic 

J^ed  in  the  fame  reJ^eSl  or  decree  with  each 

Q  •th0r  : 
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%tber :  any  decifion  repugnant  to  thi»  masdm^ 
muft  be  rejofted  as  incredible. 

gy^.  So  in  morals^  it  being  intuitiYely  evi- 
dent, that  guilt  cannot  be  incurred  without 
fome  aJ?  of  the  wilU  or  hlameabk  omlffion  of  tht 
perfon  fuppofed  to  incur  if,  any  dodhine  con** 
tradixflory  to  this  maxim  mull:  be  falfe. 

^y6.  And  hence  in  our  law^  though  pre* 
cedents  be  of  high  authority,  yqt  fuch  as  autt 
unreafonable  and  contrary  to  the  iirft  prtli* 
ciplea  of  natural  juftice  are  not  to  be  adhered 
to,  for  tantum  hahcnt  de  lege  quantum  de  juf- 
titia.^ 

$^^.  So  i^frthe  famous  cafe  of  Bath  and 
Montague,  jLord  Chancellor  Nottingham^ 
mfter  confulting  the  chief  judges  of  Ef^and* 
decreed  in  oppofition  to  their  uqanimoua  opi- 
^nion,  and  ib  the  law  has  ever  (ince  been 
taken,  f 

378.  Nay,  though  ftatutes  are  of  foprerao 
authority,  )ct  if  they  are  agalnft  common 
right  and  reaibn^  they  nciay  be  a^udgcd  yoid.| 

*  HohiK  Rcpom,  27c. 

t  Third  chaaoery  cjfes,  felio* 

J  8  9^.  n».    Dyer,  ^li.fernnmt. 

$79^  So 


'379'  ^  '^^  theology,  though  the  words  of 
holy  writ  be  of  the  highed  poffiUe  authority^ 
yet  if  their  literal  and  obvious  fcnfc  be  Con- 
trary to  evident  or  demonftratcd  truths,  it 
muft  be  rejeded :  thus  it  being  demonftrated^ 
that  the  Supreme  Being  is  incorporeal  and  far 
^removed  above  all  human  paifionsi  thofe  pai^ 
j^es  in  which  it  is  faid  that  be  repented  having 
^ade  xaactif  that  be  waxed  angry,  &c«  and 
tboTe  in  which  the  eyes,  arms,  &c«  of  a  humaki 
body  are  afcribed  to  him,  mnft  be  talcen  in  n 
^gu^ative  fenfe.  So  though  it  be  expreflly 
:feid,  that  God  made  man  aftet  his  own  inung^e^ 
tiian  which  words  nothing  can  be  dearer; 
and  though  it  is  related  hiftorically,  yet  no 
ChiiBaan  now  believes  that  God  bais  a  body 
to  wh6ie  Hkenefi  that  of  Adam  was  made ; 
tnit  image  is  forcibly  taken  in  a  ienfe  different 
firom  the  literal^  and  not  cron  perfii£Uy 
^^ccd  on. 


t 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


•  *■  AMEIGUOUS  OR  SUSPICIOUS  PROOFJ. 

380.  Ambiguous  proofs  arc  thofc^  which 
abftraftcdly  confidcrcd  hare  no  intimate  or, 
ncccffary  connexion  with  the  truth  of  the 
contlufion  they  arc  adduced  to  prove ;  yet  arc 
by.  the  inattentive  generally  confidercd  as 
fatisfaftory,  and  in  reality  arc  in  fomc  cafes 
found  on  examination  to  be  juft  and  folid,  but 
more  frequently  erroneous. 

381.  Judgments  refting  on  fuch  proofs, 
without  any  refearch  into  their  validity,  arc 
€Bl\c6kJ>rejudices.  .  . 

38:2^  Moft  of  thefe  proofs  confift  in  an  in- 
difcriminate  reliance  on  authority j  and  a  few 
on  rcafons  ftill  more  fallacious :  thofe  grounded 
on  authority  are, 

393.  Firft,  the  authority  of  early  In/iruSiors; 
which  originates  chiefly  on  the  reiterated  ex- 
perience of  the  younger  part  of  mankind,  that 
the  aflertions  of  the  elder,  with  refpcft  to  the 

qualities 
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qualities  of  fcnfible  objeils  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  aftions,  were  true\  add 
partly  on  affociation  with  the  fentiments  of 
lave  and  rcfpeft  which  they  entertain  for 
them:' hence  they  arc  caiily  perfuaded  thdt 
the  opinions  alfo,  recommended  and  carneftly 
imprelTed  on  their  unprejudiced  minds  by 
pcrfbns  fo  beloved  and  revered  through  every 
icnfe  of  duty,  muft  be  true.  The  belief  thus 
formed,  is  farther  confirmed  through '  habit, 
glories  in  its  pertinacity,  and  uniufpicious  of 
the  frailty  of  its  foundation,  becomes  impa- 
tient of  contradiftion  and  rejedls  all  exami- 
nation, as  fome  fc6ls  condemn  all  inquiry,  as 
neCcffarily  implying  doubt,  which  they  con- 
fider  as  criminal. 

38 4,  It  is  on  fuch  authority  that  all  the 
contradictory  religions  of  different  countries 
urc  for  the  moft  part  embraced :  perfons  now 
profeffing  the  Chriftian  religion,  would,  if 
born  and  educated  at  Conftantinople  by  Ma- 
hometan parents,  be  as  zealous  Muflulmcn ; 
or  if  in  India,^Gentoos ;  the  Mufti,  if  educated 
ih  Rome,  would  be  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
if  in  London  or  Geneva,  a  Proteftant,  and 
-^ce  verfa ;  the  Pope,  if  educated  in  Conftan- 

0*3  tinople. 
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tinoplCf  woald  be  a  Mahometan;  and  if  i^ 
London,  a  Proteflant* 

385.  Thus  true  opinions  may  as  well 
derired  from  education  as  falfe  opini<»s  2  kt 
is  therefore  an  ambiguous  proof  of  the  trutii 
of  any  opinion,  though  the  generajl  plea  fo|r 
obftifiately  adhering  to  it. 

386.  Secondly,  the  authority  of  eminent  qnd 
nj^didbh  perfons:   the  acknowledged  merit 
bf  Arillotle,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  among  th« 
ancients ;   and  of  Aquinas,  Grotiu^,  Loc]i6^ 
and  Newton,   in  modern  times,  forms  un- 

'  doiibtedly  a  ftrong  prefumption  in  favour  of 
the  opinions  they  have  adopted  :  yet,  as  many 
of  their  opinions  were  founded  on  prejudiof  s^ 
many  on  falfe  imformation,  and  ibme  9x1  evi  ^ 
dent  miiapprehenfions  or  falfe  notions,  and 
infallibility  can  be  afcribed  to  no  man  wh«t« 
ibcver ;  their  bare  authority,  «nfnpported  hy 
convincing  reafons,  c§in  nipvcr  be  relied  oq  at 
nbfolutely  decifiye ;  its  utmoA  esf^tent  mcbe» 
no  further  than  to  form  a  favotorabV  pfe* 
iumption  before  exf^mipation^  or  in  the  c<»x-p 
fiid  of  oppofite  opinions  fupported  by  ireafont 
apparently  of  eqvwtl  ftrength,  to  incline  w  t^ 
ca»bl?K?e  t]p^t  which  they  favour • 

387.  Thirdly, 
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587.  l[hM\y,  the  authority  derived  from  tkf 
mntiquity  yf  opinions  tranfmitfed  through  and 
adi^tid  by  fucceeding  generations  :  deference 
jQXkd  unbounded  fubmiflion  to  fucfa  opinions 
prevail  in  all  lyations,  whether  favage  or  ciri** 
lized,  tr^th  icarce  any  exception ;  and  by  many 
is  ftiil  carried  to  the  moft  extravagant  lengthy 
ib  as  to  ilop  the  progrefs  of  all  improvement  2 
^ivitnefs  the  Chinefe  and  Gentoos.  Even  th^ 
wiieft  of  the  ancients  were  fo  far  enflaved  t9 
fuch  opinions,  that  Cicero  and  Plutarch  aiTert 
that  their  belief  in  the  exigence  of  a  Supremp 
JB^ing  refied  principally  on  its  being  tranf-- 
fxiitted  to  them  from  their  anceilors.  Syma« 
chits,  the  mpft  eloquent  of  the  Pagan  apolo^ 
gifts,  urged  with  great  force  the  antiquity  of 
the  Roman  wcrihip  againft  the  fubilitution 
a(  the  Chriftian,  as  the  religion  of  the  ftate, 
S>a  Motbe  le  Vayer  relates,  that  the  French 
jruftics  broke  out  into  a  rebellion  on  being 
idbliged  to  fubilitute  iron  infkuments  of  agri^ 
culture  to  the  wooden,  which  their  anceftor* 
were  accuftomed  to  employ. 

388.  Perhaps  the  following  dlftindions 
Aiould  be  taken  ;  iirft,  with  regard  ■  to 
mCfG:  ^eculative  opinions  handed  down  from 

O  4  ignorant 
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ignorant  barbarians,  their  falfchood  may  fairly 
be  prefumed ;   but  fuch  of  thefe  bpinions  ^s 
have  been  received  with  relu<fiance^  and  yet 
have  been  retained  after  a  free  and  impartial 
examination,   by   unprejudiced,  inquirers   in 
civilized  and  learned  ages,  may  be  prefumed 
tp  be  true.  Secondly,  that  in /r<a^/ca/ matters, 
fiich  as  law  and  government,  the  greatei^  re«^ 
gard  is  to  be  paid  to  antiquity :  ancient  cuf^ 
toms,   to   which    moft   nations   are    fondly 
attached,  forming  the  balis  of  moft  of  their 
laws,^  and  of  our  own   conftitution  in  par- 
ticular;   nolumiis   leges  Anglla    mutari  haq^ 
Unus  iifitatas  etprohaias :  however,  the  abules 
which  time  introduces  or  reveals,  or  a  marked 
change   of  circumftances,  renders  a  gradual 
innovation   here  alfo   proper   and  ncceflary. 
Hence  the  antiquity  of  any  opinion  or  prac- 
tice is  at  moft  an  ambiguous  proof  of  the  tmth 
of  the  one,  or  of  the  rcditude  of  the  other. 

389.  Fourthly,  auihoriiy  grounded  on  the 
general  conjhit  of  nations ;  this  proof,  like  the 
foregoing,  is  alfo  ambiguous.  With  refpeft  to 
fuch  opinions  as  are  the  refult  of  the  moft 
iimple  reflexion,  and  analogous  to  the  cufto% 
nMqry  inferences  of  mankind  in  the  common 

occurrences 
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occurrciKTCs  of  life,  it  fccras  to  me/ that' their- 
general  adoption  is  ^  conclufive  proof  of  their 
tiiith,  flich  opinions  being  only  an  extenfioa 
on  fpcculative  fubjc($ls  of  the  general  arga* 
ment  from  uniform  and  univerfal  experience  ; 
and,  in  other  cafes,  the  refult  of  the  genuine 
and  unyar}^ing  moral  fentimcnts  of  mankind. 
Such  feems  to  me,  in  the  firft  place,  the  opt- 
uion  univerfally  held  by  all  nations  who  have 
xefleftcd  pn  the  fubjed,  that  there  exids  a 
powerful  and  intelligent  Being,  who  has  ar- 
ranged and.fct  in  order  the  fyfteoo  we  inhabit : 
it  is  impoffible  to  reflcdl  on  the  ftru^urc  of 
animals,  the  adaptation  of  their  component 
parts  to  their  feveral  purpofes;^  and  on  the  re-t 
gular  fuccelfion  of  the  feafons,  without  per* 
eeiving  ienfible  mai^ks  of  intelligence  and  iii- 
pcrior  power :  hence  all  nations  that  have 
bcftpwed  any  confideration  on  fuch  fubje^ 
(&s  moft,  even  favage  tribes,  have)  concur  iir 
acknowledging  the  cxiftence  of  a  Supreme 
Intelligent  Being;  but  their  fubfequent  in^ 
ibrences  being  the  offspring,  not  of  reaibn, 
but  of  fear,  fancy,  or  fraud,  deviated  into  the 
groffefl:  abfiirdities ;  for  from  their  fears  ori- 
|riQated  the  belief  of  a  malevolent  principle, 

and 
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md  the  horrid  pra6lice'  of  human  ikcrifices; 
and  from  their  fancy,  the  numerous  and  ab- 
iurd  fables  of  Pagan  mythology,  and  variaat 
fuperf^itions ;  and  to  fraud,  we  miift  afcribe 
oracles,  and  the  various  arts  of  divination. 

390.  The  obligatory  force  of  lawful  pro-* 
niiies  and  treaties,  and  the  ftill  more  revered 
fanAion  of  an  oath,  acknowledged  by  all 
nations,  both  favage  and  civilized,  receive  the 
fiiUeft  confirmation  from  this  general  coiiient, 

391.  So  alfo  (the  exiftenceof  a.  Supreme 
Kuler  of  mankind  being  prefuppofed)  the  ge- 
neral unibphiilicated  feelings  of  all  men,  of 
juftice  and  injuftice,  their  approbation  of  the 
one  and  their  refentment  of  the  other,  fug* 
gefted  the  expedation  of  another  ftate  of  ex- 
iibcnce  fubfequent  to  the  prefent,  in  which  s 
due  retribution  of  rewards  and  puniihmentr 
fhould  take  place :  the  immediate  iiiggeflions 
of  Tcafon  or  nature  could  did:ate  nothing 
further ;  their  fubfequent  notions  of  a  future 
ftatc  were  the  mere  figments  of  imagination, 
and  aiccordihgly  varied  with  the  fancies  and 
paiiions'of  di€erent  nations. 

392.  Belief  in  magick  or  witchcraft,^  and 
\n  various  mod^s  of  divination,  as  aflrology^ 

augury. 
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augury,  lucky  and  unlucky  omens,  &c.  has 
alio  univrrfally  prevailed ;  but  as  this  perfua^ 
iion  cannot  be  traced  to>  or  at  lead  is  not  the 
legitimate  cpnfequence,  of  any  rational  prin-» 
ciple,  its  pniverfal  reception  lends  it  no  fort 
of  force ;  it  ivas  in  faft  derived  partly  from 
fraud,  and  pirtly  from  broken  and  imperfcd 
traditions  of  the  events  that  immediately  pre-« 
ceded,  accompanied,  and  foUow^ed  the  uni* 
verfal  deluge,  of  which  fome  account  is  giveti 
in  the /acred  writings, 

393.  Hence  wc  may  conclude,  that  the 
general  confent  of  all  nations  in  holding  opi^ 
nions  immediately  deducible  from  rational 
principles,  is  a  fufficient  prodf  of  the  truth  of 
fuch  opinions,  but  that  it  affords  no  force  lo' 
opinions  founded  on  mere  imagination  or  icn«» 
iible  appearances. 

394*  ^^  ^^^  confent  of  nations  either  cm-* 
bracing  or  reje6ling  any  opinion  concerning 
natural  phenomena,  does  not  form  any  proof  of 
either  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  fuch  opinions^ 
even  when  apparently  proceeding  from  tiic 
immediate  teftlmony  of  their  fenfes,  as  thcfe 
in  fad  prove  no  more  than  the  reality  of  the 
fenfations  t^ey  tranfmit,,  but  dp  not>  and 

cannot 
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tanhot  point  out  the  caujes  of  thofc  fcnfa- 
tions ;  yet  thefe  caufes  mankind  have  blmdly 

• 

afFumed,  when  in  general  incapable  of  fuch 
invefligation,  nice  fpeculations  of  this  nature 
being  to  them  totally  uninterefting  and  unne- 
ccflary.  Now  the  opinion  of  one  thoufand 
purblind  men  concerning  objefts  removed 
beyond  the  fphere  of  their  viiion,  deferves  no 
more  attention  than  that  of  one  purblind 
man :  thus  all  nations,  and  moft  of  mankind, 
have  believed,  and  ftill  believe,  that  colours 
and  other  fenfibic  qualities  exift  out  of,  that 
is,  are  external  to  the  mind  that  perceives 
them,  and  totally  independent  of  it,  fo  as  to 
^ift  even  when  not  perceived :  though  at 
laft  fome  philofophers  have  demonftratcd  the 
irapoffibility  of  fuch  independent  unperceived 
cxiftencc  of  colours,  founds,  and  taftes',  yet 
they  have  very  inconfequentially  ftopt  here  ; 
and  many  ftill  aflcrt  the  independent  exiftencc 
of  other  qualities  as  purely  fenfational  as  thofc 
they  admit  to  be  fuch.  So  alfo  the  greater 
pail  of  mankind  believe  the  magnitude  of  the 
moon  exceeds  that  of  any  ftar;  that  the 
earth  remains  unmoved  while  the  fun  and 
ftan  revolve  round  it,  and  unanimoufly  re- 

jea  ' 
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jc^   and  tidicule  the   notion  of  antipodes, 
&c.  &c. 

395.  Fifthly,  the  authority  of  a  majority :' 
this  may  be  conlidercd  cither  with  refpcA  to 
E  majority  of  voices  in  legiflative  or  juridical 
councils,  or  with  refpeft  to  majorities  decid- 
ing on  mere  fpeculative  fubjedls.  In  thefirft, 
as  all  the  members  of  fuch  councils  have  equal 
rights,  and  as  their  voices  may  be  counted 
but  not  weighed,  there  is  a  neceflity  of  fub- 
mitting  to  the  opinions  of  a  majority,  whether 
right  or  not.  '  But  in  mere  philofophic  or 
literary  fubjedls,  as  there  is  no  neceflity  of 
fubmiflion,  the  authority  of  a  majority  is 
queftionable,  its  decifions  having  frequently 
been  found  falfe,  while  that  of  the  opinion  of 
the  minority  in  fuch  aflemblics  has  afterwards 
proved  true:  thus  the  majority  of  the  me- 
dical faculty  of  Paris  profcribed  the  ufc  of 
antimonial  and  other  chymical  preparations, 
which  at  prefent  arc  found  fq  powerful  and 
ufefuL  The  majority  of  the  fynod  of  Dor- 
dred,  condemned  the  opinions  of  Arminius, 
which  were  evidently  more  confonant  to 
rcaipn,  and  have  fince  been  generally  cm- 
braced.     Lord  Chancellor  Finch  flood  finglc 
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in  his  opinion  againfl  the  two  chief  jufticer 
and  chief  baron^  and  yet  all  fubfequent 
Jawyers  follow  it.  The  Royal  Accademy  of 
Paris  difappoved  and  fevrfcly  criticifed  th^ 
Cid  of  Corneillei  yet  all  Enrope  has  (ince  b€^n 
loud  in  its  applaufe, 

396.  However^  if  fuch  aiTcmblies  can  be 
iuppofed  to  confift  of  perfons  apparently  well 
informed,  and  the  majority  free  from  prenie« 
ditated  defigns,  unbmiTed  by  antient  unex* 
amined  theories,  and  uninfluenced  by  pre&nt 
intereils  and  prevailing  pafiions,  or  bigotted 
party  fpirit,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  their  de« 
qiHons  afford  at  lead  a  ftrong  prefumption  of 
their  truth,  and  may  be  received  as  a  proor 
where  better  dire<fl  contradi^ory  evidence 
cannot  be  l>ad,  and  in  fubjcds  that  admit  of 
any  doubt :  fo  a  minority  in  a  jury  may  yield 
%Q  the  feneimcnt^  of  a  majority  in  a  doubtAiI 
point.* 

397.  Sixthlyi  the  authority  rf  modern  Cffi^ 
ni^ns :  if  the  authority  of  antiquity  has  been 
e;itravagant)y  overrated  two  centuries  ago,  it 
was  unreaibnably  undervalued^,,  towards  th« 

•^  Godwin,  V.  PhiKps,  j,  G.  3*.    j  tofft^s  Gilbert/ 
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doic  of  the  laft,  fnd  dodrines  dclirered  undei; . 
ita  fan^ion  have  indifcrlminately  been  ridi**/ 
<»iled  as  prejudices^  as  if  their  rafli  rejedioa 
"Were  not  as  truly  a  prejudice  as  their  unex^ 
amined  adoption ;  truths  may  as  well  be  im-^ 
pUcitly  received  as  falfehoods^  and  in  faA  iuclt 
pR^udices  are  relied  on  in  the  nK>ft  important 
concerns  of  human  life.  Thus  logarithms  ajrc 
employed  by  navigators^  furveyors,  gauger$# 
&c.  who  never  inveftigated  the  principles  on 
*which  that  mode  of  calculation  is  founded ; 

V*. 

the  fubilitutioQ  of  modern  to  antient  opinion9 
jiot  evidently  abfurd,  w^ithout  a  rigorous  ex* 
amioation,  is  leis  pardonable  than  mere  ad<» 
heiion  to  the  ancioit^  which  may  be  pre- 
filmed  to  have  been  received  and  approved  in 
preceding  ages ;  but  if  their  original  adoption 
can  juftly  be  fuppofed  attributable  to  oblique 
and  improper  motives,  antiquity  can  in  vain 
be  pleaded  in  their  favour. 

398,  It  muft  alfo  be  allowed;  that  received 
modern  opinions  concerning  the  cauies  of 
natural  phenomena,  or  critidfms  of  ancient 
fads,  being  cautioully  received  and  duly  con- 
fidered,  are  in  general  of  more  authority,  than 
anqient  opinions  or  traditions  of  thofe  fa  As ; 

the 
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the  former  being  the  rcfults  of  more  numerou*^ 
varied,  and  accurate  experiments,  of  the  ap-^ 
plication  of  more  perfe6l  or  better  adapted 
inftruments,  or  longer  and  more  accurate  ob*^ 
iervation :  and  the  latter  of  a  more  enlarged 
view,  a  more  rigorous  comparifbn  of  ancient 
teilimonies,  and  a  fuller  ^ifcuiSon  of  the 
credit  they  merit.  Yet  I  have  laid  In  general^ 
for  in  fome,  though  indeed  but  in  a  few  in- 
fiances,  fomc  of  the  beft  eftabliftied  opinions 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  laft  century, 
liave  been  fatisfaAorily  refuted  towards  its 
concluiion  :*  truth  is  indeed  the  daughter  of 
time,  but  her  birth  is  often  long  protrafted. 

♦  As  that  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Scptuagint,  fee 
Mach*s  Diflemtton  in  Long's  BibIiotheq<  YoL  I. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

UF  ^ALIACIOUS  PROOFS, 

39^.  Thefc  are  derived  cither,'  firft,  ftom 
falfe  or  uncertain  traditions;  or,  fccondlyi 
from  falfe  hypothefes ;  or,  thirdly,  from  falfc 
but  vulgarly  received  maxims  ;  or,  fourthly, 
ftom  falfe  definitions ;  or,  fifthly,  from  falfe  in- 
terpretation of  ancient  works ;  or,fixthly,  from 
ivo/ds  falfely  underftood ;  or,  fcvcnthly,  from 
retortion. 

400.  ¥\rik,  faf/e  traditions:  fuch  arc  the 
iabulpus  accounts  oi\the  philoippher^s  ftonc, 
which  have  mifled  and  ftill  miflead  many ; 
the  inextinguiftiable  lamp,  the  wandering  Jew, 
iympathetic  powders,  and  an  infinite  number 
of  legendary  tales  both  Pagan,  Jcwifli,  Chrit- 
tian,  and  Mahometan ;  as  that  of  the  fuckling 
of  Romulus  and  Remus  by  a  wolf,  which, 
however,  was  fo  firmly  believed,  that  other 
fables  of  the  fame  nature  were  rendered  cre- 
dible by  their  analogy  to  it ;  as  that  of  Habis 
having  been  fuckled  by  a  deer  as  Judin  owns : 

P  nay. 
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nay,  on  fuch  feeble  foundations  many  rights 
have  been  claimed  and  alTcrted,  both  ia  an- 
cient and  modern  times. 

401.   Secondly,  falfe  hypothefes :    geome- 
tricians have  frequently  afTumed  falfe  hypo- 
thefes, to  evince  the  truth  of  the  propositions 
they  mean  to  eftablifh,  from  the  abfurdity  of 
the  confcquences  refulting  from  hypothefes 
that  contradrdl  them ;    and  in  this  manner 
they  may  perhaps  be  often  advantageoully  ap- 
plied in  other  fubjcfts.     But  many  inatheroa- 
ticians  fuppofed  the  fluxionary  mode  of  cal- 
culation grounded  on  the  notion  of  infinites, 
nay  of  infinites  infinitely  furpaffing  each  other, 
cither  in  magnitude  or   minutenefs,  to   the 
great  detriment  of  other  fciences ;   for  that 
doArine  being  fuppofed  true,  though  avow- 
edly  umntelligible,   it   was   contended   that 
other   doi^rines,    equally    unintelligible    and 
qontradiftory,  fbould  not  be  rejcded  merely 
on  that  account ;  this  monftrous  dodlrinc  was 
indeed  early  oppofed  by  Berkeley,  Maclaurin, 
and   Jarrige,  but  Carnot  alone  has  of  late 
clearly  expofed  its  fourcc  and  origin. 

40i?.  The  flow  progrcfs  of  natural  philo- 
fophy  and  medicine  before  the  age  of  Boyle 

and 
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aAd  Newton,  is  in  great  meafure  imputable 
to  the  ralh  adoption  and  ♦  reliance  on  hypo- 
thefes.  Licbnitz  afliircs  us,  that  the  attach- 
'  liient  of  the  Cafthefian  feft  tdthc  fuppofition 
of  iubtle,  globular,  and  "ftriatcd  matter,  was 
as  flrong  as  to  the  demonftrated  theorems  of* 
Euclid. 

403.  So  in  theology,  the  groundlefs  af-  ' 
iumption  of  the  abfolute  perfection  of  the 
Maforetlc  copies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  or 
hehraa  verttaSy  as  they  afFefted  to  call  it,  for 
fome  time  obftrufted  the  progrefs  of  juft  cri- 
tical inquiry  into  the  integrity  of  the  facred 
text,  and  even  the  irtiprovemcnt  of  chrono- 
logy, &c. 

404.  Thirdly,  maxims  generally  recetveJ^ . 
i bough  falfe  of  mtjiinderjlood :  not  to  infift  on 
many  held  in  the  fixtcenth  and  feventecnth 
centuries,  fuch  as,  that  nature  ahbors  a  va- 
cuum ;  that  elements  (as  fome  bodies  were 
called)  d^  not  gravitate  in  their  proper  places, 
&c. :  fome  fuch  maxims  fubfift  even  at  prefent^ 
fuch  as,  that  God  created  all  things  for  his  own  , 
glory y  or  to  niayiijtjl  his  perfeSiions  \  that  nature 
a£is  in  thejimplejl  manner ;  this  laft  is  indeed 
true,  but  commonly  mifapplied,  as  the  niodc 
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in  >e)iich  nstture  reallj^  ads  is  often  little  un-» 
derftopd;  and  that  mode  which  appears  to 
lis  the  fitnplcft  upon  a  fuperficial  view,  is  fre- 
fluently  found  not  to  be  that  which  nature 
really  folio WS|  which  yet,  when  narrowly  cx- 
i|mined^  is  found  to  be  (every  thing  confi- 
'  dered)  the  fimpleft,  of  which  chymiftry  fur- 
niilitis  abundant  examples.     So   alio  it  hasr 

been  laid  down  as  an  incontrovertible  truths 

•  ■  •    •  • 

that  water  was  an  element,  and  that  elements 
were  indecompofable,  yet  the  contrary  is  no*y 
almoft  generally  acknowledged. 

405.  So  alfo  the  maxim,  that  whatever  is 
Tiatural  is  invariably  the  fame  at  all  times  and 
places  :  which  is  clearly  contradidled  by  daily 
experience;  for  language  is  certainly  natural  to 
inan^  yet  it  is  prodigioufly  varied  among  the 
v^ibus  tril^es  of  mankind ;  {o  certain  moral 
principles  afe  natural  to  mankind,  yet  theit 
application,  in  many  inftances,  has,  through 
the  influence  of  fuperftition,  or  of  adventi- 
tious opinions,  or  various  other  circumflances^ 
widely  differed.  Who  can  doubt  but  the 
Ammonite  mothi^rs  tenderly  loved  their  infant 
children,  yet  by  a  barbarous  iuperilition  tliej 
\^ere  led  to  bum  them< 

4o5«  So 
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406.  So  it  h^  be<M  held,  iha  ^^jUjf  i§^ 
•pinions t  oh  any  fuhjeB,  argues  iM  knSH^fimi^ 
orfaffdkood  fffAll  ofttUM:  thii^urfddWrbtddly  is 
often,  but  not  cotaftarttly  aft^  mvariably  tta«5 
few  men  arc  fuffickntly  iftfpriftdcf ^  afid  pfei^Ba^ 
fewer  fufficicntly  uhprejudicdtf  Sdd  uifSisS^d^* 
fo  form  a  juft  opinion  on  foSl^  fiil^ySs';  in 
cafes  where  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fe;  ff 
the  fubjcft^  be  withiii  the  reach-  of  hurn^  fa-^ 
eultics,  a  frue  dccifipn  is  at  Igrfjf  d^tiiii^t?^} 
fliough  its-  truth  may  long  be  f dfifted :  tht*i 
thotagh'  many  opinions  goncerriing  tUe  dauft'sf 
of  lunar  eclipfes,  and  the  cbl>ing  aticf  ffdHvin^ 
of  the  fca  dncietttly  pfe  vailed^,  yet  otie  of  them,' 
viz.  that  now  generally  adppll.-u,  muft  h^<^ 
been  always  true :  But  thi^  rtiabtidi  #ill  W 
more  fully  confidered  in  the  feqfud'. 

407.  Fourthly,  falfe  d^rihidns :  fqch  d«fi-. 
riltions  become  pfrinciplis  on  \i'hicli  many  er-* 
rotieous  opinions  arfc?  fouride'd;  thus  ibftie 
ancient  philofophcri^  hsiting  rfeffined  tlid  Jbiii 
ib  he  djhij/lakee  Hiiving  iJie  pbwet  of  pr&diicing^ 
fhoiiofh  inferred  the  loadftbne  to  be  anlnrtatdd 
becaufe  it  moved  irbri ;  atid  as  tb6  earth  icenis* 
td  produce  fporitafneoully  all  vfcgctablcs,  it  haa* 
tJeth  h^^^  tc^  bte  ahiftiattcf ':  l»^otegetabW 

f  ^  thewfelvcs 
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themselves  were  fuppofed  to  poffefs  a  parti* 
cular  fort  of  fpul. 

,  408.  So  Spinofa  having  defined  God  to  be 
ati  infinite  fubftance  comprehending  all  ex- 
iilence,  inferred  that  all  other  beings,  even 
men  and  animals,  the  earth,  planets,  and  ftars 
were  mere  modifications  of  the  divine  fub- 
fiance. 

409.  So  chance y  which  properly  denotes  an 
tmknown  caufcy  or  a  known  caufe  of  an  un-i- 
^efigned  efFcd:,  has  by  many  been  taken  to 
denote  the  ahfence  of  any  caufe ;  and  thus  it 
ivas  hel4  that  the  univerfe  originated  from 
chance^  th^t  is,  from'  no  caufe  whatfbever ; 
mapy  even  civilized  heathen  nations  imagined 
it  to  l^  a  divinity  or  goddefs,  which  they 
called  Fortune. 

41 Q,  So  ^[{ofate,  or  necejjttyy  or  defiiny^  was 
imagined  to  denote  a  real  being,  to  whofc  de- 
crees evjsn  the  gods  thpmfelves  were  fubjecSed, 
and  to  which  all  events  were  afcribed. 

411.  Fifthly,  amb^uous  or  equivocal  words 

fal/ely  under/iopd ;  thefe  abound  in  every,  even 

living,  laijgyages,  but  it  is  principally  in  dead 

.  languages  that  they  occafion  many  miftakes. 

I  fjfiill  here  mention  three  that  have  various 

fignifications 
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15gnifications  in  moft  languages,  and  that  hare 
frequently   been   mifundcrftood  ;    thefe    arc 

nature y  rtafon^  and  law. 

> 

41 2,  Firft,  nature :  of  this  word  Mr.  Boyle 
has  well  enumerated  the  feveral  fenfes ;  firfr, 
it  is  taken  for  the  world  or  the  nnher/e,  as 
when  we  fay  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature. 

Secondly,  it  is  taken  for  God  the  creator  of 
all  things,  as  when  it  is  faid  that  nature  has 
furtiiflied  animals  with  various  inftin^s. 

Thirdly,  it  often  denotes  the  aggregate  of 
powers,  or  particular  conjittutton  of  anima!  or 
vegetable  bodies,  as  when  it  is  faid  that  nature 
operates  a  cure,  or  that  it  is  ftrong  or  weak, 
&c. ;  and  fo  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
oaks  to  produce  acorns. 

Fourthly,  the  eftabliflicd  order  and  fettled 
courfe  of  things  is  {6  called,  as  when  it  is  faid 
that  night  naturally  fucceeds  day,  or  that  mi- 
racles furpafs  the  powers  of  nature :  fb  it  is 
faid,  that  animals  naturally  cherifli  thfeir 
young,  that  bees  naturally  make  honey,  or' 
that  fpeech  is  natural  to  man. 

Fifthly,  it  is  taken  for  that  dilpoiition  or 

courfe  of  things  that  is  independent  of  human 

,    induflry,  in  oppofition  to  that  which  b  arti- 
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£cial :  thus  we  fay^  that  a  catapaA  is  miiMr0h 
but  a  cafcadc  or  watcr^fpout  is  artificial. 

Sixthly,  it  has  been  ufed  to  denote  the  early 
amd  unimproved  fta^te  of  niankiadj  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  more  civil bsed  ftate ;  men  are 
then  faid  to  have  cxifted  in  the  ftate  oi nature: 

I  r  •     •    •  ' 

this  w^s  not  certainly  the  ftate  of  a  fayage, 
\hough  afterwards  fome  men  became  {o  from 
various  cauf^s. 

Seventhly,  it  is  often  employed  to  denote 
firt  or  kind^  as  when  we  fay,  difputcs  of  th^s 
nature  are  not  cafily  fettled. 

J^ighthly,  it  often  deriotes  the  ejfence  or /ri- 
fMryJ^ecific  properties  of  things :  thus  we  {^y^, 
^uman  nature,  &c.  or  that  the  foul  is  naturalfy 
immortal. 

Ninthly,  it  is  often  taken  for  conformity 
tp  tmth  and  reality,  as  wlven  it  is  faid  that 
the  defcriptions  of  poets,  or  the  reprefentations- 
of  pointers  or  ftatuaries,  are  natural. 

Tc^nthly,  many  of  the  antients  have  deemqd 
nature  to  b?  a  fort  of  divinity :  thus  Pliny, 
gravely  fays,  natur(e,nihtHffip^hilevidetur\  and 
Ovid  attributes  to  this^  goddc^fs,,  gpodiiefs  lii- 
perior  to  that  of  God>.  kanc  Dauset  tneliqr,  litem, 
natura  dtren^t.^    In  fljort^  it  is  ufed  in  cont;Fa,- 

diftmftioa 
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diflindion  to  edacation^  artj,  de£gn,  ctiance, 
ox  to  a  miracle. 

413.  Second,  rec^  has  alfo  been  taken  yx  / 
diffcrcat  fcnics:  I  ihall  here  barely  notice^ 
that  it  is  often  taken^  firil^  for  intuitive  or  de- 
Oionftrated  truth;  fecond,  for  decifivc  and 
convincing  arguments;  acid,  thirds  for  hi^h 
probabilities.  What  ia  called  corrupt  reafoa> 
i3  in  fa(%  no  reaibn^  but  a  mere  deluiioii^.  See 
poft.  No.  T^^. 

414.  Third,  /flw  in  its  primitive  fenic  ifcf 
notes  the  command  of  a  fuperior  having  pQwec 
tp  puniih  its  infraction,  and  not  evidently 
contrary  to  that  of  a  fLill  fuperior  powen  I||, 
9  fec0ndary  ienfe,  it  denotes  the  conftituted 
or(ler  and  fucceilion.  of  natural  phe^iomenari 
abflrading  from  the  great  author  of  that'  con?* 
ftitution  r  thus  wc  talk  of  the  laws  of  gravi- 
|:.ation4  hydroftatics,  rcfradioD,  reflexion,  chy- 
mical  affinities,  &c  ;  andof  natural  afiedion% 
paflions,  propenfities>  &c» 

415.  However,  by  a  gn^eat  penncrnon  of 
l«oguags,  it  has  been  itfdf  taken  for  an.efS^<h 
cient  at>d  operative  caufe^  independent  of  any^ 
intelligent  and  all-powerful  a^nt^  as  Mr^ 
Paley  j  uftly  remarks. 

416.  Sixthly^ 
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41 5.  S\iit\i\yy  texts  falfely  hiterpreiated  :  this 
commonly  happens  by  taking  in  a  literal  fcnic 
what  ought  to  be  underftood  in  a  figurative 
icnfe,    or   converfely:    of  fuch    miftakcs,   of 
which  there  are  innumerable  inftanccs,  I  Ihall 
mention  only  two,  whofe  abfurdity  is  gene- 
rally  acknowledged.      Chrlft    having    called 
Herod  a  fox,  Luke  xiii.  32.     Some  imagined 
that  Herod  had  at  that  inftant  been  tranf- 
formed  into  ajox.^ 

So  it  being  faid  in  Genefis,  that  God  made 
man  after  his  own  image :  the  Anthropo- 
morphites  interpreting  this,  and  numerous 
other  texts  of  the  fame  import,  literally, 
concluded  that  God  really  had  an  human 
form:  their  arguments  are  ably  and  plaufibly 
ftated  by  Burnet,  in  his  Archaeologia,  p.  158, 

So  alio  the  immobility  of  the  earth,  and 
the  motion  of  the  fun,  were  erroneoufly  de- 
duced from  other  texts,  all  of  which  relate 
only  to  appearances  or  vulgar  opinion. 

417.   That  infoluhle  obje£iions  are  not  a  Juf- 

Jtcient  proof  of  the  falfebood  of  the  opinions  agatn/i 

which  ihey   militate:    thus  fome   fcholaftics 

perceiving  the  incompatibility  of  the  intuitive 

«  }^eibiitz,  vol.  i.  p.  80|  410, ;  and  Grotius. 
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truth  of  fome  maxims,  with  that  of  notions 
which  they  deem  grounded  on  divine  rcrc- 
lation,  have  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge 
this  oppofition,  and  the  boldnefs  to  deny  the 
truth  of  thefe  maxims,  when  appUed  to  divine 
fubje(!fe :  thus  the  axiom,  t/iat  things  identified 
TO/VA  a  third  thing  are  identified  with  each  other, 
upon  which  the  fyllogiftic  art  and  all  rcafonr 
ing  is  founded,  was  denied  by  the  late  cele- 
brated profefforTournely,*  and  others  quoted: 
by  Maftrius.+    Segui  endeavours  to  evade  its 
force  by  a  new  and  fcarcely  orthodox  diftinc- 
tion.J    Some  Proteftant  divines  of  great  note 
aflert,  that  wc  fliould  believe  two  propofitions 
that  appear  incompatible  with  each  other,  and 
judge  the  reafons  that  evince  their  incompati*. 
bility  to  be  falfe,  though  we  fliould  not  be  able* 
to  refute  them.     See  3  Bayle  Pofth.  works,. 
p.  824;   and  Arnauld  Apolog.   des  Cathol, 
vol.  ii.  p.  55  and  56,  there  quoted  ;  and  Leibrt* 
fur  TEntendment,  &c.  p.  467,  (a.pofthumuai 
work  contaiiung  am  examination  of  Locke.) 
JLuther  owns,  that  according  to.  philofophy^ 

•  De  Trinitat,  p,  i8, 5^4,  and  264, 
t  Log.  p.  38. 

I  I  Metaphy.  139* 
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Ibc  mcaiimtrait  ij  impaffible.  f    See  r  Leibn. 
7^  and'  py.    Yet  Aquin^si^,  prinAJa  parte  (^efL 
pritnar  arrt  8^^  denies  that  mfbltrble  arrgument^ 
eeot  be  brotrght  af^ainft  drtrcles  ot  faith ;  and 
Tamrneiy's  do<Ba-me  w  denied  by  the  Abp.  of 
Park,  in*  hw  MaArlment  againft  RoaiTeati. 
.   4i8\  But  to  cfc^velbpe  this  matter  more  fully 
itmtift  be  remaltfced,  that  the  iiifblubility,  of 
acv  objeAicm  to  any  do6frinc,  may  arife  cither 
Aom«  the  iticontrovertiWe  tVuth  of  fuch  ob-^ 
jciSiion,  anrd  its'  evident  oppoiition  to  the  very 
fobiteixeer  or  ibftraid  notion  of  the    tenc(j 
a^infb  which  itisadducedi  or  from  its  oppo^' 
iteioti  tor  oar  manner  of  conceiving  the  appli* 
<Mioit  dl  that  deiftrine  to   particqlar  cafes, 
ktibhible  bbjoftions  to  thd  fubftance  of  any 
dbctrin^;   ait   certainly  deriionftrative  of  it* 
iis^hdbd*}  but  fuch  <^jedions  to  the  modd 
of  it9^  a^l^Ikatiori  to  particular  cafes  are  no^ 
4lyv^s'cbiiclti&^^  hectatafe  this  app]icatio»  tnay 
ht'  mtfde  in  a  rrfatiner,  to  u$  inconceivable*,^ 
Vekig  aSo^i  tli^  rekch  of  9\ir  fitculties^  as  wiU' 

ptef^ntly  be  flfcwti. 

*  The  irrecoiitfilaMKty  of  fXtlf  itii  rdifofl/  is  fa'id  to 

« 

liave  been  condemned  by  Leo  X.  in  the'  1^  cotincil  of 
lateral!*    i  Lcibn.  73. 

419.  Thusi 
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419.  'f  bus  the  ptJopeiti^?  of  Ma^  ««* 
partly  abJhhitCt  and  partly,  rnhtm  -  ths  ok^ 
^Iq^e  are  thofe  of  the  beings  tb^ntfelves  allr 
ilradedly  confider^d,   sis  e^j^eHce,  JkhJ^eiKH 

Jpifitu^lity,  unity,  neqeffiiy,  C9niin^wy$  iot^: 
tnfqluble  arguments  adduced  aith.er  lor  .Of 
agalnft  any  of  thele«  muil  in  tb«  qne  cai^  Rfr- 
cefTarily  eftablifh  tbend,  being  ^eroQti&faUjim 
of  their  reality;  in  the  otbet  c;a&  asttoce^ 
iarily  refute  and  fubvert  tbem*  beiog  do^ 
monftrative  of  their  nullity  :  thus  an  infolublfi 
argument  againft  the  exiflen.ce  of  the  bad  .god 
of  ManeS)  is  a  demon{l;ration  that  po-  iuch 
l^eing  exifh.  So  the  iniblubl^  axgrnnsnts.  adt- 
4uced  by  Berkley  againft  the  JukftaniiaiBty  0£ 
bodies^  are  demonftrations  that  bodies  ari . 
tnod^s  4nd  not  fubftances^  &c. 

420.  But  it  is  other  wife  wi  tit  regard  to  .r#f- 
lathe  properties ;  nan^dy,  tbofe  that  imply  a 
connexion  with}  or  a  relation  to,  other  beijogi^ 
cr  even  to  the  modifications  of  oae*s  owo^ 
being;   {ncha.s power,  inttlligetic^f  knQi%vle4s^^ 

» 

tljj/il<^m,  juJiiQe,  gopdnefs^  &c. :   the  tnamur  ia 

,tvhich  thefe  are  polTefled  and  exercifcd   by 

beings  of  a  different  order,  may  be,  and  in 

the  Supreme  Being  mti/l  be,  extremely  diffef^t 

from 
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Ottim  the  imperfc6l  manner  in  which  wc  pof^ 
ftfc  them,  and  confcquently  inconceivable  by 
us:*  this  is  rendered  evident  by  the  different 
modes  in  which  individuals,  even  of  our  own 
:^cies^  attain  the  knowledge  of  one  and  the 
&tnc  fa(ft ;  modes  that  are  ahfolutely  incon- 
rcivable  by,  and  above  the  faculties,  of  thofe 
that  do  not  poflefs  both :  thus  a  man  blind 
irom  his  nativity,  knows  the  diftance  of  ap- 
proaching objefts,  as  horfes  and  carriages,  by 
the  difference  of  found ;  and  a  man  deaf  from 
bis  nativity,  perceives  the  approach  of  tho 
&me  objeds  by  his  fght :  neither  can  con- 
ceive the  manner  in  which  the  other  aittains 
that  knowledge,  yet  both  pofTeis  it,  and  each 
Is  certain  that  the  other  pofTeffes  it. 

^Z) .  The  human  fpecies  attains  knowledge 
hj  fenfation^y  or  ideas ^  or  notions,  or  by  reajbn^ 
^^.*  all  thefe  modes  involve  fome  imperfec- 
tion, therefore  the  mode  in  which  the  Supreme 
Being  pofTefTes  all  knowledge  muft  be  incon*' 
ccivable  by  us,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  owt 
feculties.     Arguments  therefore  refpefting  it> 

*  See  iiBibliotb.  Cholfie,  270 ;  and  Dercartes,  Princip,. 
part  I.  fee.  41  j  and  Abp.  King  on  the  Origin  ofEvil, 
p.  68. 

grounded 
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> 

grounded  on  the  meafure,  mode,  and  extent 

of  our  knowledge,  may  be  infoluble,  becaufe 

the  mode  of  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being 

is  unknown,  and  to  us  inconceivable :  all  wc 

know  concerning  it  is,  that  it  exifts,   fincc 

^vifdom  is  found  in  his  w^orks,   which  could 

not  exift  without  intelligence ;  and  that  what- 

{bever  may  be  the  mode  of  its  exiftence,  it  is 

equivalent  and  infinitely  more  than  cquivaltent 

to  ours,  as  well  as  more  perfeft  and  extenfivc, 

than  any  which  created  beings  can  poflels, 

and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  other  divine 

attributes  ;    the  ways  of  God  may  be  /;i/&r«- 

tahh,  but  not  indefcniible,  for  they  cannot  be 

Ihewn   to   be  contradictory  to  the  cflcntial 

notions  of  juftice  or  goodnefi,   unlefs  every 

poffible  mode  of  exerting  them  were  (hewn 

to  be  inconfiftcnt,  &c. 

42:2.  Seventhly,  retorjion  confifts  in  fhcw- 
ing,  that  the  arguments  adduced  againft  any 
opinion,  arc  of  equal  force  againft  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  objeft  to  them  ;  this  mode  of 
arguing  is  called  argumenium  ad  hommem  :  it 
is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  of  him 
that  employs  it,  for  recrimination  is  not^ajuf-^ 
tification,  it  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  what 
lawyers  call  an  ^ioppel. 

CHAPTER 
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t:HAPTEll  Vf. 

!^t  VHOBAhLZ  PROOFflf. 

423.  As  arguments  that  apptoftth  moil:  to 
demonftrations  are  produ&iyc  of  certainty,  ia 
thofe  that  approach  to  ecrt^anty  arc  produ^^vo 
^f  probability,  and  the  nearer  the  approach  ta 
certainty,  the  higher  is  the  probabiKty ;  ttafy^ 
ibme  probabilities  approach  fo  near  to  ter-' 
tainty^  that  they  can  icarce  be  difltnguiihed 
from  it :  thus  we  arc  frequently  certain,  that 
is,  we  are  convinced  of  the  future  exiftcncc 
of  objects  that  neverthelcls  are  not  certain^ 
So  we  ail  believe,  that  in  our  climate  the  fun 
Ihall  rife  within  twenty-four  hours ;  yet  ^c  sdl 
believe  that  this  world  fliall  have  an  cnd>  <:on- 
fequently  that  fome  day  muft  be  the  laft: 
it  is  therefore  only  probable  that  the  fun 
ihall  rife  to-morrow  (if  it  be  permitted  fo  to 
fpcak),  but  the  probability  is  fo  high,  that  tb<J 
leaft  doubt  of  it  is  not  entertained. 

424*  The  mind  may  therefore  be  certain 

of 
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of  a  fa6l  not  abfolutely  certain;  hence  the  ' 
scholaftics  propcrljr  diftinguiflicd  two  fort»  of 
certainty ;  the  one,  confiding  of  the  excluiion 
of  doubt  and  refiding  in  the  mind,  they  called 
JuhjcRfve  certainty ;  the  other,  denoting  the  re- 
ality of  the  ob}e6t,  they  called  ohjeSI he  certainty. 

425.  Probability  is  alfo  called  verifimilitude^ 
and  juftly,  for  probable  frequently  fignifics  a 
fa<ft  conformable  or  fimilar  to  fa<Sls  already 
tjjayedi  that  is,  experienced  probata  \  arid 
hence  this  term  has  been  applied  to  arguments 
or  doftrines  conformable  to  other  known  truths, 
or  in  the  fuperior  number  of  poffibilities  of 
one  iet  of  events,  as  that  a  die  ihall  exhibit  a 
number  above  one :  this  is  a  nearer  approach 
to  a  certainty. 

It  would  be  unreaibnable  to  refufe  all  light 
becaufe  we  cannot  have  that  of  noonday ; 
though  if  the  light  be  fo  weak  that  we  cannot 
diftinguifh  objeds,  we  ihould  form  no  judg- 
ment concerning  them;  but  moonlight  is 
often  fufficient.. 

4^6.  Probability  is  either  independent  or 
dependent 

Independent  probability,  is  that  which  is 
grounded  on  mere  experience  or  obfervation. 

Q  Dependent, 
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Dependent,  is  that   which  rcfults  from    a 
majority  of  the  divifions  of  a  ceriainiy:  this 
may   be  called  cafual  probability,    and   the 
former  emptrk.     The  nature  of  dependent  or 
cafual  probability  may  be  clearly  underftood, 
by  confidering  the  event  of  cafting  a  common 
die,    four   of  who(e  faces  may  be  fuppoicd 
marked  with  an  ace,  and  two  only  with   a 
ducc  ;  here  it  is  certain,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
fome  one  or  other  of  the  fix  faces  of  the  die 
will  be  turned  up,  though  no  more  than  one 
can  "be  turned  up :  but,  fccondly,  this  cer- 
tainty is  fplit  or  divided  betWixt  the  fix  faces ; 
for  each  of  them  has,  as  far  as  we  can  fee,  an 
equal  chance  of  being  turned  up ;  and  though 
unperceived  caufes  certainly  interfere  in  favour 
of  the,  face  that  Ihall  be  turned  up,  yet,  as  we 
arc  igjiorant  which  of  the  faces  they  will 
favour,  they  are  not  to  us  as  non-exifting. 

And,  thirdly,  as  four  of  thefe  faces  favour 
the  appearance  of  an  ace,  and  only  two  that 
of  a  duce,  it  is  plain  that  the  appearance  of 
an  ace  is  indicated  by  a  majority  of  the  fix 
divifions  of  a  certainty,  and  hence  we  judge 
it  probable ;  upon  the  principle  that,  among 
caufes  feparatcly  confidcred  as  equally  power* 
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fulf  the  determination  of  the  majority  of 
them  to  produce  the  fame  efFe<^,  ihal]  bo 
ilill  more  powe;*ful,  and  confequently  prefer- 
ably expensed ;  or  iiji  other  words  ma^probabU, 
yet  ftill  not  certain ;  for  there  is  a  poffibility 
that  the  unperccived  caufes  of  the  turning  up 
of  a  particular  face  of  a  die«  fuch  as  the 
quantity  of  motion  it  receives,  the  angle  gr 
edge  which  it  prefents  in  its  fall  to  the  t^ble, 
Ijcc. .  may  f^yout  the  appearance  of  the  fecip 
indicated  by  the  minorify  of  the  fapes,  and 
render  it  vidlorious  over  its  antagonifb. 

Hoyvever  it  i?  certain,  both  y/ith  refpcd  to 
empirip  and  cafual  probability,  that,  on  re- 
peated trials,  the  moft  probable  event  will 
moft  frequently  happen. 

4:37.  And  for  the  fame  reafbn  with  regard 
to  paft  fafts,  prima  Jacle,  afcribable  to  different 
oaufes^  that  particular  caufe,  or  combination 
of  caufes,  nqiuft  be  deemed  moft  probably  to 
have  afted,  which  pioft  of  the  circjimftances 
preceding,  concomitant,  or  fubfcquent  to 
the  fad  concur  in  pointing  out  and  bcft*  agree 
yfith  it. 

428.  Thxjs  we  fee  that  our  opinion  of  the 
pj:obability  oismy  future  faft,  is  grounded  on 

Q  ij  our 
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our  knowledge  and  comparison  of  moft  of  the 
caufes  (if  many,)  capable  of  producing  it ;  or, 
if  thcfe  be  entirely  unknown,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  fimilitude  or  analogy  of  the  future 
to  the  paft,  in  fimilar  or  analogous  circum-B 
ftanqes. 

429.  And  our  opinion  of  the  probability  of 
paft  faAs,  is  founded  on  the  known  relation 
of  ciFefts  of  that  fort,  to  their  known  caufes  ; 
or  if  thefe  be  unknown,  and  the  fails  known, 
thefe  are  with  probability  afcribed  to  fuch 
caufes,  as  are  commonly  known  to  be  con- 
ne<3:ed  with  them.  It  is  fuch  connexion 
that,  independently  of  teftimony,  forms  the 
internal  probability  of  paft  fa6ts,  or  their 
caufes. 

430.  So  the  probability  or  truth  of  any 
doArine,  argument,  or  fpeculatlve  opinion  is 
derived  from  its  conformity  or  analogy  to 
ibme  other  dodrine  of  whofe  truth  we  arc 
certain. — ^Thus  the  opinion  that  the  planets 
arc  inhabited,  is  probable,  from  their  fimili- 
tudc  in  many  refpe<fts  to  the  earth ;  but  it 
is  not  certain,  bccaufe  this  opinion  might 
be  rendered  ftill  more  probable,  by  the 
adual  difcovcry  of  the   inhabitants;    or  o£ 

their 
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their  houfes,  or  by  revelation;  for  there 
IS  this  difference  betwixt  the  higheft  pro»- 
babiUty  and  certainty,  that  probability  is  always 
fufceptible  of  increafe  or  decreafc,  whereas 
MTcll-grounded  certainty  is  capable  of  neither. 

A  deficiency  therefore  of  any  Ipecies  of 
proof  which  the  nature  of  the  cafe  admits  of, 
renders  the  faft  or  doftnne,  to  which  it  Is 
"Wanting,  barely  probable,  though  every  other 
fpccies  of  proof  fhould  fupport  it.*  Thus 
Boerhaave  Ihewed  the  probability  that  Mer- 
cury  was  congealable  byfettfft'high  degree  of 
cold;  but  it  wa^  not  certain  until  Gmelin 
aftually  found  it  congealed ;  and  hence  our 
law,  which  always  feeks  for  certainty,  will  not 
allow  the  copy  of  a  deed  to  be  given  in 
♦vidence  while  the  original  exifls. 

43^.  Though  all  truths  are  compatible 
■with  each  other,  yet  they  are  not  linked  with 
each  other  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  their 
connexion  can  cafily  be  feen,  or  they  may  be 
cxpreiTed  in  terms  ib  general,  as  to  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  each  other  in  the  whole  extent  of 
their  generality,  and  therefore  require  diftinc- 
tion^  and  admit  exceptions  in  particular  cafes. 

Q  3  Thus 
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Th\is  a  {)ropo{ition,  conformable  to  one  trutH, 
may  not  be  fb  to  othef  truths,  which  a  doc- 
trine may  contain :  hence  the  probability  of  a 
doftrinal  propofition,  confifts  in  its  conformity 
to  fome  of  the  truths  contained  in  a  fubjc<ft, 
and  its  certainty  in  its  conformity  with  all  of 
them,  as  in  political,  legal,  n^oral,  and  theo- 
logical fubje<fts. 

433.*  If  a  certainty  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween two  or  more  events,  as  -  there  is  na 
feafon  to  determine  ui  to  think  one  of  them 
'more  probable  "tlMtf»tiitf  other,  each  of  them 
is  reckoned  improbable,  though ^Cne  or  other 
of  them  muft  happen ;  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  events  among  which  the  cdrtainty 
is  equally  diftributed,  the  greater  the  impro- 
bability of  each  of  them ;  not  from  th« 
oppofition  of  any  of  them  to  experience, 
but  bccaufe  they  counterbalance  each  other 
in  our  furvcy  of  them ;  and  the  iropoffi- 
biHty  of  confidering  any  of  them  more 
probable  than  the  other,  renders  all  of  them 
negatively  probable,  from  the  abfonce  of  pro- 
bability, ^s  oppofition  to  experience  renders 
events  in  other  fubjeds  pofitively  improbable 

in 
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ih  our  cttimation.  Thus  in  a  common  die, 
each  of  whofc  faces  is  progreflively  numbered, 
the  certainty  of  fome  or  other  of  them  being 
turned  up,  is  divided  between  the  fii  faces ; 
the  eventuality  or  chance  of  the  appearance 
of  each  of  them,  is  only  one  fixth  of  the 
certainty,  and  depends  on  unperceived  caufes, 
as  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hume»  indeed,  thinks  that  chance 
properly  denotes  the  negation  of  any  caufe ; 
but  that  an  event  fliould  happen  without  any 
caufe,  appears  to  me;  and  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, perfeftly  impoflible.  He  grounds  this 
aflertion,  on  the  obfcrvation,  that  chance 
leaves  the  mind  pcrfeftly  indifferent;  either  to 
confider  the  eriftence  or  non-exifterice  of  the 
objedl,  regarded  as  contingent;*  whereas  this 
indifference  evidently  arifcs  from  the  known 
equality  of  the  caufes  that  lead  to  different 
events,  and  ignorance  of  the  circumftances 
leading  to  the  cffedl  of  fome  one  of  them, 
which  muft  deftroy  the  apprehended  equili- 
brium. Thus  we  know  that  there  are  on  one 
common  die,   fix  fides,  on  each  of  which, 

*  Trcatifc  on  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 

Q  4  after 
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after  projection,  it  is  capable  of  refling,   and 
of  thus  prefenting  a  dificrent  face ;  but  of  the 
circumAanccB  that  determine  it  to  reft  on  one 
face  rather  than  on  another,  we  are  ignorant 
and  confequently  we  are  left  in  a  ftate  of  in- 
dii&rence,  or  rather  of  indecifion.     He  adds, 
'?  that  fince  an  entire  indifference  is  eftential  to 
chance,  no  one  chance  can  poffibly  be  fupe- 
rior  to  another,  otherwife  than  as  it  is  com- 
posed of  ?ifMpertor  number  of  cha^nccs/*     It  is 
ftrange  he  did  not  perceive  the  abfurdity  of 
fuperior  number  o£  nothings. 

434,  The  affent  or  credit  given  to  fad:s  or 
arguments  deemed  probable,  or  prefumed  to 
be  true,  is  called  beliefs  or  Jitnple  belief,  opinion, 
or  per/iia^07i;  it  is  always  accompanied  with  a 
degree  of  aflurance  or  confidence,  commenfu- 
rate  with  the  apprehended  probability  of  the 
fad:  or  point  exhibited  to  the  mind  ;  but  the 
term  belief  is  varioufly  applied,  as  will  pre- 
lently  be  feen. 

435.  As  certainty  is  attained  by  proofs  partly 
direSi,  and  partly  indirect y  (No.  339,  and  340,) 
so  alfo  is  opinion  or  belief,  which  is  only  a 
more  or  kfs  diftant  approximation  to  cer- 
taihtv. 

437.  DireSi 
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43^*  Direct  proofs  arc/iuch  as  direftly 
evince  the  agreement  of  the  point  in  queftioa 
with  other  truths  relative  to  the  iubje<9:,  as 
already  faid,  No.  348,  349,  350. 

437.  Indireii  proofs  are  fuch  ajs  are  extrin- 
iic  to  the  fad,  yet  tending  to  corroborate  or 
eftablifh  its  probability,  fuch  as  tefiimony  ;znd 
with  refpeft  to  dodlrines,  authority  \  both 
indeed,  inferior  to  fuch  as  produce  certainty, 
of  which  I  have  treated,  No,  346,  &c. ;  yet 
ftill  fulficicntly  ftrong  to  infpire  credit,  and 
therefore  called  credible ,  or  refpeilahle  (and 
not  probable,  for  this  term  is  more  properly 
applied  to  the  fafts  attefted,  than  to  the  telli- 
mony  itfelf  ) 

438-  The  credibility  of  the  teftimony  pro^* 
dui^ive  of  probability,  refts  on  nearly  the 
fame  characfteriftic  circumftances,  as  thofc 
that  produce  certainty,  but  cither  Icfs  nume- 
rous, or  lefs  forciWe,  or  Icfs  clearly  difcerned, 
or  combated  by  contradiftory  teftimony,  or 
refifted  or  counterbalanced  by  oppoiite  inter- 
nal evidence;  all  thefe  incidents  varying  in 
degree,  neceiTarily  generate  various  degrees 
of  credit,  and  hence  the  difcordant  judgments 
of  mankind,  on  fubjefts  fufceptible  only  of 

probability ; 
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pi^obability;  but  before  I  detail  more  fully  the 
tharaders  neceflary  to  beftow  on  teftimony 
any  degree  of  credit,  it  is  proper  to  explain 
ibme  obfcure  or  ambiguous  phrafes  that  arc 
commonly  employed  in  treating  of  it. 

439,  Belief:  this  term  is  frequently  ufed  iit 
z   vague  and  general  ferife,   to   exprefs   our 
afient  to  any  information,   whether  this  aflent 
be  ftrong  or  weak,  whether  founded  oil  the 
moft  convincing  or  the  moft  trivial  proofs. 
Thus  we  fay,  voe  believe  ourjen/es,  iVe  believe 
the  fcripttires,  we  believe  a  witnefs,  or  common 
report ;  fome  believe  the  proportions  of  Euclid 
to  be  true,   on  finding  them   demonftfated> 
others  believe  them  to  be  true  merely  on  tefti- 
mony ;  thus  we  fee  this  term  employed  in- 
difcriminately  to  denote  aflent,  grounded  on 
metaphyfical  evidence  or  aflent,  accompia.nied 
with  certainty,  or  aflent  to  mere  probability^ 
or  perhaps  ari:mg  from  the  influence  of  our 
paflions ;  yet  no  one  will  fay  be  believes  /now 
to  be  white. 

440.  To  prevent  this  ambiguity,  I  woul^ 

,  willingly  denote,  by  mere  belief,  an  afl[ent  to 

probability :  it  is  only  in  this  fenfe  it  is  taken 

by  Locke,  B.  4.  Chap,  xv.;  and  in  our  law? 

noting 
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noting  however  that  there  arc  various  degrees 
of  probability;  the  higher,  approachidg  to 
certainty,  induce  a  firmer  belief,  the  lower, 
an  inclination  to  believe,  and  the  loweft,  a  bafc 
Jiijpicion.     SeePoft,  No.  675. 

441.  To  believe  in,  fignifics  to  aflcnt  with 
the  utmoft  confidence  to  the  authority  of  any 
perfon,  or  to  any  doArine.  ^  So  we  believe  in 
Godf  or  we  believe  in  the  do^rines  of  Cbrifti^ 
anity ;  fb,  for  many  ages,  philofophers  believed 
in  Ariftotle. 

442.  Again,  we  fay  we  are  certain  pf  pro- 
poiitions  that  arc  intuitively  evident,  and 
alfo  of  fafts  or  pitopofitions  of  which  we  arc 
fully  convinced,  though  not  evident;  butiof 
fa6ls  or  propofitions  which  we  deem  only 
probable,  we  fay  we  ^xt,  perfuaded^  we  believe^ 

•  we  conjecture  J  w'c  tbinky  or  we  are  inclined  to 
tbini ;  wc  have  no  fingle  verb  denoting  that 
we  are  certain,   and  therefore  are  here  alfo 

0  obliged  to  u(c  the  word  believe. 

443.  Belief,  derived  from  the  circum^ftances 
mentioned  No.  347,  348,  349,  previous  ta 
any   teftimony  relative  to,  or  grounded  on, 

'  refpedlable   authority,   is   alfo   called   a  pre- 
fumption.  (See  its  definition,  i  Lofft,  303,  and 

good 
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good  examples,  2  Lofft,  898,  and  Pcakc,  31, 
^2,  «  M'Nally,  577.) 

444.  Prefumptions  are  elthtrJligbt,Jlrong, 

m 

or  violent. 

Slight y  *  as  when  a  man  is  prefumed  to  be 
the  writer  of  a  paper,  written  in  a  hand  that 
nightly  refembles  his.  Strong,  when  on  a 
comparilbn  of  both  writings,  by  peribns  un-» 
acQuainted  with  his  hand,  and  who  never 
Taw  him  write,  it  is  inferred  to  be  his  hand, 
from  its  (imilitude  to  a  writing  really  his. 
Thi^  is  admitted  as  a  proof  in  civil  cafes,  but 
not  in  criminal,  (LofFt's  edition  of  Gilbert*s 
Law  of  Evidence,  vol.  i.  p.  g^r  54.)  Yet 
Buller,  (in  Trials  at  the  Old  Baily,  vol.  i. 
p.  z^z,  f )  denies  that  any  difference  ihould 
be  made  between  that  which  is  legal  proof  in 
a  civil  action,  and  that  which  fhould  be  re- 
ceived as  fuch,  in  a  criminal  profecution :  but 
the  prefumption  is  faid  to  be  violent,  when  a' 
writing  is  afcribed  to  a  man,  by  perfbns  who 
fwear  themfelves  acquainted  with  his  hand, 

*  See  Peake's  cafes  at  Nj/t  PriuSy  cjo,  and  his  law  of 
cridence,  p.  to 2. 

f  Yet  is  not  a  Quaker's  affirmation  good  evidence  in 
civil  cafes,  thoagh  rtot  in  criminal. 

and 
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and  without  requiring  any  eomparifbn  fwcar 
the  writing  to  be  his,  and  who  have  fccn  him 
write.    The  proof  from  the  JimUitude  of  hands 
reds  on  this  fallacious  maxim,  that  fimilaf 
ef5s<fts  muft  proceed  from  one  and  the  fame 
cauje-y  whereas   the   maxim    is,  that   fimilar 
cfFefts  proceed  from  fimilar  caufes,  (See  New- 
ton.)    It  is  true  that  it  rarely  happens  ^hat 
two  men  Ihould  write  exadily  in  the  fame 
ixianner;  it  is  therefore  ^r(?i^A//?,  that  fimilar 
writings  proceed  from  the  fame  perfon.     (Sec 
I  LofFt's  Gilbert,  p.  53.)    So  a  receipt  of  the 
laft  rent  forms  a  violent  prefumption,  that  the 
former  rent  was   paid:    this  prefumption  is 
founded  on  the  experienced  order  in  which, 
fiich  events  fucceed  each  other.    So  if  a  man  is 
found  dead  in  a  room,  and  another  is  feen  run- 
ning out  of  it  with  a  bloody  fword,  (2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  618,)  this  is  grounded  on  the  relation 
of  caufe  and  efFeft ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  other 
circumftances  fliould  concur ;  for  the  caufe, 
abftracftedly  taken,  is  ambiguous;  for  it  might 
be  that  he  was  running   for  a  fiirgeon,  for 
a   man  guilty  of  fuicide,   before   death  en- 
fued. 

Per  Holt,  a  violent  prefumption  of  a  man's 

having 
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having  done  a  (a^,  muil  be  when  a  fad:    is 
done,  and  no  other  can  be   thought   of    to 
have  done  it ;  and  this  evidence  is  a  ftro^^ 
proof:  a  probable  prefumption  is  no  proof  to 
rely  on,  unlefs  added  to  a  poiitive  proof  by 
witnefles;  (3  Cafes  in  Chancery,  105.)    The 
Jafi  to  ground  the  prefumption  muft  be  proved, 
belief  can  never  be  received  to  ground  a  pre- 
fumption. {2  M'Nally,  416.) 


SECTION  IL 

OF  THE  INDIRECT  FAOOFS  OF  PROBABILITY* 

Thefc  we  have  already  faid  to  be  credible - 
tcftimony  and  authority.  ': 

Firfl,  of  the  qualification  or  difqualifica-r 
tions  affe<9ing  the  credibility  of  a  witnefs. 

445.  The  circumftances  or  qualifications 
relative  to  a  witness,  and  which  cdnftitute 
what  is  called  his  credibility,  (as  the  waijt  of 
them  in  any  ^  confidcrable  degree  do  his  dif- 
ability,)  are,  Firft,  Jiffficient  knowledge  of 
the  faA  atteiled;  Secondly,  dtfinterejiednefs  \ 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  integrity;  Fourthly,  veracity;  and, 
Laftly,  whofe  tcftification  is  given  under 
^anSlion  offuch  an  oath  as  the  witncfs  deems ' 
obligatory  :  thefe  conftitufe  what  is  called  his 
credibility.  In  ibme  cafes  the  prefence  of  ibme 
of  thefe  circumftances,  if  not  known,,  may  be 
prefumed,  cfpecially  where  the  fandlionofaa 
oath  intervenes,  by  the  pcrfons  who  receive 
the  teftimony ;  in  other  cafes  it  Ihotild  be 
proved.  The  obvious  defeft  of  thefe  qualifi- 
cations in  a  witneis,  renders  him  incompetent^ 
and  the  knowledge  that  the  witnefs  is  poflefled 
of  them,  evidently  increafcs  his  credibility; 
how  thefe  principles  are  applied  by  our  law, 
will  hereafter  be  feen. 

446.  Y\r^,  fufficient  knowledge,  power,  and« 
attention  to  obferve  the  faft  attefted,  and  alfb 
that  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  confc- 
quences  of  his  teftimony  as  may  render  him 
more  circumfpecft ;  hence  the  teftimony  of 
young  children,  or  ideots,  or  drunken  perfons, 
ftiould  not  be  received,  nor  that  of  perfons 
incapable  of  clearly  explaining  themfelves; 
nor  is  the  teftimony  of  perfons  under  the 
influence  of  paffions  {o  violent,  as  tp  induce 
them  to  fancy  they  fee  or  perceive  things  iii 
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a  point  of  view  naturally  fuggcfted  by  fuch 
paiiions,  worthy  of  much  credit ;  nor  that  of 
enthufiafts,  fanatics,  or  outrageous  bigots ; 
nor  ftiould  the  tcftimony  relative  to  minute 
circumftances  of  fafts  fo  long  paft,  that  the 
memory  of  them  may  be  fufpeded  to  waver, 
be  much  iniifted  upon.  Hence  alfb  a  tcfti- 
mony qan  only  be  had  of  fafts,  that  arc 
objeds  of  fcnfe,  and  have  been  aftually  ob* 
fcrved  by  the  witnefs;  hence  hear- fay  tefti- 
mony  is  in  general  rejected  by  our  law, 
though  there  are  fome  exceptions,  and  more- 
over the  real  and  original  witnefs  in  fuch 
cafes  is  not  sworn. 

447.  Secondly,  dtjtntereftednefi.  This  qua-^ 
lity  is  of  great  extent;  for  it  comprehends  not 
only  an  exemption  of  all  fear  of  lofsor  damage, 
in  confequencc  of  the  teftimony  and  the 
abfence  of  all  pecuniary  intereft,  whether  of 
the  witnefs  or  of  his  connexions,  but  alfb  of 
the  gratification  of  his  or  their  paflGons,  or  of 
thofe  of  his  fe<ft  or  party,  more  cfpecially  in 
periods  when  party  zeal  is  ftrongly  prevalent; 
yet  there  are  many,  who,  from  their  fituation 
ia  life,  and  known  rcftitude  of  charafter, 
caninot  be  fufpcfled  of  receiving  an  undue 

biafs 
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l>ias  frorb  fmall  pecuniary  confideratiotis  in-* 
volved  in  the  corilfequences  of  their  teftimony, 
tior  even  from  the  intcrcft  of  a  party;  hencd 
the  exiftence  of  this  qualification  is  more  pt 
Icfs  important,  according  to  the  credibility  of 
the  witnefs,  according  to  the  general  efti-* 
tnation  in  which  his  charac^ler  is  hcld^ 

448.  Hence  alfo  if  the  intereft  of  the 
Witncfs  of  of  his  connexions  be  not  only  Hot 
promoted,  but  on  the  contrary  injured  by  the 
obvious  confequences  of  his  teftimony,  his 
aiTertion,  if  there  be  no  other  exception  to  it> 
deferves  the  higheft  credit. 

449.  Thirdly,  integrity:  this  quality  when  its 
exiftence  is  well  eftablifhed,  affords  the  firmeft 
afTurance  of  a  true  teftimorty  in  all  matters  of 
importance,  as  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  in- 
fluence of  any  undue  motives,  as  well  as  with 
a  confcious  ignorance  of  the  matter  attefted, 

450.  Laftly,  veracity,  or  an  experienced  dif- 
pofition  to  ftriift  adherence  to  truth.  This  in 
lerious  matters,  is  ofteii  further  fortified  by 
the  fan<Sion  of  an  oath,  and  a  dread  of  the 
penalties conlequent  on  perjury;  but  it  is  well 
knowa,  that  oaths  are  of  little  ufe  where  in^- 
tcgtity,   or  a  fenfe  of  religion   is  wanting, 

R  cfpegially 
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cipccially  in  caies^  wherein  th6  prafticc    of 
difrcgarding  or  evading  them'  has  been  long 
introduced,  as  in  what  is  called  Cuftom-houfe 
oaths.     In  common  cafes,  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, or  of  a  j  eft  frequently  prevails  over 
this  difpofition,  and  in  many  pcrfons  habits 
of  a  contrary  nature  are  firmly  eftablilhed. 
Yet  fo   natural  is  this  difpofition  to  truth, 
that  there  are  few  that  may^not  be  credited 
in  common  cafes,  where  no  motive  of  de- 
viating from  it  appears. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  veracity  and  the 
other  qualifications  of  witnefles,  is  generally 
acquired  by  experience,  or  inferred  from  their 
approved  conduA  and  general  chara6ler,  and 
often  from  their  ftation  in  life.* 

45  !•  The  next  indire6l  fourcc  of  proba- 
bility, is  authority ;  and  this  is  either  regular 
or  irregular. 

45a.  By  regular  authority  I  mean,  that  to 
which  it  is  reafonable  that  Others  fliould  fubfift 
in  doubtful  cafes,  and  alfo  in  cafes  where  the 
opinion  propofcd  by  authority  being  probable, 
is  not  oppofcd  by  an  opinion  apparently  ftill 

♦  Lord  Camden's  Argument  in  Hindfon  and  Uxor, 
V.  Kerfey^  and  i  Lofity  296. 

more 
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raore    probable.     Thus  the  opinions  of  men 
enminont  for  their  Ikill  in  any  art  or  fcience, 
afford   an  indiredl  proof  in  cafes   in   which, 
through  ignorance,  no  probable  opinion  could 
other  wife  be  formed;  and  alfo  frequently  adds 
a  decifive  weight  to  opinions,  otherwifc  known 
to  be  probable,  and  not  oppofcd  to  opinions 
apparently  ftill  more  probable,  or  by  an  equal* 
^  authority •     Thus  whether  a  wound  be  mortal 
or  not,  muft  be  decided  by  the  authority  of 
furgeons,  unlefs    contradicted    by  other  fur- 
geons:  whether  a  perfon  was  poifoned,  muft' 
be  decided  by  phyficians:  but  if  the  former 
fhould  decide  that  a  fcratch  was  a  mortal 
wound,  or  the  latter,  that  a  perfon  could  be 
poifoned  by  incantations,  or  medicated  fmells, 
their  decifions  fliould  not  be  regarded* 

4^3.  Fad:s  apparently  intrinlically  impro- 
bable, and  even  really  fb  in  common  and 
knawn  circumftanccs,  may  yet  be  proved  to 
be  certain  in  new  or  previoufly  unexperienced 
circumftanccs.  Thus,  nothing  can  be  fup- 
pofed  more  improbable  or  lefs  expeAed,  than 
that  a  man  fliould  be  frozen  to  death  though 
expofed  to  the  fun  on  a  fummer*s  day;  or 
that  one  liquor  ftiould  be  fct  in  a  blaze  on 
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the  coldeft  winter's  day,  by  mere  mixture 
with  another  liquor  equally  cold;  or  that 
fpirit  of  wine  flaould  be  fet  on  fire  by  th« 
approach  of  a  piece  of  ice.  Yet,  all  thefe 
fails,  and  many  more  equally  ftrange,  arc 
certain,  and  therefore  may  be  credited  on 
refpedlable  authority,  when  alleged  to  hap- 
pen in  circumftances  unknown  to,  and  con- 
fcqucntly  not  contradifted  by  the  experience 
of  thofe  who  are  required  to  credit  them. 

454.  The  confidence  which  wc  may  have 
in  the  various  fpecies  of  authority,  has  been 
flxcwn.  No*  s^S>  &c-  ^"d  3^0*  &c. 

455*  ^y  ijrcgular  authority,  I  mean  that 
of  common  fame;  that  is  an  account  or  opinion 
of  fome  event  or  other  objeft,  generally  cur- 
rent in  fome  town,  diftrid,  or  country,  whofe 
origin  or  progrefs  has  not,  or  cannot  be 
accurately  afcertainpd,  or  when  it  relates  to  the 
chatrafter  andj::ondu<3;  of  individuals,  and  being 
\jncontaminated  by  malignity  or  party  preju- 
dice, is  the  refult  of  general  obfer^vation. 

456.  The  credibility  of  common  fame,  like 
that  of  every  other  teftimony,  varies  with/ 
and  is  affeftcd  by  the  caufes  that  gave  birth  ta 
it.     Sometimes  it  originates  in  iupcrftition  or 

l^igotry^ 
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bigotry,  love  of  the  marvellous,  envy,  par- 
tiality to  one's  own  country,  or  party  civil  or 
religious,  or  hatred  or  contempt  for  other 
countries,  or  of  the  oppofite  parties.  In  fuch 
cafes,  it  is  plain  it  deferves  to  be  rejected  with 
either  pity  or  indignation ;  pity  when  attribu- 
table  to  ignorance,  and  indignation  when 
fomented  by  malignity. 

457.  But  when  no  finifter  motive  can  be 
aiHgned  to  its  origin  and  progrefs,  and  the 
fail  to  which  it  relates  is  probable,  and  of 
recent  date,  and  the  pcrfon,  whofe*  reputation 
it  conftitutcs,  refides  among  thofe  among 
whom  it  exifts,  and  his  known  condud:  coh^ 
formablc  thereto,  it  conftitutcs  a  high  degree 
of  probability.  Some  fads  are  of  publick 
notoriety,  as  whether  we  are  in  war  or  peace : 
thefe  are  indeed  triable  by  jury,  but  require  no 
other  evidence,  Fofter*s  Difcourfe  on  Treafon, 
cap.  2.  fee.  12.  The  internal  probability  or 
improbability  of  a  faft,  Ihould  always  out* 
weigh  common  fame. 

458.  When  even  the  reports  of  any  parti- 
cular event,  are  not  only  headlefs,  but  vagiie 
or  inconfiftent,  yet  if  they  do  not  evidently 
arife   from    Ibme    fufpicious    motives,    they 

B  3  Ihould 
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fhould  neither  be  abfolutcly  difcreditcd  nor 
implicitly  believed :  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
fa<fts  be  of  any  importance,  they  defervc  atten- 
tion, and  form  a  fufficient  inducement  ta 
inilitute  a  ftri<ft  inquiry. 

459,   Having   thus   difcuffed  the  indirect 
fources  of  probability  arifing  from  the  teflri- 
mony  of  witnefles,  whofe  credibility  is  duly 
afcertained,  it  might    be  expefted,  that  the 
cffecSs  of  concurrent,  fucceffive,  and  contra- 
didlory  teftimonres,  fhould  next  be  explained  ; 
but  as  thcfe  efFedls  will  more  clearly  be  un- 
derftood,  after  the  coniideration  of  the  efFefts 
of  teftimony,    applied  to  objefts   differently 
conneftdd  with  our  experience,  and  alio  after 
explaining  the  application  of  calculation   to 
the  different  degrees  of  probability  and  credi- 
bility, this  fubjcdl  is  rcfcrved  for  a  fubfequent 
fc£lioQ, 
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SECTION  III. 

^F  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  TESTIMONY  WHEN  GIVEN  TO 
PACTS  MORE  OR  LESS  CONJFORMABLB  WITH,  OR  AD^ 
VERSE  TO  EXPERIENCE* 

460.  I  muft  here  prcmifc  that  by  our  expe* 
rtence,  I  underftand  not  folcly  our  perfonal 
and  individual  experience  or  obfervation^ 
which,  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  arc 
nccelTarily  confined  within  very  narrow  limits, 
but  alio  that  mafs  of  adventitious  knowle4ge» 
derived  from  the  general  and  uniform  expe- 
rience of  all  ages  and  countries ;  which  being 
conveyed  to  us  by  midtiplied  and  uncontra- 
dicted teilimony,  and  harmonizing  with  our 
own  perfonal  experience,  as  far  as  this  extends, 
aiiimilates  with  it,  and  is  relied  upon  with 
the  fame  degree  of  confidence  a*  we  repoic 
in  that,  which  is  in  the  flrideft  fenfe  our 
own. 

461.  Thus,  thofe  who  have  never  feen  a 
dying  or  dead  man,  are  neverthclefs  as  fully 

.   ^  II 4  convinced, 
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convinced,  by  mere  teftimony,  of  tKc  morta- 
lity of  mankind,  as  thofe  who  have  feea 
thoufands  expiring  or  deprived  of  life, 

46:2.  To  eftimate  the  credibility  of  a  tefti- 
fication  applied  to  objefts  or  events  more  or 
lefs  conformable  to  their  internal  probability 
or  certainty  in  given  circumftances,  I  muft, 
in  the  firft  place,  lay  it  down  as  an  indif- 
putable  truth,  that  the  credit  of  a  iinglc 
witnefs,  however  apparently  qualified,  may 
be  dtminiihed  and  even  annihilated  by  the 
improbability  of  the  faA  or  objcd  he  vouches ; 
at  leaft  when  both  the  fa<ft  and  teftimony  are 
unattended  with  the  circumftances  that  Ihould 
naturally  accompany  them^  or  refult  from 
them :  and  the  reafon  is,  that  the  improba- 
bility of  the  faft  often  arifing  from  its  oppo- 
fitfon  to  a  truth  univerfally  received  and 
{K:know)edged,  the  qualifications  forming  the 
credibility  erf  the  witnefs  who  contcfts  it,  can 
feldom  be  fo  clearly  difccrned,  nor  conle- 
quently  can  the  truth  of  his  atteftation  be 
tendered  fo  apparent  of  the  truth  of  the  faft 
he  attefts;  befides  internal  probability  is 
funded  on  preceding  general  teftittiony. 

463.  Thus  if  any  one  fhould  teU  mc>  be  , 

ba4 
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liad  met  with  a  man  fomcwhat  above  fix  feet 
high  in  this  town,  I  ihould  readily  believe 
liim ;  but  fliould  he  tell  me  he  met  with  a 
man  fixty  feet  high,  I  fliould  as  certainly 
difbelicvc  him,  let  his  credibility  be  appa- 
rently ever  fo  well  eftablifhed ;  the  former 
fa6l  not  being  unufual,  and  the  latter  in  the 
higheft  degree  extraordinary.  So  extraordi- 
nary indeed,  that  the  fupppfition  of  its  attef- 
tation  by  any  highly  credible  witnefs,  fliould 
not  be  admitted,  if  ftated  fmgly,  and  divefted 
of  corroborating  circumfl:ances. 

464.  Hence  the  nature  of  the  feveral  fadls 
offered  to  our  confideration,  viewed  as  con- 
neftcd  with  their  feveral  circumflances,  in 
the  relation  in  which  they  f^a,nd  to  our  expfe-^ 
ricnce,  whether  perfbnal  or  adfcititious  (which 
relation  conflitutes  what  is  called  their  inter* 
nal  probability  or  improbability,)  mufl  firfl  be 
diflinguiflied  and  examined,  before  we  can 
afcertain  the  alteration  which  an  affirmative 
or  negative  tcftimony,  of  any  kind,  can  make- 
in  their  credibility. 

The  probability  of  an  attcfled  faft  or  tefli- 
mony,  is  diredtly  as  its  internal  probability, 
and  the  credibility  of  the  perfon  who  attefls  it. 

Fads 
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Fads  confidcred  relatively  to  paft  experience, 
maj  be  reduced  to  the  following  clafles. 

465.  Firft,  certain,  are  thofe  that  are  already 
known  to  exift,  or  to  have  cxifted,  or  that  in 
future    muft    exift    in    given   circumftanccs, 
agreeably  to  general,  univerfal,  conftant,  and 
unvaried  experience,  or  undoubted  tellimony, 
as  thofe  that  refult  from  the  laws  of  pnotion, 
gravitation,  liquidity,  optics,  the  mortality  of 
all  known   animals,  &c. ;   yet  the  refults   of 
thefe  laws  can   with   certainty    be    inferred 
only  in  cafes  and  circumftances,  in  which,  by 
previous   experience,    they   were    heretofore 
ob^rved  to  take  place ;  in  particular  iiiftances 
and  in  abfolutely  new  circumftances,  events 
otherwiie  to  be  expected,  are  reducible  to  the 
fourth  clafs.     Thus  iron  is  raifed,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  gravitation,  by  a  magnet,  dead 
animals  are    made    to    move    by  galvanifm, 
gold  and  moft  metals  arc  diflblved  by  mer-' 
cury,  &rc. 

466.  Secondly,  prolahJe,  thofe  which  are 
fimilar  to  fuch  as  happen  much  oftener  than 
they  fail ;  and  of  which  our  aflurancc  of  their 
having  happened,and  of  their  futurchappening, 
is  proportioned  to  the  cxcefs  of  the  num- 
ber 
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bcr     of   times   they   have,    in  fundry  trials, 
liappened,   over  the   nurhber  of  times   they 
have    failed,  in  fimilar  or  analogous  circum- 
jftances.    Thus  it   is    much    more  probable, 
that   a    healthy   child   Ihall    live    fix  years, 
than  that  he  Ihall  die  before  that  age;    but 
if  he   be  fickly,   or  if  a  contagious  difbrder 
prevails,  &c.  the  probability  is  much  altered. 
It  is  more  probable,  that  on  a  common  die, 
ibme    number  higher  than  an  ace   Ihall  be 
thrown;  it  is  otherwife,  if  the  die  be  loaded 
on  the  fide  opposite   the  ace.     If  the  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer  rifes  above  the  height 
fuited  to  the  elevation  of  its  fituation  over  the 
level  of  the  fea,  there  is  a  probability  of  fair 
weather,  &c.  &c. 

The  fcale  of  probability  is  very  extenfivc ; 
it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  probable,  that  a- 
healthy  man  of  thirty  years  of  age  fhall  live 
another  day,  lefs  probable  that  he  Ihall  live 
another  year,,  and  ftill  lefs  probable  that  he 
Ihall  live  ten  years  longer.  The  internal 
probability  of  fa<fts  of  ancient  date,  is  grounded 
on  their  fimilitude  or  analogy  to  modern  fadls 
of  the  fame  nature. 

467.   Thirdly,  equlcaftial,  by   fbme  called 

indifferent 
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indifferent  events :  thcfc  arc  fucb,  w  ith  regard 
to  which  our  experience  is,  as  it  were,  indif- 
ferent, as  they  have  as  often  happened  as 
failed,  and  failed  as  happened. 

Thus  on  projefting  a  die,  whether  a  num- 
ber higher  than  a  tray  fliall  be  .turned  up,  is 
equicafual,  as  there  are  three  faces  indicating 
higher  numbers,  and  three  indicating  num- 
bcrs  lower  than  a  four;  whether  on  the  fall  of 
a  piece  of  money,  a  head  fhall  appear ;  whether 
9  man  has  inade  a  will  or  died  inteflate,  &c» 

468.    Fourthly,  neutral;    that  is,   neither 
agreeing  with,  nor  disagreeing  from   general 
experience.     Of  this  clafs  were  all  new  fa<Ss 
previous  to  their  difcovery ;  as  the  exiftencc 
of  America;  of  various  iflands  in  the  Southern 
ocean ;  of  various  femi-metals ;  the  powers  of 
gunpowder,  of  various  menftruums  and  other 
chymical  produds,  as  pholphcri,  &c. ;    tek* 
fcopes,  inicrpfcopes,  &c.;  electrical,  magnetic, 
and  galvanic  properties,  &c. ;  moft  of  thefe 
powers,  it  is  to  be  req^arked,  are  exceptions,  in 
particular  cafes,  to  general  experience,  in  com- 
mon circumftances;  but  fince  fuch  fads  have 
been  afcertained,  iimilar  fads  have  attained  a 
ibare,  though  s^  lo  w  ih^re^  ofprobability.  Thus  it 
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now  probable,  that  there  arc  ftillfome  iflands, 
SLS  yet  undifcovered>  in  the  unexplored  traAs  of 
tHc  ocean  ;  that  there  are  ftill  feme  undilco- 
vered  fcmi-metals,  and  that  there   are  ftill 
Ibme  as  yet  unknown  powers  in  jnature.    And 
of  this  kind  arc  the  various  powers  of  infe<3:s 
or   worms,  far  difagreeing  indeed   with   the 
powers  of  other  animals,  to  which  they  bear 
but  a, flight  analogy:  their  properties  fliould 
therefore  excite  Icfs  wonder  than  they  have 
done,  having  been,  before  the  laft  century,  as 
little  explored  as  the  iflands  in  the  Southern 
ocean.    Such  are  for  inftance  the  multiplica- 
tion of  polypi   by  diflTeftion,   the  metamor-  ' 
phofcs  of  caterpillars,  &c. 

469.  Fifthly,  improhahk,  of  which  there 
arc  the  following  fpecies. 

470.  Fir  ft,  any  determinate  event  among 
numerous^  equally  pojjible ;  as  what  particular 
face  of  a  die  fliall,  after  projection,  be  turned 
up.  It  is  evident  that  this  improbability  does 
tiot  proceed  from  experience,  but  niercly  from 
the  equal  claim  of  each  of  the  faces  to  our 
expedlation,  as  has  been  fliewn.  No.  j^2,6  and 
433,  And  confequently  the  more  numerous 
fuch  events  arc,  as  in  a  lottery,  confifting  of 
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20>ooo  or  50,000,  &c.  tickets,  the  lefs  pro- 
bable will  be  the  drawing  of  any  particular 
number. 

4/1.  Secondly,  the  extraordinary ,  that  in. 
the  common  courfc  of  nature  have  indeed 
happened,  but  rarely  and  only  among  large 
mafles  of  mankind,  fuch  as  the  birth  of  twhis 
of  the  human  fpecies ;  they  are  therefore  ex- 
ceptions, but  well-known  exceptions,  or  at 
leaft  analogous  to  fuch  exceptions  of  the  com- 
monly experienced  courfe  of  nature.  Such 
exceptions  are  improbable  in  different  degrees, 
according  to  their  greater  or  lefler  frequency ; 
of  thefe,  the  moft  rare  in  animal  and  vege>- 
table  nature,  are  called  preternatural^  fuch  as 
monfiers. 

42^-  Where  no  known  courfe  of  nature  is 
eftablilhed  by  experience,  (as  it  is  well  known 
to  be  in  animal  and  vegetable  nature,)  any- 
new    natural    event    is   eftecmed  a  prodigy, 
until    it   has    been    frequently   repeated,    as 
.  earthquakes  and  volcanoes :  thefe,  in  countries 
where  they    have    been    long    experienced, 
though    they    rarely    happen,    are    fcarcely 
deemed  extraordinary;  fuch  at   leaft  is  the 
cafe  of  cjedions  from  known  volcanoes,   as 

^tna 
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-/?Etna  and  Vefuvius ;  nay,  their  ceffationfor 
an  unufual  period  would  be  deemed  cxtraor- 
dinary ;  but  fuch  events,  in  countries  where 
they  have  not  a$  yet  happened,  would  be 
deemed  extraordinary,  and  highly  impro- 
bable. 

473.  In  moral  nature,  unufual  inftanccs, 
cither  of  virtue  or  excefTes  of  vice,  are  impro- 
bable, though  in  different  degrees,  according 
to  the  circumftances,  education,  laws,  and 
habits,  of  different  nations.  So  alfo  arc  extra- 
ordinary  exertions  of  fortitude,  as  thole  ex- 
hibited by  the  American  favages;  and  of 
fuperftition,  as  that  of  mothers  facrificing 
their  children  to  Moloch  ;  andof  falfe  honour, 
as  that  of  the  3r^imin  women;  all  of  which 
would  appear  improbable,  if  fomc  equally 
abfurd  praftices,  as  facrificcs  to  general  opi- 
nions, had  not  daily  prevailed  among  our-' 
felves. 

474.  Thirdly,  the  extravagant ;  that  is,  thole 
that  lie  far  beyond  the  known  limits  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  powers.  Such  as  the  change 
of  different  fpecies  of  known  vegetables  into 
each  other ;  the  age  of  man  haying,  in  any 
inftance  within  thefe  laft  4000  years,  beea 

extended 
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extended  to  200  years;  or  of  any  man's 
having  attained  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  &c. 
no  inftance  of  flich  events  having  been  known 
or  well  attefted. 

475.  Fourthly,  /i&^  unnatural  \  fuch  as  facfls 
contrary  to  our  natural  inftin^s:  fuch  as  the 
hatred   of  parents   to  their   children;,    or    of 
children  to  their  parents,  and  other  unnatural 
cxceiTes.     Thefe  inftances,  except  in  mad- 
dening extremities,  fuch  as  induced  mothers 
even  to  devour  their  infants^  are  compara- 
tively few*     The  deftruAion  of  parents  in  old 
age,  among  favage  tribes,  refulted  not  from 
hatred,  but  to  favc  them  from  evils,  which 
they  judge  ftill  greater,  and  was  frequently^ 

-if  not  always,  ^demanded  by  the  parents  them- 
felvcs.  Infanticide  among  the  Chinefe,  re* 
fulted  from  the  apprehended  impoffibility  of 
maintaining  them. 

476.  Fifthly,  the  fupernatural \  thefe  ar6 
events,  which  arc  totally  unconneded  with 
corporeal  nature,  and  therefore  cannot  be  /aid 
to  agree,  or  difagrcc  with  its  laws*  Of  this 
fort,  are  the  apparition  of  angels,  prophetid 
-^ifions,  ecftatic  perceptions,  and  infpiration^ 
frcquwtly  mentioned  in  holy  writ. 

477.  The 
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477«  Ttc  internal  probability  of  fiich 
events,  cannot  therefore  be  deduced  froni 
experience,  which  is  merely  converfant  with 
events  of  a  corporeal  nature,  but  mufi:  be 
deduced  partly  from  moral  conii derations^ 
iuch  as  their  fuitablenefs  to  the  moral  attri-* 
butes  of  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and 
partly  from  their  connexion  with  fubfequcnt. 
natural  events,  of  which  we  have  a  m^ral 
certainty^  thus  tbe  reality  of  the  fupematural 
information  of  Daniel,  was  evidently  proved 
by  the  completion  of  his  prophecies. 

4/8. . Sixthly,  miraculous  events  are  fuch  as 
are  effe(^cd  by  means,  whi€h  univerfal  and 
uniform  experience  has  (hewn  to  be  natu- 
rally inadequate  to  their  produftion,  *  and 
therefore  in  the  higheft  degree  improbable. 
They  differ  from  extraordinary  events,  fuch  as 
tbofe  rcfulting  from  the  previoufly  unfuf* 
pcded  powers  of  magnetifm,  electricity,  gal- 
Vanifm,  &c.  inafmuch  as  thefe  take  place 
"in  previoufly  untried  circumllances ;  whereas, 
miracles  are  fuppofed  to  take  place,  by 
ineans    whofe    inefficacy    had    before    and 

*  Auftin  agrees  with  m^  ia  this  definition.     Seo 
Tourncly  dc  Incar.  p»  2o6. 

S  fince 
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flnce  hctn  Miy  afccrtaincd  j  but  though  they 
are  repugnant  to  the  well-known  laws  of 
nature,  yet  they  arc  evidently  poffible  to  the 
great  Author  of  nature}  and  aA  undeniable  in- 
fiance  of  the  exertion  of  inch  power,  once  at 
leafl:  fincc  the  creation  of  this  globe,  may  be 
deduced  from  the  traces  of  the  deluge,  appa- 
rent in  moft  mountains,  independently  ©f  all 
teftimony. 

479.  Seventhly,  the  ahfti^d,  nattiely  thofc 
fiAitious  events,  which  fuppofe  the  cxiftcnce 
of  order  or  regularity,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  caufe  to  cffeft  the  production  of 
either ;  thus  if  we  Ihould  fee  a  die,  in  nume- 
rous trials,  conftantly  turning  up  the  feme 
face,  (fuppofe  an  ace,)  could  we  doubt  that 
there  was  not  in  its  interior,  fome  particular 
caufe  that  gave  it  that  bias.  If  we  had  feen 
that  face  turned  up  three  times  fuceeflivelyy 
we  fhould  begin  to  fufpe<3:  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  a  caufe;  if  four  times,  our  fupicion 
would  be  flrongerjif  five  times,  we  Ihould 
think  it  highly  probable ;  if  fix  times,  we 
'fhould  deem  it  flill  more  probable ;  and  if 
ilill  oftcncr,  abfolutely  oertain. 

It  has  been  proved  by  BctrnouiUi,  arscot^ecr 

tandi$ 
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tiiiidlif  tbat  if  the  4r^wing  of  lottery  tickets 
Igi^ere  coatinued  to  infinity,  the  fame  i^umbefs 
IfVould  appear  oh  an  eqijal  number  of  time^i 
(Lambprt,  113.     See  alfo  p.  1 14,  115.) 

480.  Thus  iri  philofophical  eipetimenb) 
if  we  obferve  the  fame  refult  in  ten  different 
trials  made  in  the  fame  circumftaiiccs,  we 
entertain  tiQ  doubt  but  this  refult  proceeds, 
not  from  any  accidental,  but  from  a  perma- 
nent fcaiife.  And  the  reafon  is>  that  acci- 
4enta1  caufes  being  cfTentially  variable,  mud: 
in  numerous  triaU>  if  they  alone  interfere, 
produqd  effciSa  equally  variable ;  for  thq  fame 
teaion  that  permanent  caufes,  ading  alone, 
muA  produce  pcrrrianently  firailar  efFccSs. 

481.  1  may  be  told  that  the  chance  of 
throwing  an  ace  a  fecond  time  immediately, 
is  exactly  the  fame  as  that  of  throvying  it  the 
firft  timcj  and  that  the  pafl:  caft'  has  no  influ- 
ence on  the  fucce^ding.  All  this  I  acknow- 
]edge,  but  I  affirm,  that  the  reiterated  ap- 
pearance of  the  fame  face^  not  only  a  ftcond 
time,  which  may  be  fortuitous,  but  a  third,  a 
fourth,  and  a  fifth  time,  &c.  without  intemip- 
f  ion,  clearly  indicates  the  agency  of  a  perma* 
ttent  eaufe,  and  baniflies  all  fufpicion  of  chance. 

S  z  48:?.  And 
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485.  And  here  I  am  compelled  to  notice 
fbme  aflertions  of  a  late  highly  rcfpeftcci 
writer,*  which  appear  to  me  unreafonablc 
He  tells  us  that  he  thinks  it  poffible  that  the 
tickets  of  a  lottery  confifting  of. 50,000  num- 
bers may  be  drawn  in  their  numeral  order, 
as  I,  3,  3,  4,  &c.,  a  fuppofition  that  to  mc 
appears  abfurd,  as  it  implies  that  of  blind 
caufes  adling  in  a  regular  manner ;  as  well 
might  he  fuppofe  that  Virgil's  iEneid  might 
be  produced,  by  gradually  taking  the  letters 
that  compofe  it,  out  of  an  unfeen  heap,  in 
which  they  were  all  confufedly  mixed;- or,  as 
a  judicious  critick  has  well  obferved,  that  a 
thoufand  aces  may  be  caft  from  a  bag  con- 
taining a  thoufand' dice  ;f  and  yet  the  chance 
of  an  ace  on  each  die,  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
iany  other  face,  but  the  agreement  of  all,  of 
them,  in  exhibiting  the  fame  face,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  chance,  nor  confequently  be 
fuppofed. 

>^According  to  Dr.  Price,  any  feries  is  as 
-improbable  as  the  orderly  feries ;  this  I  take  to 

*  Price,  DiHert.  3(1  edition,  p.  424. 
t   XXX  vol.   Monthly   Review  Enlarged,  6L    Sec 
ailfo  Rci,  4to.  624,  and  Mem.  Berlin,  1767,  p.  386. 

be 
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be  a  mlftake,  for  of  the  orderly  lequcnccs, 
few  are  poffiblc,  but  of  the  diforderly,  the 
fcquenccs   arc   innumerable.     By   orderly,   I 

mean  thofe  that  have  a  connexion  with  c4ch 

I 

other,  as  6,  7,  8,  &c. ;  for  6  prefuppofes  5, 
7  prefuppofcs  6,  and  8  prefuppofes  7,  &c.  as 
immediately  preceding  it.  Order  fuppofes  a 
continued  uninterrupted  relation  of  the,  fame 
kind,  each  number  exceeding  the  preceding 
by  an  unit. 

483.  Secondly,  he  afTerts,  that  drawing  a 
lottery  in  any  particular  affigned  manner,  19 
equally  improbable :  it  undoubtedly  is  fo,  if 
the  manner  was  prevmi/ly  affigned,  for  that 
would  argue  a  connexion  between  our  con- 
ceptions, and  the  fcries  of  the  numbers  exhi- 
bited; a  connexion  which  is  not  only  impro- 
bable, but  impoffible,  if  other  means  of 
producing  it  be  not  employed,  befidcs  blind 
chance, 

484.  Thirdly,  he  thinks  it  poffible  that  the 
number  firft  drawn  in  a  lottery,  may  be 
gueifed ;  and  this,  though  highly  improbable, 
I  believe,  may  chance  to  happen,  juft  as^ 
.dreams  are  fometimes  verified.  There  is  no 
abfurdity  in   fuppofing   a   coincidence   in  a 
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fingle  inftancc,  though  there  h  in  fuppofing  a 
train  of  fuch  coincidences, 

485.  Mixed:  thefe  are  fuch  as  prcfcnt  a 
c6mplica,tion  of  afts  of  different  tjegrecs   of 
probability ;  thus  a  bequeft  of  a  pnan's  cftate 
to  his  children,  implies,   firft,   an  indifferenf 
aft,  namely jj  hi's  making  a  bequeft,  but  that 
tills  bequeft  fliouid  be  in  favour  of  his  chil- 
dren, is  Zi prohahle  event;  fo  that  he  fliould 
bequeath    his   eftate  to   his  known   cnemyi 
involves  an  indifferent  and  ^n' improbable  fkiSt* 
Such    diftindlions    ftiquld    carefully   be   at-» 
tended  to. 

•  #  * 

485.  From  what  has  been  obfervcd  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  of  a  witness,  fron^ 
No-  445  tp  No.  450,  we  may  conclude  that 
they  may  all  be  reduced  to  integrity  and  kfino^ 
ledge  \  for  integrity  comprehends  both  veracity 
^nd  difintereftednefs,  or  at  leaft  difrcgard  of 
any  influence  proceeding  fpm  any  refulting 
intereft  of  any  fqrt. 

487.  Secondly,   as  our  knowledge  of  th^ 

prefence  or  abfence  of  thele  qualifications  is 

more  pr  lefs  perfect,  witnefles  rnay  be  con* 

fidered  as  credible  in  various  degrees,  or  dtmbt-- 

July  tp  fupply,  as  much  as.  poffible,  any  defi* 

picncy 
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<:iea€y  itt .  the  fbrnfier^  und  rcmedy>  ti$  ttiudt 
as  poffiUe*  the  uncertain  credibility  of  the 
latter.  Courts  of  juftice  Superadded  the  ianc- 
tiotk  of  an  oath  ;  unhappily^  in  many  cafes,  a 
weak  fubftitute.  Q.  the  propriety  of  afford- 
ing equal  credit  to  the  affidavits  of  knowft 
.and  unknown  perTons  ?  the  teAimony  of  per- 
sons, evidently  defedivfe  in  any  (6f  the^ 
qualifications,  being  unworthy  of  belief  de* 
Serves  no  notice:  thefe  confiderations  being 
premifed,  I  fay, 

488.  A  certain  faft  is  no  way  afFetfted  by 
atiy  adirmative  tefiimony ;  that  is,  no  tef):i* 
mony  cnxi  i^ow  inereafe  the  certainty  \ye 
already  have  of  its  exiftence,  though  this  cer- 
tainty w^s  brigtaally  derived  from  teitimony. 
Thus  the  teftimony  of  a  thoufand  travellers 
docs  not  inpreaie  the  aiTurance  we  already 
liaTC  of  the  exigence  of  Paris,  Ronie,  or 
Idadrid,  &c. 

489^  Neither  is  the  moral  certainty  of  an 
^vent  or  objed,  when  duly  obtained,  altered 
bj  the  dmiai  of  a  witnefs  of  the  higheil  cre- 
dibility, for  the  period  during  which  we 
have  that  certainty  of  its  exiftcnce  \\f  fuch  a 
cajfe  can  be  fuppofed;)  thus  no  teflimony  can 

S  4  diminifh 
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fo,  the  teftimony  of  any  credible  witnejl^  to 
their  halving  happened  or  failed  in  any  parti^ 
cular  inftance^  is  fufficicnt  to  eftablilh  the 
belief  of  cither  ;  their  probability  is  juft  equal 
to  the  crcdibiHty  of  the  attcfting  witncfs; 
but  if  denied  by  fuch  a  witnefs,  tbey  becooi^ 
improbable.     No.  570,  ^yi. 

494.  But  the  teftimony  of  a  doubtful  wit* 
nels  is  of  no  efFeft,  as  already  pbf^fypd.  No, 
493,  and  Poft.  564,  565, 

Of 'Neutral  FaSlf, 

495.  Thcfe  forin  a  middle  clafs  b^tweeii 
the  inoprobable  and  the  probable;  if  the 
neutral  fad  derives  no  fupport  from  either 
e?perienc5  or  analogy,  it  caipot  be  deemed 
probable  in  any  degree ;  but  as  \t  contradift) 
no  experiicnce,  it  cannot  be  deemed  improba^ 
ble ;  hence  it  can  be  rendered  probable^ 
only  by  the  tpftiniony  of  a  witnefs  of  higjit 
credibility. 

496.  If  its  eixiftence  be  denied  by  a  witnefs 

of  high   credibility f    after   repeated   trials   in 

circumftanccs  adequate   to  its  difcovery,  it 

becomes  imprpbablp,  fuch  as  the  exiftence  of 

fome 
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^me  ifland  in   vl  given  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. 

4.97.  If  it  bears  any  analogy  to  fafts  already 
known,  it  poffelTes  a  fhare  of  internal  proba- 
bility,  proportionable  to  that   analogy,    ancj 
may  be  believed  on  the  teftimony  of  a  cre^ 
dible  w^itnefs;  thus  ]the  pongelaticn  of  mer- 
cury   was    credited  on    the    atteftation    of 
Omelin,  and  tl>e  identity  of  Ugh  thing' and 
cle<ftriGity  on  the  teftimony  of  Frankliti.    Yet 
\i  the  exiftejice  of  fuch  fads  be  denied  by  $1 
^itnefs  ftill  more  credible,  and  on  fufficient 
grounds,  it  becomes  at  leaft  doubtful ;  if  it 
bears  no  analogy  to  any  known  faft,  and  has 
eluded  repeated  trials,  (as  the  tranfmutation  of 
metalsi)  it  rnuft  be  deemed  improbabkt 


Ofjfnprohahk  TaSis. 
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498.  Under  this  head  I  comprehend,  not 
only  pofitive  fads,  but  alfo  the  failures  ot 
probable  fads. 

499.  And  here  we  muft  recur  to  the  dif^ 
tindion  alre^idy  noticed,  (No.  436,  and  433,) 
betwixt  cafual  irnprobability,  and  improbabi- 
lity 


j^ 
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Ixty  grounded  on  a  deviation  from  experience^ 
which  I  therefore  call  empttic. 

Of  Cajual  Improbabilities. 

500.  The  drawing  of  any  particular  num— 
ber  in  a  lottery,  is  as  improbable  as  the 
drawing  of  any  other ;  yet,  as  it  is  certain' that 
fome  nuijiber  muft  be  drawn,  the  teftimony 
of  any  credible  witnefs,  that  it  was  drawn  or 
not  drawn,  is  fufficicnt  to  render  it  probable^ 
that  it  was  or  was  not,  and  eflablifh  fuch 
belief.     It  is  in  reality  an  indifferent  fadl. 

Of  Extraordinary f  Extravagant,  and  Unna^ 

tural  Fads. 

501.  If  fuch  fa6ls  be  vouched  by  a  witnefi^ 
whofc  credibility  is  barely  equal  to  the  impro- 
bability of  thofe  fads,  they  become  doubtful^ 
as  the  oppofite  probabilities  counterbalance 
each  other.     Poft.  No^  574. 

50:?.  If  vouched  by  a  witnefs,  whofc  credi- 
bility is  inferior  to  the  improbability,  of  th^ 
fafts,  this  is  indeed  leflened,  but  not  deftroyed. 
Poft.  No.  ^y6.  \ 

503.  But 
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5:03,  But'if  fads  of  this  nature  are  vouched 
by  a  witnefs  whofc  credibility  is  greater  than 
the  improbability  of  the;  fact  attefted,  they 
thcii  become  probable,  or  at  lead  lefs  impro- 
bable in  proportion  to  the  credibility  of  the 
witnefs.  Doubtful,  tcflimony,  neither  in- 
creafes  nor  diminiflies  its  improbability. 

504.  If  fads  of  this  nature  are  dented  by 
pcrfbns  defer ving  any  \credit9  they  become 
ftill  lels  probable,  and  a  fortiori  if  denied  by 
pcrXbns  of  high  credibility. 

\ 

Supernatural  FaSls. 

505.  Events  of  this  nature,  abftraidedly. 
coniidered,  and  attefted  only  by  the  peribn 
who  affirms  he  has  experienced  or  obferved 
them,  cannot  be  rendered  probable  by  his 
atteftation,  however  credible,  in  vouching 
events  naturally  poflSble ;  unlefs  it  be  certain 
that  he  was  endowed  with  fupcrnatural 
powers.  Thus  the  vifions  of  St.  Paul,  when 
elevated  to  the  third  heaven,  though  tmcon- 
rieded  with  any  other  events,  yet  may  be 
confidered  as  certain^  from  the  certainty  of 
hi3  poffeffing  fupcrnatural  powers. 

$06.  But 


I 

^o€.  But  the  vifions  of  Mahomet,  froM  the 
certainty  of  his  being  wholly  devoid  of  fucif 
pdwers,  arc  utterly  iniiprobable;  nay,  men  of 
the  mCjft  eitiirierit  piety  rtiay  have  their  Jma-« 
giriatioh  fo  heated  by  Idng  continued  contem- 
(>Iatidri,  as  to  prefent  to  thenni  various  illuiionf 
-which  they  deem  realities,  artd  atteft  v^ith  the 
greateft  fincerity,  Ahd  full  perfuaiion  of  their 
truth.     The  defirt  of  promoting  foritc  good 
end,  or  at  leaft  deemed  fuch,  has  frequently 
occafioned  thd  Stteftation  of  fuch  fai9:s,   by 
peffons    dtberwife    of  unexceptionable   cha- 
radefs. 

507.  But  if  fuch  fails  be  rendered  probable 
from  moral  confiderattons,  and  their  con- 
liexion  v^rith  other  fafts,  of  vrhich  no  doubt 
call  be  entertained,  they  may  be  rendered 
certain  by  the  atteftation  ^of  asKy  credible 
vvitnefs- 

Of  Miraculous  Fadls^ 

508.  Thefe  fads,  being  contradidory  t0 
laws  grounded  on  general,  univerfal,  an4 
otherwife  uniform  eicperience,  cannot  ht 
proved  by  any  atteftation  lefe  than  that,  whpfc 

falfchood 
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fatfehood  would  be  no  lefs  miraiculous^  or  irt 

other  words  a  moral  miracle.    No  agent,  whc-» 

ther  natural  or  fupernatural,  can  pfoducc  a 

moral  miracle,  therefore,  a  falfehood  which 

•w^ould  imply  a  miracle  of  this  fort,  is  abib* 

lutely  impoffible  j  whereas  a  phyfical  miracle, 

or   the  violation   of  the   laws   of  corporeal 

nature  in  feme,  or  indeed  in  any  inftance,  is 

evidently  poffible   to    the    great    Author  of 

nature,  and  therefore,  in  fbch  cafes  commands 

our  belief.     What  that  teftimony  is,  whofe 

falfehood  Ihould  be  deemed  miraculous,  has 

been  explained,  No^  SS7'^S^^* 

Of  Ahfurd  Faai. 

509.  Thefe  being  metaphyfically  impoffible 
can  be  proved  by  no  teftimony  whatfoever, 
being  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  from 
blind  chance. 

Of  Mixed  VaSls. 

^16.  Thefe  muft  be  proved  by  a  witnefs, 
whofe  credibility  is  fuperior  to  the  improba^ 
bility  of  the  fads  alleged. 

S£CTI0« 
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SECTION  IV. 

^^  * 

t 

SOMS    C^JECTIONS   TO    THE    FOREGOING    ASSERTIONS 

ANSWERED.  ' 

5x1.  Firft,  it  has  been  infifted  upon,  that 
legard  to  tcftimony,  is  not  owing  fblely  to 
experience.*  Certainly  in  childhood  it  is  not, 
nor  even  in  weak  men,  though  advanced  in 
years;  but  certainly  it  is  among  the  more 
rational  part  of  mankind,  except  in  trivial 
matters ;  for  inftance,  what  road  leads  to  fuch 
a  place,  the  name  of  the  witnefs»  &c.;  and 
even  ii%fuch  cafes,  before  we  acquire  fome 
experience  of  the  ufual  veracity  of  unknown 
"Vv  itnefles,  their  information  produces  rather  a 
fufpicion  than  belief.  But  in  ferious  matters, 
rational  men  give  no  credit  to  unknown 
pcrfbns.  Sec  Dr.  Young's  Effay  on  the  force 
of  tcftimony,  vol.  vii.  Mem.  Roy.  Irifli  Acad^ 
p.  ^6,  and  gg. 

.  512.  Secondly,  it  has  been  laid,  that  '*  a 
^'  miracle  is  more  properly  an  event,  different 

m  t 

*  Pricci  Diflcrt.  3<J,  cd.  p.  35^8* 

frpm 


*^  from  experience,  than  contrary  to  it ;  and 
**  were  I  to  fee  a  tempcft  inftantancoufly 
'*'  calmed  by  the  word  of  a  man,  all  my  paft 
^^  experience  would  remain  the  fame.— I 
^'  could  only  fay  that  I  faw,  what  I  never 
*'  before  had  any  experience  of.'*  Yes  I  could 
fay  that  to  happen,  which  was  contrary  to, 
or  rather  contradi<5led,  all  that  I  and  every 
other  man  ever  before  expericnped,  and  which, 
if  any  certainty  can  be  derived  from  experi- 
ence,  I  was  certain  could  never  happen. 
Paft  experience  informed  me,  that  the  voice 
of  a  man  is  incapable  of  ftilling  a  ftorm,  but 
if  my  fenfes  inform  me  that  on  a  particular 
occaiion,  the  word  of  a  man  was  capable  of 
calming  a  tempeft,  is  not  this  a  contradi6iionL 
to  all  my  paft  experience  ?  it  is  as  much  io  as 
any  ftibfequent  faA  can  be  to  preceding  fa6ls; 
were  the  fun  to  rife  to-morrow  in  the  weft^ 
would  not  this  contradidl  all  paft  experience  \ 
It  li^  added,  that  "  paft  experience  is  merely 
"  negathey  It  muft  be  fo,  to  be  contradid;ed 
by  dipojitive  faft.  Dr.  Franklin's  experiment 
<3(f  ftilling  waves  by  oil,  is  a  faft  differing  from 
experience,  but/ not  contrary  to  it,  as  it  had 

T  not 
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tiot  before  been  tried,  and  confequently   not 
miraculous. 

515.   Thiidly,    it   is   affcrted,   that   ''     all 
common   fads   are  improbable,   indepen- 
dently of  teftimony/*    Yet  do  I  require  any 
teftimony  to  prove,  that  ftones  projc<5led  up- 
•wafdd,  have  fallen  ijooo  years  ago  as  they  do 
jioW  ?  the  only  inftances  mentioned,  rckte  to 
particular  contingent  fafts,  whereas  the  quef^ 
tion  here  relates  to  general  fafts,  afcertained 
by  univerfal  and  uniform  experience ;  contin- 
gent  fefts,   unfupported   by   teftimony,    arc 
merely  fi<ft4tious;  this  is  the  true  reaibn  <^ 
their  improbability. 

514,  Fourthly,  to  prove  the  falfchood  of 
the  principle  laid  down.  No.  502,  namcfjr, 
that  no  t?eftimony  ihouM  engage  our  belief^ 
anlefs  the  improbability  of  its  falfefaood  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  event  attefted,*  thip^ 
following  fuppoiition  is  madc.f 

^  The  end  of  a  newi^aper  cxmfiftes  it  iti 
great  nieaiupc  to  the  relation  of  fiich  fads  as 
»c  uncommon.    Suppofe  that  it  relates  tnitfe 

»  Price,  DHTert.  sd.  edit.  p.  405.        ^  Ittd.  p.  409. 
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tnAy  twice  in  three  times,  and  that  there  are 
nine  fuch  uncommon  fads  reported  by  it,  as 
that  a  certain  peribn  is  alive  in  his  hundredth 
year ;  that  another  wa$  ftruck  dead  by  iight- 
iiing»  or  that  a  woman  has  been  deliireifed  of 
three  children  at  a  birth ;  would  it  be  right 
to  ttjcA  all  theie  fads,  becaufe  more*  ex« 
traordinary  than  the  falfehood  of  the  newi^ 
papers  ?  to  fay  this,  would  be  to  fay>  thiA 
what  by  fuppoiition  reports  truth  fix  times 
in  nine,  does  not  rbport  truth  once  in  nine 
times. 

^15.  This  difficulty,  which  fetois  fb  plau- 
fiUe,  is  eafily  removed :  in  the  firft  place  it  is 
denied  that  the  end  of  a  newfpaper  confines  it 
^n  great  meafure  to  uncommon  fads ;  0n  the 
coptrary,  thefe  feldom  occur  in  it,  and  even 
nine  iileh  fads  as  are  abovemeptionedi  Would 
not  fill  half  a  cdlumnii  There&re,  if  a  newf- 
paper is  known  to  report  truly  twice  in  three 

« 

times,  this  obfervation  relates  chiefly  to  ie« 
|>orts  of  ccdtampn  fads,  and  thefe  are  not 
improbable,  otherwife  they  could  not  be  called 
common;  even  with  refped  to  thefe,  the 
credibility  of  the  newfpaper  rates  very  low, 
l^ing  only  0.666,  while  certainty  is  denoted 

T  2  by 
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by  one,  whereas  the  leaft  improbable   fa<fts 
cannot  be  rated  higher  than  6.499,  &c, 

516,  Secondly,  that  the  credibility   of  a 
newfpaper  cannot  be  the  fame  with  rcfpcA  to 
common  and  uncommon  fa<9s,   is   evident 
•from  the  credit  given  to  ancient  hiftorians, 
when   they    relate   common   fads,   and   its 
xefufal,  when  they  relate  uncommon  fads; 
«nd   lately   in  the  cafe  of  Admiral   Byron, 
every  one  believed  the  common  nautical  fads 
ire  attefted,  but  few  believed  his  account  of 
the  fize  of  the  Patagonians.     So  if  a  newA 
paper  reports  common  fafts  truly,  only  twice 
in  three  times,  its  credibility  muft  be  much 
lower,  when  it  relates  uncommon  fads. 

517.  Thirdly,  fuppofmg  its  credibility  even 
in  reporting  uncommon  fads,  to  be  as  two  to 
three.  Yet  this  meafure  muft  be  applied  to 
each  uncommon  fad,  and  not  to  the  nine 
taken  together,  as  is  evident,  for  it  muft  be 
fb  applied  even  to  one  Jingle  fad  of  that  kind, 
if  only  one  is  reported :  this  entirely  deftrqys 
the  author's  iuppofition. 

-  518.  Fourthly,  the  fads  alleged  by  the 
author,  are  not  all  equally  improbable ;  thus 
that  fome  particular  unknown  man  is  novi^ 

alive 
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alive  in  his  hundredth  year^  though  not  com- 
tnon  in  fmall  maiTes  of  mankind,  is  not  un* 
common  among  large  mafles;  for,  by  the  bills 
of  mortality  in  London,  it  appears  that  one 
man  in  rso^ooo  attains  that  age;  and  as 
Lfondon  contains  900,000  inhabitants,  there 
axo  among  them  forty-five  that  attain  that 
age.  If  the  newfwritcr  ihould  report,  that 
there  was  nov^  living,  a  man  that  attained  his 
four  hundredth  year,  would  any  one  believe 
it?  Therefore  credit  is]  always  given  or 
jefufed,  according  to  the  probability  or  im- 
probability, or  indifference  of  the  izSi  reported^ 
by  all  cautious  and  rational  meh. 

519  and  5^0.  The  principle  laid  down 
Ko.  503,  namely  that  the  affertion  of  a  doubt- 
ful witncfs  does  not  alter  the  improbability  of 
the  faft,  has  alfo  been  denied.*  It  was  held 
that  an  evidence  that  is  often  connefted  with 
truth,  though  not  oftener  than  with  falfehood 
b  real  evidence  and  delervcs  regard ;  to  me 
this  pofitipn  appears  abfurd. 

♦  Price,  Ibid.  408. 
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SECTION  V. 

PF  |»LURAI*  TESTIMONY. 


5a I.  The  application  -  of  thb  teftimofi/ 
jcannot  be  clearly  underilood,  until  thp 
mode  of  calculating  probabilities  19  firfi: 
plained. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 


OF    tHK   i^PPLICATION    Of    CALCy|.AT|ON     f© 

PROBABILITY,* 


SECTION  I. 

pF   THE   CHANCES  OF    iVfcNTS. 

532.  The  known  poffibility  of  any  event  15 
called  a  chance ;  and  where  there  are  feveral 
known  caufes  equally  capable  of  producing 
jdiffcrent  events,  it  is  inferred  that  thpre  are  as 


f  Sec  Pricftlcy's  HsHtIf?y,  p,  169,-171. 
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many  chances  qi  thofe  events ;  and  when  it  is 
known  that  fomc  or  other  of  thofe  cauies  have 
aAed»  or  mud:  necefTariiy  bA,  thoie  chances 
have  been»  in  a  loofe  way  and  improperlyj 
called  prohiibUities  hy  writers  on  the  doArino 
of  chances. 

$%^.  The  doArine  of  chances  is  that, 
which  from  a  given  number  of  events  equally 
podibk*  (as  far  as  we  knoWj)  infers  the  proba- 
bility or  improbability  of  each,  or  of  the 
combiaations  of  eachj  and  alfo  from  a  certain 
number  of  events^  or  combinations  of  events, 
infers  their  caufes.  The  diftindion  of  cailial 
and  empiric  probabilities  has  been  already 
noted.  No,  426. 

524.  Thus  if  we  take  a  common  die,  and 
iiappofe  the  turning  up  of  each  of  its  fix  faces 
equally  poiSble,  it  is  certain  that  on  proje^ing 
it,  fome  one  or  other  of  theie  fix  faces  will  be 
turned  up ;  for  it  muft  lie  on  fome  or  other  of 
thefc  faces,  and  then  the  opppfite  face  will 
appear,  and  hence  each  of  thefe  faces  may  be 
called  the  caufe  of  the  appearance  of  the 
oppofite  face:  but  as  only  one  of  thef^  faces 
can  ihew  an  ace,  the  chance  of  th^'owing  an 
ace^  is  only  one  chance  out  of  ijo^  chaQces^ 

T4^  or 


/ 
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or  '^9  and  the  odds  againft  it  arc  five  out  of  . 
fix,  or  4  of  a  certainty  • 

^25.  Hence  the  general  rule  h,  that  if 
among  a  certain  number  of  equal  poffibilitics 
or  chances,  there  are  fome  favourable  to  a 
given  event,  that  is,  tend  to  produce  it,  and 
ibme  adverfe  to  its  produftion,  or  produftivc 
of  a  different  or  contrary  event,  the  probabi- 
lity or  improbability  of  fuch  event,  h  as  the 
nuipber  of  the  favourable  chances,  divided  by 
the  fum  of  all  the  chances,  both  favourable 
and  unfavourable ;  as  in  the  laft  example, 
there  was  only  one  chance  of  cafting  an  ace, 
and  five  chances  of  throwing  other  numbers. 
The  film  of  both  was  i  -f-  5>  that  is  6. 

£z6.  Therefore  the  fum  of  all  the  knowi; 
chances,  favourable  and  unfavourable,  to  an 
event,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  poffibili- 
tics of  any  event.  And  as  thofq  that  are 
favourable,  are  only  a  part  or  fraftion  of  the 
whole  number  of  poffibilities,  they  arc  cx» 
preffed  by  a  fraftion,  as  in  the  above  example, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  fo  may  thofe  that 
are  adverfe  to  It,  Now  the  favourable  and 
unfavourable  together,  make  up  the  whole 
of  the  chances  I  therefore  if  the  fraftions  cx:^ 

preffing 
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pitifing  each  of  them,  be  added  together, 
they  make  up  an  unit*  So  in  the  above  exr 
^mples,  4-  added  to  4  =  ^  =^  ^  • 

gzy.  Again,  as  in  every  cafe  it  is  certain  . 
that  a  given  event  will  either  happen  or  not 
happen^  all  the  poilibilities  favourable  and 
ttnfevourable,  are  comprehended,  and  confe* 
quently  certainty  is  cxprelTed  by  an  uniti 
therefore  the  higheft  probabilities  are  thole 
that  are  exprcffcd  by  fradions>  that  approach 
moft  to  an  unit,  though  none  can  ever  reach 
it;  for  they  would  then  ceafe  to  be  probabi- 
lities, being  converted  into  a  certainty,  though 
ibme  approach  ib  near  to  it,  that  they  arc  . 
mfually  taken  for  it,  as  the  probability  that  the 
world  will  laft  another  year,  &c. 

528.  As  certainty  is  esfcpreiTed  by  i,  fo  is 
doubt  or  an  equaHty  of  chances  by  |.  So  if 
in  a  covered  box  there  are  an  equal  number 
of  black  and  white  balls  well  mixed,  and 
through  a  perforation  in  the  box  the  hand  be 
introduced,  that  one  or  other  of  thefe  balb 

X^  In  the  fequel  +   denotes  more^  —   denotes  kfii^ 
X  denotes  multiplied^  and  =  denotes  e^uiil,  and  two  or 
snore  letters  fubjoined  denote  the  multiplication  pf  thofe ' 
numbers  they  ftand  for  into  each  other. 


i 


Whii  be  driwn,  is  certain.  And  as  the  poffi- 
bilities  are  only  z,  the  chaxKe  of  drawing;  a 
white  ball  is  i,  and  the  chanee  of  drawing  a 
black  ball  i$  alfo  I ;  and  as  thofe  poilibilities 
balance  each  other^  confcquently  which  of 
them  ^iU  be  drawn  is  uncertain  or  doubtful. 

^Z^>^  Note,  the  vfoxd  uncertain  is  capable  of 
jtWQ  iignifications,  for  we  are  uncertain  whe^ 
we  doubt,  ahd  alfo  when  we  are  totally  igno- 
rant of  any  reafon>  whether  of  affirming  or 
denying ;  for  inftance,  whether  the  number  of 
grains  of  fand  in  a  box  is  odd  or  even. 
.   ^^Q.  Hence   the  probability  of  an   event 
eoniifis  in  the  apparenty«^r/(?ri/y  of  the  poiE«- 
bilities,  caufes,  or  reafons  tending  to  produce 
the  belief  of  its  exiftence  over  thofe  that  are 
^dverfe  to  that  belief,  and  coniequently  it  is 
denoted  by   a  fra<^ion  higher  than  }>  as  x 

So  the  improbability  of  an  eyent  conilfts  in 
the  apparent  it^eriority  of  the  poffibilities, 
<^uies  or  reasons  for  believing  its  exiftencc^ 
to  thofe  that  oppofe  them,  and  therefore  it  is 
denoted  by  a  fraiftion  lower  than  |  as  4,  -, 
iu,  &c.,  remembering  always,  that  the  deno-? 


%. 


minator  of  the  fradion  comprehends  all  the 
'  .  poffibilities. 


^ 


|)offibilit}es^  kc*  f^vourabl^  and  adverib^  Aii4 
conicqiiently^  by  fubtr^dling  the  favourabl* 
(which  are  fou^d  in  th^  piumer^tor)  you  hayiti 
jthe  adycrfe;. 


Ofjndepen^nt  and  t^ependent  Event f. 


SECTION  IL 


OF  JNDEPENPE^T  EVENTS. 


53 1  •  An  independent  event  is  that^  wholt 
icziftence  has  no  connexion  with  that  of 
jBrnother  event.  Thus  throwing  an  ace  *  oi| 
one  ^e^  does  not  afFe<%  the  pofl^bility  of 
throwing  it  again  on  the  fame  or  another 
die. 

^$2.  But  the  poflibility  of  a  Joint  evmf^ 
though  each  is  independent  of  the  other, 
iingly  jponiidered^  is  afFe6ted  by  all  the  pofB- 
bilities  of  failure  in  each  of  the  conjoined 
events.  Now  there  are  thirty-fix  pQlRblc 
events  on  two  dice,  confidered  cpnjointly; 
for  each  has  fix  faces>  and  each  face  of  the 
pne  may  be  combined  with  the  fame  or  a 

different 
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different  face  of  the  other.  -Therefore  the 
poffible  appearances  are  6  X  6  =  36,  but  of 
thcfe  36  combinations  there  is  but  one  pro- 
duflivc  of  the  appearance  of  two  aces,  or  any 
xither  two  faces  you  pleafe  to  name;  therefore 
the  chance  of  throwing  two  aCcs  cither  toge- 
ther or  fucceffively  on  one  die  is  ^;  for  though 

each  event  confidered  feparately  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  other,  yet  the  poffibility  of  the 
jQtnt  event  ncceffarily  refers  to  the  poffible 
joint  refults  on  each  ;  for  if  at  firft  you  throw 
an  ace,  the  chance  of  throwing  a  fecond  time 

is  only  -f,  but  if  you  at  firft  throw  a  deuce  ^  &c. 
-the  joint  event  of  throwing  two  aces  become^ 
impoffiblct 

SZZ^  Hence  the  general  rule  is,  that  the 
joint  probability  of  two  or  more  independent 
but  joint  events,  is  equal  to  the  prbduA  of 
the  chances  of  each.  Thus  the  probability  of 
throwing  three  aces  fucceffively  on  one  die,  is, 

■f  X-g-XT=IT6>  though  fuch  an  event  would 
excite  a  Hifpicion  of  fome  bias  in  the  die. 
534-  So  if  the  probability  that  one  man,  A^ 

iball  live  a  year,  be  ~>  and  the  probability  of 

the 
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.the  life  of  another  man,  B,  for  one  year  be 
^;  the  probability  that  both  fliall  live  another 

year,  is  -^X'-^^^j^,  which  is  remarkable;  for 
thus  we  fee  that  the  concurrence  of  two 
events  is  lefs  probable  than  the  occurrence  of 
either,  and  is  even  improbable,  though  each  is 
probable,  and  totally  independent  of  the  other. 
^^$.  Hence  the  happening  of  two  or  more 
doubtful  or  equicafual  independent  fa<^s,  is 
improbable,  and  the  more  fo  as  they  are  more 

numerous,  for  the  probability  of  each  is  --; 
therefore  the  joint  chance  of  two  fuch  fads^ 
is>  —  x~=-7,   and  of  three   fuch   fads   is, 

1  If  I  ^ 

.  536.  So  the  joint  happening  of  two  inde- 
pendent improbable  fafts  is  Hill  more  impro- 
bable ;  fori  fuppofing  the  improbability  of  one 

of  them  —  and  the  other  j>  then  their  joint 

improbability  would  be  ~  • 

c^^y.  So  the  improbability  of  the  death  of 
A  within  the  year  being  -^>  and  of  the  death 

of  J3  — >  the  improbability  that  both  ihall  die 

,  within  the  year,  is  -^x  i^=»7^* 

538.  And 
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538.  And  the  pitobability  that  one  of*  tfi<^ 
events  ihall  happen/ and  the  other  fail,  is  as 
the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  one, 
multiplied  by  the  probability  of  the  failure  o£ 
the  other.  So  in  the  above  cafe,  the  proba- 
bility that  A  fliall  live,  and  that  B  fhall  die, 

is^X7^=:£j    and   the   probability   that   B 
Ihall  live  and  J  die,  is  -  X  f =^^ 


100 


SECTION  fit 


0^   SEPSKDQNT   feVBNTS.- 

5^9*  A  dependent  event,  is  thalt  prababi- 
Kty  wbofe  happening  or  failure  arifes  froniy 
or  is  increafed  or  diminished  by^  the  proba- 
bility of  the  happening  or  failure  of  another 
event.  The/e  events  differ  from  joint  inde- 
pendent events  above  mentioned  in  this,!  that 
the  failure  of  one  of  the  joint  events  prevents 
indeed  the  conjunSihn  from  taking  place,  but 
not  the  happening  of  the  other  event ;  where- 
as the  happening  of  a  dependent  event  Is 
cither  promoted,  or  prevented,  or  rendered 

lefs 
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lefs  probable,  by  the  happening  or  failure  of 
another  event. 

540.  Thus  if  a  friend  of  mine  has  failed  to 
Africa  in  a  fleet  of  twelve  Ihips,  and  three  of 

thefe  Ihips  were  loft  in  a  ftorm,  ^nd  -  of  the 

crew  of  the  nine  fhips  that  efcaped  the  ftorm, 
periflied  from  the  hardfhips  they  endured 
during  the  voyage,  and  on  fliore,  and  I  inquire 
into  the  probability  of  his  having  efcaped  both 
dangers,  then — 

Firft,  it  is  plain  that  the  probability  of  h& 
having  efcaped  the  hardihips  endured  during 
the  voyage  and  on  ihore,  depends  on  the 
event  of  his  having  efcaped  the  ftorm ;  confe- 
quently  the  probability  of  this  laft- mentioned 
event  is  to  be  calculated  firft ;  for  if  it  werc^ 
found  improbable  (which  it  is  not,)  the  iecond 
event  muft  fail ;  but  if  it  be  found  probable^ 
the  fecond  event  may  alfb  exift  or  not,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  its  feparate  probability^ 
conjoined  with  that  of  the  firft. 

541.  Hence  the.  general  rule  is,  that  the 
probability  of  the  firft  or  independent  <mnt 
being  found,  the  probability  of  the  fecoftd^ , 
which  depends  on  it,  is  next  to  be  fought,  as  if 
it  were  independent  upon  the  firft ;  but  as;  in 

fad. 
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fa<ft,  it  is  not  independent  upon  it,  but  in^ 
Yolved  in  it,  this  feparate  probability  is  to  be 
multiplied  into  that  of  the  firft  event,  and 
the  produ6k  gives,  the  real  probability  of  the 
fecond  event. 

542.  If  the  firft  event  be  found  improbable, 
the  fecond  mufl  fail,  and  if  a  third  event 
depends  on  the  fecond,  and  the  iecond  is 
found  improbable,  the  third  mufl:  alfb  fail. 

543.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing  example,  fince 
nine  ihips  out  of  the  twelve  efcaped  the 
fiorm,  the  chances  favourable  to  my  fi;;iend*s 
cfcape  in  one  of  them,  are  nine  out  of  twelve  • 
the  probability  then vof  his  having  efcaped  th^ 

£rfl:  danger,  is  ^=~-*    This  being  fuppofed, 

the   probability   of  his   having   efcaped  the 

fecond  danger,  fince  only  —  of  thoic  who 

furvived  the  ftorm  periflied,  is  — ;  hence  the 

probability  of  his  having  efcaped  both  dan- 
*»  ^ 

gers,  is  ^Xj=:-=^;  therefore  it  js  merely 
4oubtfiil,  whether  he  has  furvived  bpth 
dangers.  If  only  j  of  the  crew  efcaped  the 
fecond  danger,  then  his  furvival  would  be 
improbable,  for  ^x-j-=-^.    And,  if  only  two 

out 
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t>ut  of  the  twelve  fhips  had  perifhed,  and 
tonfequently  ten  had  cfcaped  the  firft  danger, 

&rid  —  of  the  crew  had  efcaped  the  fccond 
tdanger  as  above,  then  the  pMbability  of  his 
iurvival  would  be  ~-==l-^  and  vX  v=7i="r* 
a  ilight  probability* 


SECTlOlNr  IV. 

•  or  THE  PROBABILITY  DERIVED  FROM  THE  SIMILITCI^K 

OP  EVENtS; 

544.  This  relates  cither'  to  the  paft  or 
future  exiftence  of  fimilar  eVcnts,  or  to  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  caufes  of  thofe 
(events:  this  liaft confideration  may  be  a  fubjeft 
of  phyiical  or  metaphyfical  dlfdufljon;  the 
.  firft  only  regards  our  prefcnt  inquiry. 

545»  When  the  caufes  productive  of  differ- 
ent events,  are  either  wholly  or  for  the  moft 
part  unknown,  the  probability  of  fuch  events, 
whether  paft  or  future,  in  iimilar  cafes,  is 
deduced  from  their  obferved  fimilitude  to  each 
Othet,  by  A  method  of  reafpning  exadlly  the 
converfe  of  that  mentioned  No.  525,  539 ;  for, 

U  ^  as 
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547*  Btit  where  in  cafes  whoie  clrcum^ 
fiances  are  imperfci^ly  known^  as  vidl  as  the 
(^auies  or  complication  of  cauies,  a  coniider* 
laible  variation  or  difcordancy  of  events    has 
been  long  obferved  (as  in  the  vreather^)  the 
ptobability  of  a  particular  event  is  deduced, 
partly  frona  the  ratio  of  events  of  this  kind  to 
tl!bc;ir ,  failures,  or  to  events  of  a  contrary   or 
difi^rent  kind,  and  partly  from  the  iimilarity 
or  diHimilarity  of  thfir  circumflances,  and 
partly  from  their  connexion  with  previous,  or^ 
if  paft>  with  fubfequent  events. 


SECTION  V, 

#F  THU  PROBABILITY  INFERRED  FROM  THE   RATIO  OF 
SIMILAR  AND  DISSIMILAR  EVENTS. 

548.  When  ^eknow  nothing  of  an  event 
or  of  its  caufes,  but  that  it  has  happened  once 
in  one  trial,  or  one  particular  occalion,  there 
exifts  only  a  faint  expeftatiorl  or  fufpicipn  of 
its  happening  again,  on  the  iame  occafion ;  for 

* 

though  an  event  of  fome  kind  may  be  ex^ 
pcde(J>  ftill  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  will 

happen. 
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■ 

liappcn,  or  if  any  docs  happen,  whether  it 
will  refemble  the  former  event;  therefore  the 

probability  in  this  cafe  is  exprcffed  by  -j^  for 

in  the  nurtierator  of  this  fraftion,  we  have  one 
favourable  chance,  and  in  the  denominator 
we  have  that  fame  favourable  chance,  and 
alfo  one  unfavourable  chance  that  we  may 

iufpedl  to  happen,  then  we  have  ~-y=~-. 

•  » 

549.  But  if  in  two  trials  or  c^fes  apparently 
fimilar,  two  fimilar  events  have  happened,  we 
feel  a  ftronger  expeftation  of  a  third  fimilar 
event  in  a  third  trial ;  yet  with  fome  fufpicion 
of  an  adverfe  event.  Therefore  the  nume- 
rator of  the  fraction  that  exprefles  this  proba- 
bility,  will  have  two  favourable  chances  fronj 
what  has  already  happened,  and  the  denomi- 
nator thofe  fame  favourable  chances,  and  the 
one  tinfevourable  chance  which  is  fufpcfted, 

and  confequently  it  is  — . 

550.  And  if  in  two  trials  the  ^vcnt  ha$ 
happened  once  and  failed  once,  or  a  contrary 
event  has  happened,  we  feel  no  expedation 
whatfoever  of  its  happening  or  failing  in 
another  trial,  as  both  are  equally  contradifted 
by  paft  experience,  therefore  its  probability = 0. 

U  3  551..  It 
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55 1 .  If  in  three  trials  three  fimilar  events 
have  happened^  we  feel  a  very  ftrong  expec- 
tation of  a  fourth  fimilar  event  in  a  fourtH 
trial;  but  ftill  alfo  fome  fufpicion  of  an 
adverfe  or  a  failure,  therefore  this  probabili^ 

will  be  expreifed  by  — ,  and  the  expeftation  o£ 

a  fimilar  event,  is  conflantly  augmented  by 
fimilar  reflilts  in  fimilar  trials,  until  it   in- 

-  creafes  nearly  to  a  certainty. 

55:?.  But  if  in  three  trials  only  two  fimilar 

.  events  have  happened  and  one  failure,  or  a 
different  event,  then  on  a  fourth  trial,  our  ex* 
pedation  of  an  event  fimilar  to  two  fimilar 
events  is  weakened;  then  the  numerator  of 
the  fraftion  that  exprefTes  the  probability  of 
a  fourth  fimilar  event,    will  have  the  two 
favourable   chances  from  what   has   already 
happened,   and   one   favourable  chance   ex- 
peAed,  and  the  denominator  will  ha\1c  the 
three  favourable  chances,  and  one  unfavour- 
able chance  from  the  event  that  has  happened, 
and  alfb  one  unfavourable  chance  that  may  be 
cxpeded  from  the  experience  of  that  which 

.  happened,  therefore  it  will  be  •rx^=~. 

SSZ*  Thus,  therefore,  the  probability    of 
;  variable 
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'variable  events  may  be  expreffed ;  for  if  in  a 
given  number  of  trials,  in  the  fame  circum- 
ilanccs,  an  equal  number  of  iimilar  events, 
and  of  their  failures,  or  of  differing  events, 
have  taken  place,  then  the  probability  of  any 
fiich  events  —o. 

554,  But  if  the  number  of  fimilar  events 
exceeds  that  of  the  failures  of  fuch  events,  in 
the  fame  circumflances,  or  of  differing  events, 
then  let  the  number  of  fimilar  events  be  m, 
and  of  the  difBmiiar,  or  failures,  be  n.  Then 
the  fraftion  that  expreffes  the  probability  of 

the  fimilar  events  will  be     /""y'l    =  "!   '  • 

^^g.  And  the  probability  that  n  will  hap- 
pen, and  7//  fail,  will  be    ""j^'  *    It  is  plain  that 

the  above  reafoning  relates  to  phyfical*  and 
moral  events  only,  and  not  to  cafual  or 
Aleatory  events,  for  thefe  I  have  not  confi- 
dered,  a§  they  are,  if  purely  cafual,  governed 
by  no  conflgnt  laws. 


U  4  SECTION 
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SECTION  VI. 

or  THB  APPLICATION!  OF  CALCULATION  TO  TESTIMONY* 
AMD  OF  TESTIM9NY  TO  FACTS, 

« 

556.  The  credibility  of  witnefles  is  nol[ 
cftimatcd  merely  by  the  number  of  times  the 
fa<ft  teftified  has  been  found  conformable  to 
their  report,  and  the  number  of  times  in 
which  their  teftimony  was  fouijd  to  be  falfc  j 
for  many  perfons,  cither  from  want  of  atten- 
tion to  what  they  might  have  feen,  or  from  9 
defire  of  exciting  furprife,  do,  at  lead  in 
trivial  matters,  frequently  ftray  from  truth; 
but  from  the  knowledge  we  have,  of  their 
pofleffingthe  feveralqualificjitions  nicntioned 
No.  445,  and  which,  for  the  greater  cafe  of 
calculation,  we  have  reduced  to  two,  (No, 
486,)  named  integrity  and  knowledge.  Thcfe 
qualifications  are  fcarce  ever  pofTeffeei  in  fq 
high  a  degree,  that  nothing  can  be  added  tq 
them  in .  any  poffible  cafe,  efpecially  if  the 
fanftipn  of  an  oath  is  not  fiiperajided ;  and 

even 
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even  if  it  be,  yet  from  a  defed;  of  memory  in 
fbme  men,  efpecially  as  to  old  tranfa<ftions, 
or  from  a  defeft  of  knowledge  of  the  matter"* 
in  queftion,  miftakes  may  occiir  involuntarily. 
Hen^ce  thefe  qualifications  are  poffefled  in 
various  degrees,  by  different  perfons,  and  even 
by  the  fame  perfon  in  different  cafes.  Plu- 
tarch is  not  entitled  to  the  fame  credit,  when 
he  fpeaks  of  Herodotus,  as  he  is  in  other  cafes^ 
We  muft,  therefore,  form  in  our  own  minds 
,an  cflimate  of  the  degrees  in  which  thefe 
qualifications  are  pofTelfed,  by  different  per- 
sons, in  particular  cafes,  and  alfo  of  the 
degrees  in  which  thofe  qualifications  may  be 
^uppofed  to  be  defeHive.  The  former  con- 
ftitute  the  chances  favourable  to  their  crcdi- 
bihty,  and  the  latter  the  chances  adverfe  to  it. 
By  a,  deficiency,  all  that  is  wanting  of  any 
qualification  to  reach  a  certainty,  that  is,  an 
unit,  is  meant. 

^^y.  Let  the  knowledge  of  the  wltnefs  be 
denoted  by  k,  and  its  deficiency  k\  Let  his 
integrity  be  denoted  by  I,  and  its  deficiency 
by  /',  then  his  credibility  will  be  cxpre(Sed  bjr 

by  the  fraftio^j  n+it^T' 

55^-  Thl^ 
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5^.  This  formula  requires  Sb  demonflra^ 
tion :  wc  fee  the  favourable  chances,  namely 
the  degrees,  in  which  knowledge  and  inte- 
grity are  fuppofed  to  be  poffefled,  multiplied 
into  each  other,  and  placed  in  the  numerator ; 
and  this  produft,  added  to  the  produ^  of  the 
deficient  degrees  multiplied  into  each  other,  is 
placed  in  the  denominator,  which  thus  con- 
tains the  fum  of  all  the  favourable  and  unfa- 
vourable chances.     So  I  call  the  reafons  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  the 
witnefs. 

559.  This  formula  may  be  further  abridged, 
by  denoting  the  products  of  the  favourable 
chances  to  the  witnefs,  that  is  k  and  ly  or  k  I 
=//,  and  that  of  the  unfavourable  or  dcfeds. 


Now  to  apply  teftimony  to  fads,  let  the 
chances  favourable  to  the^<f?,  be  denoted  by 
hj  and  the  unfavourable  by  h\  (How  thcfe  are 
found.  See  No,  430.) 

560.  Then  to  find  the  probability  of  the 
fadl  after  an  affirmative  atteftation,  let  the 
chances,  favourable  to  the  exiftence  of  the 
faA,  be  multiplied  into  thofc,  favourable  to 
the  credit  of  the  witnefs,  and  let  this  produft 

be 
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.be  divided  by ''the  fame  produdl,  and  alio  by 
the  produd:  of  the  chances  unfavourable  ta 
the  exiftence  of  the  fa<fl„  into  thofe  unfavour- 
able to  the  credit  of  the  w  itnefs ;  and  thus 
the  numerator  will  contain  the  produft  of  (he 
favourable  chances,  and  the  denominator,  the 
fum  of  the  produclis,  both  of  the  favourable  and 
unfavourable  chances ;  confequently,  the  for- 
mula for  difcovering  the  probability  of  a 
facl,  after   an  atteftation  that  affirms   it,,  is 

ha 

561.  If  the  atteftation  be  negative,  that  is, 
if  the  witnefs  denies  the  exiftence  of  the  fa<ft, 
then  let  the  chdinccs  favourable  to  the  proba- 
bility  of  the  fadl,  be  multiplied  into  the 
chances  unfavonrahle  to  the  credit  of  the  wit- 
nefs, and  let  this  produd  form  the  nume- 
rator, and  let  the  chances  unfavourahJe  to  the 
probability  of  the  faft  be  multiplied  into  thofe 
favourable  to  the  credit  of  the  witnefs,  and  let 
both  products  form  the  denominator  of  the 

fraSion-;  then  the  formula  is  j^^-/.      This 

fraction  gives  the  ,ftate  of  the  probability  of 
the  fa<ft  after  its  denial/ by  a  credible  witnefs. 
^62,.  Now  to  apply  thcfe  formulas  to  the 

atteftrttioQ 
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^ittcftation  of  fafts,  let  it  be  rccollcAed,  tliat 
all  tcftimony  is  cither  duhlow  or  credibk,  an^ 
cither  affirmative  or  negative   of  the  fa6t. 
Fal/e  tcftimony,  or  that  whofc  credibility    is 

below  -J-  cannot  be   admitted,  as  fuch  wit- 

neffcs  are  incompetent.  And  indeed,  dubious 
tcftimony  is  ufelefs,  as  will  prefently  be  fecn* 
The  fa(fts  alfo,  to  which  tcftimony  is  applied, 
arc  cither  certain,  or  prohahJe,  or  indifferent,  or 
equicafual,  or  improbable  in  various  degrees, 
(mentioned  No.  498 — 504,)  or  fupernatural, 
t)r  miraculous,  or  ahftird,  or  mixed. 


SECTION  VII. 

or     TESTIMONY     APPLIED    TO    FACTS    THAT    ARK 

CERTAIN. 

t^^'^.  Fadls  which  vaz  confider  as  certain, 
irrc  either  anticnt  and  long  (ince  paft,.  or  of 
jnodern  date.  The  former  being  afcertaincd 
ty  anticnt  hiftorians,  are  incapable  of  any 
addition  or  diminution,  but  by  deftroying  the 
credit  of  thofe  hiftoriaqs.  Such  are  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  the^iicgc  of  Troy,  the 

Iloman 
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Roman  hiftory,  previous  to  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  &c. — ^but  faAs  of  a  recent 
date,  rendered  certain  by  the  ixnanimous,  and 
uncontradided  teftimony  of  numerous  living 
witnefles,  fuch  as  the  cxiftence  of  Pekln,  or 
Ifpahan,  &c.  do  not  admit  of  any  increafe  or 
diminution  of  their  certainty  by  any  tefti- 
mony. 


SECTION  VIII. 

OF  TESTIMONY  APPLIED  TO  PR0BA13LE  FAXJTS,  No.  49a* 

564.  If  the  exiftence  of  a  probable  fa<3:  be 
affirmed  by  a  doubtful  witnefs,  its  probability    , 
is  not  increafcd :  for  fuppofe  the  probability 

of  the  fadl  to  be  j^,  and  the  credibility  of  the 

"witne^  — ,  then  the  chance  favourable  to  the 

credibility  of  the  witnefs  is  only  one,  and  tb^ 
chance  unfavourable  to  his  credit,  is  only  i, 
for  1  +  1=5,  which  is  the  denominator  of  the 
frai^ion,  which  contains  both  the  favourable 
and  unfavourable  chances.  Now  the  chances 
favourable  to  tbe  eziilence  of  the  fa<^,  are  {ix^ 

and 
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and  the  chances  unfavourable  to  its  exlftcace, 
=4  (10  —  6,)  then  the  probability  of  the  fa<5t 


1x63:6  6       •    6 


after  attcftation,  is    ^.."^  =-rr-=—     Hence 

'         ix6-|-xX4       6-)-4        10 

it  is  evidently  fuperfluousto  apply  the  negatrue 
tcftimony  of  fuch  a  witneft,  for  it  is  equally 
incapable  of  efFefting  any  alteration. 

^66.  But  if  a  probable  fad,  as  — ,  is  afnrmcd 

by  a  credible  Avitncfs,  whofc  credibility,  for 

inftancc,  is  ~,  then  its  probability  is  incrcafed  ; 

for  the  chances  favourable  to  the  credit  of  the 
witncfs  arc  fix,  and  thofe  unfavourable  to  his 
credit  are  four.  So  alfo  the  chances^  favour-^ 
able  to  the  objeft  are  fix,  and  the  unfavourable 
are  four,  then  ah=6x6=^6,  and  dl)=/^x  4 
=  16;  confcquently  the  fra£lion  expreffing 
the  pjobability  of  the  fad:  after  atteftiation,  i^ 
-j5L-=li=:-^,  which  is  an  increaie  of  the 

36  +  16       ja         13 

probability  of  the  faft,  for  9 .  13  : :  6 .  8,66 ; 
fo  that  inftead  of  -j^,  wc  have  ^^,  and  yet  ~^ 

is  a  very  low  probability,  and  -^  alfo  a  ycty 
low  credibility. 

^67.  If  the  probable  fad  be  denied  by  a 
witncfi,  whofe  credibility  is  juft  equal  to  the 
probability  of  the  faft  (as  it  was  affirmed  in 

tji^ 
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the  above  cafe,)  then  the  fa<^  after  atteftation 
is  found  doubtful  \  thus,  if  a  fad:  whofe  proba- 
bility is  — »  is  denied  by  a  witnefs,  whofc 
credibility  is  — i  then  the  formula  No.  561, 

we  have  &^':?=6X4=24i>'^=6X4=24;  there- 
fore  the  fra<5lion  expreffing  this  probability,  is 

24 Ef_  ' . 

568.  If  a  probable  fad  be  denied  by  a  wit- 
nefs of  tr^erlor  credibility,  as  for  inftance,  if  3 

fad:,  whofe  probability  is  — ,  is  denied  by  a 

witnefs  whofe  credibility  is  only  — ,  its  pro- 

babiUty  is  diminifhed,  but  not  deftroyed  ;  for 
here  J^'=8X  4=32,  andA'^a:c=2X6::=i2^  then 

we  have  ^  =~= — ,  the  probability  after 
negative  atteftation  ;  hence  the  probability  i^ 
diminifhed  from  —  to  — • 

lo  1 1 

569.  If  a  probable  fad  is  denied  hy  a  wit* 
nefs,  whofe  credibility  \sfupertor  to  the  proba- 
bihty  of  the  fad,  as  if  a  fsld  whofe  probability 

is  j^'   is  denied  by  a  witnefs  whofe  credibi- 

A 

lity  is  — f   it  becomes  improbable,,  for  here 
Z>y=:6x2=i2,   and   i'^=  4X8=32,   then 

II     ^^^  12  6  3 

7z+3i~  44""  az"^  II 

U*  SECTION" 
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SECTION  IX. 

or   TESTIMONY   APPLIED   TO   INDIFFERENT   OR    EQJJX 

CASUAL   FACTS. 


570.  If  fuch  a  faft  be  affirmed  by  any 
dible  witnefs,  it  gains 'a  degree  of  probabilitjr 
equal  to  the  credibility  of  the  witnefs,  No.  4P3« 
Thus  the  probability  of  fuch  fafts  being  ^, 
luppofe  it  affirmed  by  a  witnefs  whofe  credi- 
bility is  — ,  then  &/af=iX  6=6,  and  Vaf  =  i 

X4=4>  then  --7-= — • 
^     ^  .  7+4      10 

571.  If  it  be  denied  hy  a  credible  witnefs, 
it  becomes  improbable  in  proportion  to  the 
credibility  of  the  witnefs.  No.  493. 

Thus  if  a  fad  be  indifferent  or  equicafual, 

as  ~y  and  it  be  denied  by  a  witnefs,  whofe 
credibility  is  -~,  then  ^^^=4X4=16,  and 
Z;'^=4X  6=:34,  then  --iJ-=-^=^=^. 
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LOGICS 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF   THE  APPLICATION    OF    CALCULATION    TO 

PROBABILITY. 

SECTION  X. 

OF  TESTIMONY  APPLIED  TO  NEUTRAL  FACTS^ 

S7^:  Calculation  cannot  be  applied  to  thclc 
before  it  be  known  what  clafs  of  faft^  they 
approach  moft  to,  and  their  ftate  may  be 
calculated  accordingly.  See  ante  No*  495. 

SECTION  XI.  i 

TESTIMONY  APPLIED  TO  IMPROBABLE  FACTS,   AS  THE 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

573.  We  may  ftate  the  improbability  of 
extraordinary  fafts  at  from  —  to  —^^  and  of 
extravagant  fafts  at  7—7— — »  and  of  unnatural 

^^s,   at  ■    '     ,  but  thefe  vary  in  difJerent 

I 000000  ^ 

countries. 

The  calculation  being  the  fame  in  all  cafes, 

where  the'  improbability  may  be.  known,  or 

conjefturfed,    I   fhall    inftance   it  Jn    fimple 

cafes  only, 

X  574.  ImprohalJe 


(    3o6    ) 

574-  Improhnbfe  fafts,  votrchcd  by  a  witneis 
whofe  credibility  b-^j'JE^^/ to  the  improbability 
of  the  fad,  that  is,  who  is  juft  as  credible    as 
the  fad  is  improbaWc,  or  (more  technically^ 
whofe  favourable  chances  are  as  much  above 
^i  as  the  unfavourable  arc  below  it,  if    i  o 

be  the  denominator,  (or  above  doubtful,    i£ 
there  be  any  other  denominator,)  are  rendered 
douhifuly    after   fuch    attefta'tlqn, .  No.    501 
Thus  if  the  improbability  of  the  fad'  is  ^, 
and  the  credibility  of  the  vsitnefs  — ,  here  8  \s 

as  much  above  5,  as.  z  is  below  it ;  for  the 
difference  from  5  in  both  cafes  is  3 ;  then  by 

the  affirmative  formula,  No.  560,  ^^x^*  we 
have  5^=1^x8,  and  JV=8xi?,  conlequently 
rA-r=4-=4  or  doubt fpl. 

575,  If  the  improbable  fad  be  denied  by 
fuch  a  witneii,  it  becomes  more  improbable; 
for,  by  the  negative  formula,  No.  561,  we  have 

>^       .^;  then,  if  a  fad  whofe  improbability  is  ^ 

be  denied  by  a  witnefs,  whoie  Credibility  is 
wc   have  ba'=:iX2i   and   &/flt=:8x.8,   then 
-*r7-=7i==-T=^  inftead  of -4-*  which  it  at 
iirfl  was. 

S76.U 


8 

10* 
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57^-  If  tke  imptobabfe  feft  be  earned  by 
a  witncfs  of  a  degree  of  crcdibiHty  Inferior  to 
the  degree  ofiimprob'ability  of  the  fed,  its 
improbability  is  leiFcned,  but  not  deftrc^ed^ 
No.  ^o^ ;  for,  by  the  affirmative  ibrmxilai  as 

above,  the  improbable  fad  being  -~,  and  the 
credibility  of  th«  witncfs  — ,  we  have  ia^z 

^  lO 

:><  6,  and  ^V=8  X  4,  then  ^l-=ii=-l,-.J_ 

577.  But  if  the  improbable  faft  be  dented 
by  a  witnefs  of  Inferior  prdbabiUty,  its  in!ipr0r 
bability  is  increafed.  No.  504.     Thus,  as  in 

the  above  cafe,  the  ftate  of  the  fad  is  — * 

xo 

« 

and  of  the;  witnefs  — ;  then  hy  the  riegafive 
formula,  we  have  i^'=i?X4,  and  frf— Bx6, 
confequently  jl^-±^^=±^^l^. 

^yS.  If  the  improbable  fed  is  affirmedhy  a 
witnefsy  whofe  credibility  is  Juperior  t#  the 
improbability  of  the  fad,  it  becomes  probabU 
or  certain  according  \o  the  degree  of  fuperio- 
rity.     Ante^  504. 

Thus  if  the  improbable  fad  be  -^,  and  the 

credibility  of  the  witnefs-^,  then  hass^Xg, 

andtV=8xi,then^=*ii=^ 

X  z  579.  After 
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S/9*-  After  what  was  fecn.  No.  577,  it 
were  ne^dlefs  to  fliew,  that  if  an  improbable 
ifaft  were  denied  by  fuch  a  witncfs,  it  would 
become  highly  improbable.    It  would  iridccd, 

in  thelaft  inftance,  become  -^.     jinte,  504. 


SECTION  XII. 

OF  TESTIMONY  APPLIED  TO  SUPERNATURAL  AND    MI- 
RACULOUS FACTS. 

580.  The  teftimphy  ncceflary  to  induce  ft 
belief  of  fuch  fafts,  muft  be  fuch  as  to  produce 
a  certainty,  and  not  a  mere  probability.  For  the 
feiSs  themfelves  being  naturally  impoJJihJe^ 
cannot  be  proved  by  teftiraonies,  whofc  trath 
id  merely  probable;  but  that  there  may  be 
teftimonies  capable  of  producing  a  moral 
icertainty,  and  particularly  that  thofe  of  chrif* 
tianity  are  fuch>  I  have  already  Ihciwn,  No. 
35:3,  &c.  and  may  be  feen  at  large  in  Dr. 
Pale^ i  excellent  treatifc. 


SECTI0J5C 
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SECTION  XIII. 

OF  THE  BELIEF  OF  A  WITNESS. 

581.'  The  belief  of  a  witnefs  is  the  opinion 
which  he  forms,  concerning  the  exiftence  of 
a  faft,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  or  of  , 
the  ca^ufes,  circumftances,  or  motives,  that 
concern  its  exiftence.  It  is,  therefore,  rather 
an  dutharhy  than  a  teftimony,  and  confequently 
is  of  greater  or  lefs  weight,  according  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  perfon  that  hdids  and 
delivers  it, 

581.  Note  alfo,  that  the  affirmative  tefti* 
mony  of  ocular  witneflcs  is  preferable,  or  more 
to  be  relied  on,  as  to  their  objed:,  than  the 
teftimony  of  auricular  witneffes,  as  to  their 
objcfts;  for  what  a  man  does,  is  more  eafily 
perceived  than  what  a  man  fays.  This  laft 
may  be  mifunderftood,  or  miftaken,  or  not 
diftinfJlly  Jxcard. 


X  3  SECTION 
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SECTION  XtV. 


OF    PLURAL    TESTIMONY. 


582.  By  plural  teftimony  I  underftand, 
ciUier  that,  which,  originating  in  Hmultanieous 
obfervations  made  by  two  or  piorc  perfpns> 
may  be  called  original;  or  it  may  be  delivered 
by  tfac  original  witnefs  to  another,  who 
delirers  it  to  a  third,  by  the  third  to  a  fourths 
&c.  This  may  be  called  Jhcce^e,  or  iranf- 
mitted  tcftimony.  I  Ihall  firft  treat  of  plural 
original  teitimony ;  and  as  this  tcftimony  may 
be  concordant,  dtfcordant,  or  contradi^oxy,  each 
ihall  be  fpparatcly  copfidercd. 


SECTION  XV. 

or   CONCaRDANT   ORIGINAL   TESTIMONV. 

583.  The  credibility  or  force  of  concordant 
and  independent  witnelTes,  is  as  the  produ^ 
of  the  chances  favourablt  to  each,  multiplied 

into 


I 
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into  each  other,  (this  produft  forms  the 
numerator  of  the  fraftion,  th^t  cxprcflcs  their 
credibility,)  and  divided  by  the  produft  of  the 
chances  unfavourable  to  each,  that  is,  of  their 
fcvcral  deficiencies ;  thefe  two  produ6b  9^dded 
to  each  other,  prefent  the  fum  of  the  feveral 
cliances,  both  favourable  and  unfavourable, 
and  therefore  form  tht  ^  denominator  of  the 
fradion.  Thus,  if  there  were  two  witnclTes, 
and  if  the  credibility  of  one  of  the  witiiefles 

were  -^f  and  of  another  -^9  the  favourable 

chances  of  each  are  6  and  7,  and  their 
produift  is  42.  The  unfavourable  chances  oe 
deficiencies  are  4  and  3,  their  produift  is  1 2 ; 

then  their  refulting  combined  credibility^  19 

4^    ^  4* 777^ 

4a+>*"~  54  *~i<w> 

Arid  if  there  were  three  witnefles,  whofe 

credibilities  were  refpeftively  — >  -~,  and  -^f 

then  the  produft  of  the  favourable  chances 
would  be,  6x7X8=336;  and  their  feveral 
deficiencies  being  4,  3,  and  2,  and  the  pro-? 
duft  of  thefc  being  4x3x2=24,  the  fra^c- 
tion  reprefenting  the  combined  credibility  is 
^i^-3i6_i3i.     Hence  we  fee  the  immenfe 

3S^'r'4       3^^       1000 

X  4  force 


IK 
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I 

fdrct  of  the  tcftimony  of  numesoi^s  concor- 
dant witncffcs. 

.584.  Thus  the  force  of  the  combined  teA 
timony  of  ten  of  the  apoftles,  that  of  each 
ifcparately,  (abftrafting  from  their  fufFeringSj 
and  otlier  circumftancesf,)  being  rated  at  oply 

— ,  would  amount  to  3^86784401^-1 =1^8678;^' 

585.  Hence  we  fee  the  ftrcls  our  law  juftly 
lays  on  the  concordant  opinion  of  twelve 
jurymen,  if  obtained  without  coercion,  and 

•  formed  by  men  of  fufficient  integrity  and 
tnowlcdge;  otbcrwife  their  verdt<S  is  in  reality 
ttf  Httlfe  or  no  worth, 

;    586.  -  Obfcrve,  however,  that,  the  credibi- 
lity of  one  withefs  of  Mgh  credibilityj  may  be 

fupertor  to  the  combined  credibility  of  two 
witneflesy  whofe  fcparate  credibilities  arc  lower. 

Thus  if  the  credibility  of  one  of  the  con- 

'  .  \       '   \ 

cordant  witneffes.  be  — ,   and  that  of  the 

'       •  10 

pther^j  then  their  combined  qredibility  is, 

i^=rlT=«£-     Whertjas   the  credibility  of 
"one  witnefs  may  be  ^=^;  and  the  differ- 


cnce  would  be  ftill  greater,  if  the  credibihty 
•f  the  finde  witnefs  were  -?-=^. 

587-  It 


V 
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:^8'7*  l^  is  fuppofed  alfo,  as  has  been  already 
ipnentidTied,  thiit  thefe  witnefles  are  indepm- 
d^nti  that  is,  have  not  agreed  with  each  other 
to  make  t^e  fame  report.  This,  indeed,  is 
iisn  plied  in  th<:  degrees  of  integrity  and  vera- 
city which  wc  fuppofe  them  to  poflefs,  and 
the  want  of  which,  without  fufficient  reafon, 
we  Ihould  not  fufpe<ft  ;  but  if  we  have  fuffi- 
cient caufc  to  fufpeft,  that  the  concordancy 
of  th^ir  teftimony  arifes  from  any  other  reafon 
but  their  joint  perception  of  the  fame  obje^l, 
the  force  of  their  joint  teftimony  is  wcajkened, 
in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  the  truth 
cf  that  reafon.  Now,  to  find  how  much  the 
credibility  of  the  combined  teftimony  i3 
thereby  4iminifiied,  let  the  pobability  of  thp 
cxiftence  of  the  undue  caufe  of  the  concor* 
-dancy  of  the  teftirnony  be  ftated ;   then, 

588,  Let  the  chances  favourable  to  the 
credit  of  the  joint  teftimony  =^3^,  and  thofc 
lanfavourable  to  it  =  a' ;  let  the  chances 
favourable  to  the  e^iiftence  of  a  finifter  cauie 
s?^,  and  thofe  unfavourable  =J';  then  the 
ricfalting  crcdibiUty  of  the  joint  teftimony  is 

-  589.  A^ 
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589-  As  there  is  no  prccifc  meafure  of  the 
credibility  of  any  witneffes,  and  as  diflfercnt 
perfbns  may  denote  the  credibility  of  witnefles 
'by  different  fradlions,  I  think  an  intelligent 
jury  fliould  ftrike  an  average  meafure  of  all 
their  particular  eftimations,  as  alfo  of  their 
cftimations  of  the  internal  probability  of  the 
fad:  atteftcd,  and  upon  the  refult  of  the 
application  of  thefc  average  meafurcs,  form 
their  joint  opinion;  the  fame  mode  may  be 
followed  in  references, 

590.  The  concordancy  even  of  two  dubious 
independent  witneffes,  is  of  fome  weight ;  and 
of  four  fuch  witneffes,  the  credibility  is  fHll 
ftronger,  and  fo  much  the  greater,  as  they  are 
more   numerous;  for  in  proportion  to    their 
numbers,  their  difagreemcnt  is  much  more 
probable  than  their  agreement,  in  any  parti- 
cular ftatement.     If  therefore,  they  do  agree, 
this  agreement  muft  have  fome  caufe ;  and  in 
the  fuppofition  that  they  are  independent,  that 
is,  have  entered  into  no  concert  with  each 
other,  no  other  caufe  of  their  agreement  can 
be  affigned,  but  the  reality  of  their  having 
jointly  perceived  the  obje<S  attefled. 

591.  The  credibility   therefore    of  their 

concordant 
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concordant  attcftation,  is  equal  to  the  impro- 
bability of  their  agreement,  which  is  found  by 
fubtra6ling  the  produft  of  the  fraftion^,  rc- 
fiilting  ^  from  their  union,  from  one.  Thus 
the  probability  of  each  of  the  witneffcs  being 

4,  the  produ6]t  of  two  of  them  is  vXt=~* 
and  ~  fubtfadcd  from  i   a=^,  for^-+-  =  i: 

I   therefore    cxpreiTes   tbc    improbability   of 

therr  agreement,  and  confequently  is  the 
^lcaifure  pf  the  crpcjibility  pf  their  joint 
atteftatipn, 

^gz.  To  make  this  conclufion  pcrfeAly 
clear,  let  us  notice  the  chance  of  throwing  a 
head  upon  a  halfpenny :  jthis  is  but  one  chance 
put  of  two,  for  a  harp  is  equally  poffiblc. 
Therefore^  the  chance  pf  turning  a  head  is 

-I  for  pnly  two  events  can  happen;  but  the 

.  jchance  pf  turning  a  head  twice,  or  on  two 

halfpence,    is   only  -*  for  four  events  may 

happen,  and  this  is  one  of  them ;  for  upon  one 
pf  thi^m  you  pAay  turn  a  fiead,  and  upon  the 
other  a  harp ;  or  upon  the  firft  you  may  turn 
a  harp,  and  on  the  other  a  bead;  or  you  may 

turn 


turn  harps  upon  botb;  or,  lailly,  you  m^y  turn 
bsads  on  both. 

593.  Hence  the  credibility  of  three  fucli. 
vvitpefles  being  ixix^=h  the  credibility  oF 
their  concordant   attcftation  is  i— i5=-|=i^ 

o  B  1000 

--•iL  nearly. 

10  ' 

^94.  This  refult  of  the  combined  tcfti- 
mony  of  doubtful  witnefles,  is  comfortable  to 
a  jury,  to  whom  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nefles  is  freqiiently  unknown;  but  to  2l Jingle 
doubtful  witnefs,  even  if  he  fhould  agree  with 
others  that   are  credible,   I   Ihould   pay   no 

*  ^ 

•regard. 

5p5.  As  to  w^itneffes  whofe  credibility  is 
below  \y  I  think  them  unworthy  of  confider- 
ation,  even  il'they  fhould  agree;  for,  as  they 
are  aflumed  to  be  falfe  witnefles,  their  agree- 
ment muft  be  imputed  to  fbme  finifter  caufc. 
.  5.96.  From  what  has  been  faid.  No.  5^, 
^^^  593'  y^^  "?^y  djeduccj  th^t  Che;  cwdibjiity 
of  it  W'iitnefp  qf  /^/^i&:  i^redit,  m  ^,  is  ftqaerior  to 

that  of  three  \a^itnefies  of  dqubtfui  gi<edk,  and 
often  of  many  rriorc. 


SECTION 


below  I",  denotes  improbability,  or  incredibi- 
lity. In  the  above  cafe,  the  credit  of  the 
firft  phyfician  would  by  fuch  fubtradion  be 

reduced  t©  — • 


SECTION  XIX, 


<^   SUCQESSIVE   en  TEANSMITTEI)   T£S.TlMONl£S« 

5^9.  If  ji  relates  to  me  a  faft,  which  he 

heard  from  B,  and  that  B  heard  it  from  C, 

and  that  C  heard  it  from  D,  and  that  D  was 

the  immediate  witneis  of  the  fa6t^  here  is  a 

faft  conveyed  to  me  through  four  witnefles; 

but  there    is  but  one  witnefs  to   the   faft, 

namely  D.     And  beiides  this  principal  faft^ 

there    arc    three    diftinA  Juhordinate    fa<93, 

namely^  that   D  reported   it  to  C,  that  C 

reported  it  to  jB,  and  that  B  reported  it  to  -4 ; 

each'of  theie  can  atteft  no  more^  than  bisp.wa 

r<cepti<m  of  the  fed,  from  the  next  preceding 

witnefs,  and  of  the  perfons  through  whom  he 

was  inforn^ed  it  wa©  cobveyed. 

He^ce  it  »  plain^    that  -the    aggregate 

credibility 
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the  fccond  ^t,^  no  more  tiian  leiTeii  part  of 
the  denciency  of  the  firft ;  thus,  fays  he,  if  t^Cr . 

firfl:  Witnefs  gives  fiie  a  probability  of -|-»  Ytttc 

—  is  wanting  to  make  tliaf  probability  a.  com- 
plete  certainty ;  and  the  fecond  withefs  gives 
mc  -J-  of  that  deficiency,  -g-=-^ ;  thus,  if  one  of 
them  gives  a  Ihare  of  certainty  fot  ^1:260, 
amounting  to  -^»  there  remains  but  dtl  afluf- 

ance  of  ~ ,  or  of  j^i^oo,  wanting  to  me  for  the 

^hole,  and  the  fccond  witnefs  gives  me  that  ; 

that  is,  to  the  -~  before  had,  he  adds  -|-  of  the  -^ 

which    was  wanting;  fo  that  there  is  now 

wanting,  but  \  of  7- =-5,  and  confequently 

their  joint  atteftation  gives  an  aflurance  of 

•^;.  (for  fincc  only  \  is  wanting  to,  make  a 

certainty,  the  fraction  muft  be  -^O 

599.  It  muft  be  owned  this  is  a  ftraiig* 
jnode  of  calculation  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  it 
is   fuppofed,    that  the  aflurancc  of  the  firft 

witnefs  reaches  to  no  more  than  to  |  of  the 

^1500,  that  is,  to  /[  I  GOO,  and  that,  as  to  tfiat 
fum,  it  amounts  to  a  certainty,  (and  indeed 
he  calls  it  fo;)  whereas,  it  is  evident  that  it 

^     .  -  reaches 
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» 

reaches  to  the  whole  of  the  1 2Co;as  the  witneis 

cxprcflly  afferts;  and  the  j  wanting,  relates 

to  the  credibility  of  the  witnefs,  and  not  at 
all  to  any  particular  part  of  the  fum  or  thing 
attcfted. 

Suppofe  fuch  a  witnefs  attefted  that  fomc 
man  were  dead,  could  it  be  faid,  that  he  gave 

an  affurance  of  -7  of  his  death  ? 

Again,  the  teftimony  of  the  fecond  witnefs 
extends  to  the  whole  ^1200;  and  not  to  any 
particular  portion  of  it ;  and  therefore,  confin- 
ing it  to  -^  of  that  fum,  viz.  £zoo,  is  merely 

arbitrary,  and  without  any  foundation. 

600.  As  to  what  he  adds  in  the  coroUajy, 
I  allow  the  inftance  he  gives  to  be  true 
though  deduced  from  falfe  principles  ;  and  It 
pcrfcAly  agrees  with  what  I  laid  down, 
Nck  591,  namely,  that  the  combined  attefta- 
tion  of  two  dubious  witneflcs,  gives  f  of  a 
certainty^  and  of  three  fuch  witneflfes,  f  of  a 
certainty,  &c« 
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SECTION  XVII. 

Ot   VARIANT    ORIGINAL   TESTIMONY. 

60 1.  By  variant  teftimony  I  underftand 
that  in  which  the  reports  of  two  or  more 
witneffes  difFer,  without  being  either  con- 
trary or  contradi<3:ory  to  each  other.  If  ther6 
be  three  witncfles,  all  three  may  difFer,  or 
two  may  agree  and  one  difFer ;  if  there  be 
four,  three  may  agree,  and  one  differ,  or  two 
may  agree  and  two  differ,  or  all  four  may 
differ,  &c. ;,  hence  all  the  poflSbk  variations 
of  witnefl'es,  relative  to  a  Jingle  poiAt^  are  equal 
to  the  number  of  witnefTes  lefi  i . . 
■  602.  Again,  varii^tions  of  teftimony  may 
fefpeA  either  the  fubftance  of  the  faSj  or^  its 
adjundts,  or  its  circumfiances^ 

Thus,  in  the  relation  of  a  battle  by  three 
wutneifes,  one  of  them  may  fay,  that  three 
regiments  purfiied  the  enemy  five  miles; 
another  may  fay,  that  two  regiments  purfued 
the  enemy  three  miles ;  and  the  third  may  fay, 

that 
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that  the  f nemy  W€fe  puffixcd,  omittnug  th* 
number  of  mtks. 

\ 

603.  Hefe  all  three  agree  a^.  to  the*  fob? 
ftance  of  the  fa6l,  viz.  the  purfuit,  but  they 
differ  as  to  th©  adjuiK^i  th^t  isl  thenumber  ot 
regiments  that  perilled,  and  as  to  the  eireum*- 
fiance,  tha£  is,,  the  riumhcf  of  miles  to  which 
the  purfuit  exteaded. 

604.  The  fubftanc^  and  circumftances  of  a 
fad,  are  comprehended  in  a  .Latin  linoj  quh^ 
quid,  quoty  ubi,  quibus  auxilns,  cur,  quom&do, 
quando.  Here  quid  denotes  the  fubftance  of 
the  fe^,  quis  and  quot  the  agents,  or  adjuncSts^ 
and  the  remainder  the  cireurnilances. 

605.  Affertion  of  a  fa<5l  by  one  witnei3» . 
and  its  otniffion  by  another,  equally  cfipsble 
of  obfefving  it,  amounts  to  a  variation  iit  the 
fubftance  of  the  fad^  as  is  evident. 

606*  A  variation  as  to  the  fubftance  of  the 
fad,  in  the  teftimonics  of  two  witne0bs 
equalljf  credible,  fenders  the  teftimony  of  each 
of  thetm  doubtful 'i  for  fince  the  obje<9;,  if  it 
^xtftcd,  (hould  haw  been  obfervcd  by  both^ 
tkeie  is  as  nsuch  reaibn  to  difl)elieve  its 
ezifteaoe,  from,  the  orniffion  of  it,  by  one 
capable  of  difceming  it,  as  there  is  of  beHeviog 

Y  it 
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it  from  the  aflertion  of  the  other ;  and  conic- 
qucntiy  they  arc  to  be  coniidered  as  contra- 
di<^ry  witneffes, 

607.  A  variation  in  the  atteftation  of  the 
qdjuu^s  of  the  fad,  docs  not  always  invalidate 
their  credibility  as  to  the  Juhftance  of  the  fa<ft  ; 
for  the  completion  of  an  a£tion^  often  requires 
a  confiderable  fpace  of  time.     One  witncis 
may  have  obferved  it  in  its  beginning,  another 
in  a  middle  period,  and  a  third,  towards  the 
end :  confcquently,  all  may  not  have  obferved 
the  fame  adjunfts.    Thus  in  the  cafe  No.  60:?, 
two  Regiments  might  have  purfued  the  enemy 
in  the  beginning,  and  three  at  the  end  of  the 
conflift ;  thus  the  two  demoniacs  mentioned 
in  the  Gofpcl  of  St.  Matthew,  chap.  8,  and  of 
St.  Mark,  chap.  5,  might  have  been  fucccf- 
iively  cured. 

608.  Matthew  may  have  obferved  both 
cures,  others,  only  the  laft.  But  if  the  adlion 
were  inftantaneous,  and  the  reliilt  not  noto- 
rious, then  it  feems  to  me  that  a  variation  in 
tcftifying  the  adjundb  of  the  faft,  would 
zffc&  the  fubftance,  and,  if  the  witndSes 
were  equally  credible,  render  their  teilimony 
doubtfuL 

609.  A 
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(Sop.  A  variation  in  the  atteilation  of  the 
ctrcumftances  of  a  faft,  does^  not  affedl  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  witnefles,  as  to  the  fuhjiance  of 
that  fa6l :  for  their  attention  being  princi- 
pally dircfted  to  the  fubftance,  miftakes  may 
arife  as  to  the  time,  and  often  even  as  to  the 
place  and  manner,  which  are  of  little  im- 
portance. 

6 TO.  From  what  has  been  thus  ftated,  it 
follows  that  variant  witnefles,  may  in  fbme 
points  be  confidered  as  concordant,  and  their 
teftimony  jointly  calculated;  in  other  points, 
as  in  No.  6o5,  as  contradiSlory ;  and  in  others, 
as  merely  difcordant,  but  not  oppolite,  and 
their  credit  fcparately  eftimatied. 

6ii.  If  there  be  feveral  difcordant  wit- 
nefles, the  tefl:imony  of  thofe  that  agree,  muft 
be  calculated,  as  that  of  concordant  witnefles ; 
and  if  all  difagree,  each  mufl:  be  calculated 
apart. 


Y  a  SECTION 
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contemplating  thofe  that  defiroy  this  im- 
preffion.  Hencei  thcfe  laft>  are  cither  Over- 
looked^  or  llightly  furvcyed  j  the  former  <^ 
courfc  prevail^  and  the  obJeA  appears   pro- 

bablc« 

645.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  danger 
apprehended  is  inconfiderable,  and  our  ima^ 
gination  alarmed,  though  its  probability  may 
be  remote,   or  inconiiderable,  fear  collet, 
and  attaches  our  attention  to  the  unfavourable 
chances  only;  we  become  incapable  of  ba- 
lancing them  with  the  favourable,  and  the 
danger  is  confequently  magnified  much  above 
,  its  real  limits.  Under  the  dominion,  thereibre^ 
of  intruding  paffions,  we  can  form  no  true 
eftimate  of  probability.* 

*  See  J  Search,  p.  291,  and  328;  and  Leland  Deiil. 
Writen,  Letter  Xt.  p.  176. 
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diforder  to  be  ieated  in  the  liver  ;   here  is  an 
indifferent  fad ;  for,  to  all  unfkilled  in  mcdi-  , 
cine,  one  appears  as  probable  as  the  other; 
and  the  alTertions  are  contrary,  though  not 
contradidory,  for  both  may  be  falfe. 

Then  let  the  credibility  of  the  firft,  whom 

I  ihall  fuppofe  the  moft  credible,  =;^j  and 

that  of  the  leaft  credible  l^  ;  then  the  chance? 

favourable  to  the  alTertion  of  the  firft  phyfi- 
ciitn  are  nine,  and  thofe  unfavourable  to  that 
of  the  fecond  phyficlan  =2;  then  9X^3=13 
is  the  numerator  of  thefradlion.  The  chance?^ 
favourable  to  the  alFertion  of  the  fecond  phy- 
ficlan are  8,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  firft 

phyfician  =;i,  and  8x  1=8;  ,tben  ~|;;5=-^, 

is  the  remaining  credibility  of  the  affertion  of 

the  firft  phyficlan  =-^ ;  fo  that  his  credit,  by 

means  of  the  oppofition,  is  on  this  occafion 

confiderably  reduced,  viz.  from  ■—  to  nearly  ^. 

And  by  the  fecond  formula,  the  credit  of  the 
teftimony  of  the  fecond  phyfician,  is,  by  the 
oppofition  of  the  firft,   reduced  to  -^,   for 

TTT^TZ.^^^^  a^^  ponfcquently  be- 

low  credibility, 

Y  4  618.  If 
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618.  If  io  the  cafe  of  the  phyficians  above 
mentioned,  the  aflfcirtion  of  the  firft  ph^fician 
divert  oppofed  by  the  Concordant  aflertions  of 
two  phyficians>  whofe  relpeftirc  Gredibilitife$ 

were  — ,  we  muft  find  the  combined  credibi-r 

lity  of  the  ^concordant  aflertions,  as  in  No.  583, 
and  then  compare  th(e  refult  witli  the  credir 
bility  of  the  firft  phyfician. 

Now  the  combined  credibility  is  8x8=64, 

and  i5X:?=4,  then  vrp  have  -%-=il=:ii=^j 

thus  we  fee  their  joint  affertion  is  fomewhat 
more  credible,  than  the  afiertipn  of  the  firft 
phyfician ;  for,  16 .  17 : :  9,  41 1,  &c.  lo, 

610.  What  has  been  faid  of  the  different 
(Opinions  of  phyiicians,  may  be  obfervcd  alfb 
of  the  opiniotis  of  lawyers,  and  other  varying 
rtports,  ttiade  by  perfbns  Ikilled  in  fubjeifts 
not  generally  underflood  by  the  public. 

With  refpea  to  Probable  Fa£h. 

620.  If  the  credibility  of  the  witnfcfles  that 
oppofc  each  other  be  equal,  two  opinions 
may  be  htld;  firft,  that  thefc  tcftimonici 
dcftroy  each  other,  and  fecoftdly,  that  the 

affirmative 
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affirmative  tcftlmony;  coinciding   with   tlic 

probability  of  the  fa<9:,  Ihould  on  this  occaiioa 

Ibe  preferred  to  the  other.     The  firft  opinion, 

liowever,  fe^ms  to  me  the  jufter;  for  if  the 

firft   teftimony  were  preferred,  and   the  fa(ft 

thu$  eftablilliedj,  the  opp9fite  teftimony  would 

be  of  no  effe(ft,  which  is  abfurd  ;  for,  then  it 

inight  as  well  not  exift.     It  fcems  therefore, 

that  in  this  cafe,  the  fa<ft  remains  as  if  utiat** 

tefted,  and  can  be  maintained  only  by  its 

internal  probability. 

6-21.  But  If  the  credibilities  of  the  wit- 
fieCes  that  oppofe  each  other,  be  unequal,  the 
refulting  probability  of  the  fadl  may  be  found 
by  the  following  formula. 

6z2.  Let  the  chailces  favoyrable  to  the 
probability  of  the  fatfl  =5,  and  the  unfavour- 
able ~h' ; 

Let  the  chances  favourable  to  the  credit  qf 
the  witnefs  Who  uffirins  it  =^,  and  his  dcfi* 
ciency  =^' ; 

Let  the  chances  favoijrable  to  the  credit 
of  the  witnefs  who  denies  it/  ==»,  and  hi* 
dtficiency  ==^' ; 
Then  the  telulting  probability  of  the  faft 

Thus 


] 
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Thus  if  the  probability  of  the  faft  be  -—-, 
and  the  credibility  of  the  witnefs  who  affirms 
it  — ,  and  of  the  witnefs  who  denies  it  — * 

lO  lO 

then  we  have  9x8x3=^216,  the  numerator 
of  the  fraftion.  And  1x^x7=14,  added  to 
^5 1 6=  230,  the.  denominator  of  the  fraction 

3K:—=—=i—  nearly,  or  more  exaAIy,  -^* 

which  exceeds  the  original  probability  of  the 
fa<9:  by  a  fmall  fradlion;  for  2,"^^  28,'  7 $''^''-9% 
-38.10. 

622i-  Thus  we  fee,  the  refults  muft  vary 
acQording  to  the  various  probabilities  of  the 
objecl,  and  the  various  credibilities  of  the 
affirming  and  oppofing  witnefTes. 

634.  What  is  here  fa  id  of  probable  fadH^ 
may  alfo  be  extended  to  probable  opinions, 
liipported  and  denied  by  unequal  authorities. 

It  is  well  obftrved  by  Dr.  Marfh,  in  his 
notes  on  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  8 ; 

*'  When  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  the 
cxiftence  of  a  fa  A,  as  that  of  an  engagement 
between  two  armies,  no  contradidlious  in  the 
accounts  of  that  fa6l  can  difprove  the  exift- 
cnce  of  the  fa6l  itfelf.  But  when  the  queftion 
is   in  agitation,  whether  an  alleged  fad;  be 

true 
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true  pr  not,  our  convjSlion  of  the  truth  of  it, 
'virill  certainly  be  afFeded  by  the  concurrence 
or   contradidion   of  the   teftimonics   in   it5 
favour.     And  if  the  contradiftions  are  fuch, 
as  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  a  reconciliation, 
the  proof  of  the  fad:  will  certainly  not  be  ib 
iatisfadory,    as   it    would,    if  the    witneffcs 
agreed.     But  ilncc  not  every  deviation  is  a 
contradiftion,  and  the  fame  fa<ft,  as  viewed 
by  different  perfons  in  different  lights,  not 
only  may,  but  muft  be  reported  by  them  in 
different  ways;  we  muft  examine,  whether 
the  deviations  are  fuch,  as  may  be  explained 
on  this  principle.     If  they  are,  and  the  wit- 
neffes  are  in  other  refpeds  credible,  we  have 
no  reafon  for  xefufing  our  aflent.r    Further, 
we  muft  diftinguiih  variations,  in  refpedl  to 
concomitant  circumftances,  from  variations  in 
refpedl  to  the  main  fadl ;  for  the  former  are  o£ 
jnuch  lefs  importance  thgin  the  latter.'' 

W^fb  refj.e£l  to  Improhahle  FaSls^ 

6z5^  \i affirmed  ?SiA  denied  hy  the  fame  num- 
ber of  witneffcs  equally  credible,  their  imprp- 
Ability  remains  unalteredi  as  faid.  No.  620. 

626.  But 
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6i6.  But  if  the  orcdibilities  of  the  opposite 
witneflcs  he  unequdl,  the  refulting  ftate  of  the 
JfaA  may  be  found  by  the  formula  N6.  6iz^ 


TFitb  reJl^eSl  to  confradi^ory  Original  Te/^ 

timontes. 

6z7.  The  ct^edibility  of  thefc  b  calculate 
Its  that  of  contrary  teftimoiiies ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  one  muft  be  true,  and  the 
other  falfc,  whereas  contrary  teftimonies  n:iay 
be  both  falfe. 

6^8.  The  method  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hume,  in  his  Effay  on  Miracles,  p.  344,  345, 
for  comparing  and  balancing  contradidory 
teftimonies,  confifts  in  deducing  the  htferhr 
credib^ity  from  the  fuperior ;  the  remainder, 
he  fays,  will  (how,  how  much  the  fuperior  b 
weakened.  If  fo,  this  atfurdity  would  follow, 
that  the  credit  of  the  moft  refpeftable  witncfs 
would  .be  deftroyed  by  the  oppofition  of  otic 
whofe  credibility  is  doubtful ;  for,  fuppofe  the 

credibility  of  the  one  to  be  --^,  and  of  the 

other   only  -^,  thta  ^=^^   which  being 

below 
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bclo-wl",  denotes  improbability^  or  incredibi- 
lity. In  the  above  cafe,  the  credit  of  the 
firft  phyfician  would  by  fuch  fubtrai^ioa  be 

reduced  to  — - 


SECTION  XIX, 

CVP   SVCQESSIVE   OR   TaANSMiTT£D   TESTIMONIES. 

62ig.  If  A  relates  to  me  a  faft,  which  he 

heard  from  J?,  and  that  B  heard  it  from  C, 

a«d  that  C  heard  it  from  D,  imd  that  D  was 

the  immediate  witneis  of  the  fad^  here  is  a 

faft  conveyed  to  me  through  four  witnefles ; 

but  there   is  but  one  witnefs  to  the   faft, 

namely  D.     And  belides  this  principal  faft^ 

there   arc    three    diftin^  Juhordinate    fa<9:s, 

namely^  that   D  reported   it  to  C,  that  C 

reported  it  to  jB,  and  that  B  reported  it  to  -4 ; 

each<^thefe  can  atteft  nomore^  than  bisAwn 

reception  of  the  feft,  from  the  next  preceding 

witnefs,  and  of  the  perfons  through  whom  be 

•was  iafornjed  it  was  cdnveyed. 

Heftce  it  u  pimn^   that  -the   aggregate 

credibility 


/ 
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credibility  of  thcfc  witnefles  cannot  be  cal- 
culated like  that  of  iimultaneous  witnefTcs^ 
by  multiplying  the  chances^  favourable  to  the 
truth  of  each,  into  each  other,  as  in  No.  583  ; 
for  there  all  the  teftimonies  were  fuppofed  ta 
bear  upon  one  faft,  but  here  they  all  relate  to 
different  fads,  namely,  their  feveral  receptions 
of  the  principal  fa<%.  Let  us  fuppofe  the 
general  credibility  of  each  of  thcfe  witnefle^ 

be  known,  and  to  be,  forinftance,  -^>  then  I 

have  -^  of  a  certainty,  that  A  received  the 
report  from  B ;  but  though  the  general  cre- 
dibility of  J3  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  — ,  yet 
that  he  received  this  report  from  C,  I  have 
only  the  probability  of  the  -~  which  I  rc-« 

ccivcd  from  jj,  that  is,  —  of  B\  — •     For,  if 

j3  made  the  report  immediately  to  myfelf,  I 
could  have  no  greater  probability  of  its  truth, 

than  •—-  by  the  fuppoiition ;  and  it  were  ab- 

furd  to  fuppofe,  I  could  have  the  fame  portion 
of  certainty,  when  I  knew  it  not  by  mjr 
Own  fenfcs,  as  if  I  had  fb  received  it* 

630.  Hence,  the  rule  is  to  multiply  the' 
fraftions,  indicating  the  general  credibilities 

of 
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xyf  each  of  the  fucccffive  witneflcs  into  each 
other ;  the  produ<^  gives  tlie  aggregate  credi- 
bility of  all  the  vvitnefles. 

63  T .  As  the  credibilities,  thus  found,  con- 
tinually decreafe,  it  is  needlcfs  to  pufli  the 
calculation  further  than  the  point  at  which 
the  aggregate  becomes  doubtful;  that  is,  equal 
^  :  this  point,  if  the  credibility  of  each  of  the 

witneffes  be  fuppbfed  equal,  (for  inftancc— f) 

is  found  without  tedious  multiplications,  by 
dividing  the  given  credibility  by  its  deficiency^ 

and  multiplying  the  quotient  into—-;  thus 

the  original  credibility  being  -^,  it  is  not 
rendered  doubtful,  until  it  is  tranfmitted 
through  fix  witneffes;  for  the  deficiency  of — 

is  I.  and  i)  9  (9  ^nd9X-~-=6,  3. 

6^Z.  If  the  original  teftimony  of  each  of 

the  fucceeding  be  — ,  it  requires  only  a  fuc- 

ccflSon  of  three  witneffes  to  render  it  doubt- 
ful ;  for  the  deficiency  is  2;  and  z)  8  (4  arid  4 

X— =2,88,  and  ineffeft  -;^X-^X~-^. 

^>  10       /^J^^y  10         10         10        1000 

6^^.  If  the  credibility  of  the  original  tefti- 
mony were  ^,  it  would  become  doubtful  only 

hy 
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copy  is   not  barely  -^   of  that  -^,  but  ap- 

proaches  very  nearly  to  the  credibility  of  the 
firft  tcftimony ;  and  jthp  reafon  is,  that   the 
exigence  of  the  firfl  teftimony  being  permar 
ncntfor  a  number  of  years,  its  agreement  with 
the  copy  may  be  frequently  ex^^mined   and 
pertained,  and  if  important,  the  companion 
yriil  undoubtedly  be  often  ma.de  ;  ^hprf  as  ord 
teftimony  being  fugitive,  its  exiftence  paij  be 
proved  only  by  the  credibility  of  the  fecond 
witRcfs,  and  thf  e^ifteqce  of  thi?,  only  l^y  a 
t|iird  -vvitijcfs,   &p.     The  crjcdibiUty  of  the 
cc^y  IS,  therefore,  to  be  deduced  from  the 
probability  of  its  agreement  with  the  original, 
which  in  material  points,  expept  parfy  ?eal 
ipterfcrps,  is  jnjjefipitply  great. 

64^.  If  there  are  two  or  more  original 
written  tefti monies,  concordant  in  all  ma- 
terial points,  and  copies  are  taken  of  each^^  ^nd 
thefe  popics  ^re  found  to  agfee,  ^t  Ic^ft  in 
fubftance,  thpir  prpdibijity  with  fcfpeft  to  the 
objfift  teftifipd,  is  nearly  equal  to  thp  concor- 
dant original  teftipaqnies :  the  fame  obferva-: 
tion  extends  to  ^11  the  fuccpliive  copies,  and 
the  mqre  numerous  they  ate,  the  more  they 

flrengthen  each  other. 

643,  ^hc 
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inferred,  that  even  the  objcA  teftified  might 
become  dubious,  or  even  improbable;  but 
falfcly;  the  utmoft  that  can  be  inferred  is, 
that  it  may  be  left  deftitute  of  external  tefti* 
menial  proof,  but  its  infernal  prohahility  re- 
mains unaltered ;  and  in  many  cafes,  this  i$ 
I 

Sufficient  to  prove  its  exiftence.    This  always 

happens,  when  the  prefent  Hate  of  any  objecfl 

is  evidently  the  confequencc  of  lome  paft  facit. 

Thus,  if  we  had  no  human  teftimony  of  an 

univerfal  deluge,  the  confufed  heaps  of  marine 

ihells   frequently  found  *in  all  countries,  on 

the  fummit  of  high  mountains,  as  well  as  a 

few  feet  under  the  aAual  furface  of  the  earth, 

would  fufiiciiintly  prove  it.     If  we  had  no 

account   of  the   conqueft   of  Gaul  by    the 

Franks,  or  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  yet  the 

mixture  of  Teutonip  words  in  the  modern 

French   language,   and    of   Arabic    in    the 

.  Spaniih,  would  fufScicntly  prove  thele  fa.  ts^ 

to  fay  nothing  of  medals  and  other  mu.iU- 

ments. 

639.   The  above  obfetvations  relate  to  a 

Jingle  chain  or  leries  of  fucceifive  witiieirer. ; 

but  if  there  were  two  or  more  ccVatnal  leries 

pf  fucceifive  witnelfes  of  an  indifferent,  or 

Z  probable^ 

6 
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probable,  or  eyen  an  improbable  fad,  fufBcicntly 
credible  and  independent  on,  and  yet  agreeing 
with  each  other,  their  credibility  could  never 
become  dubious,  from  the  improbability,  that 
their  agreement  could  arife  from  any  thing 
elfe  but  the  reality  of  the  objeft  teftified. 
This  improbability  is  a$  the.  produ<9:  of  their 
deficiencies,  divided  by  the  product  of  tfap 
.chances  favourable  to  their  credit.  Thus,  if 
the  credibility  of  the  original  witncflcs   in 

cftch  icries  be  -^,  and  if  ther«  ar?  tw€?  col- 
lateral feries  of  concordant  witnefies,  the  d€« 
ficiency  of  each  original  witneft  will  be  two, 
and  the  chances  favourable  to  the  credit  of 
each,  eight;  the  improbability  of  their  agMe^ 
ment  from  any  other  cauie,  but  the^  reality  of 

the  objea  will  be  JJi=^-l-- JL;  and  if  there  he 
Uircc  fuch  feries^  the  improbability  will  b^ 
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SECTION  XX. 

OF   WRITTEN   TESTIMONIES. 

640.  Hitherto  we  have  confidered  fiiccef- 
fivc  tclHmonlcs  in  the  abftraft,  and  the  con*^ 
clufions  laid  down  relate  chicflj^  to  oral  tcfti- 
inonies;    but  the   credibility  of  teilimonies 
<x)n3mitted   to    writing,    is    vallly   ftrongcr, 
becauie  not  only  the  original  witnefs  has  more. 
2eifure  to  weigh  his  account,  and  render  it 
more  accurate,  and    his  teftimony   may  be 
preferved,  without  any  alteration,  at  lead  one 
ktmdred  years,  and  often  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years ;  but  alio,  bccaufe  within  that  fpacc 
of  time,  innumerable  copies  of  it  may  be 
taken,  and  if  taken,  it  is  fcarcc  poffibic,  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  them,  any  material 
error  can  be  committed,  or  at  leaft,  that  the 
fame  (hould  be  found  in  all  of  them ;  if  any 
fuch  be  committed,  it  would  eafily  be  cor- 
refted  by  reference  to  the  original. 

641.  Hence  if  the  credibility  of  a  written 

tcftimony  be  ^,  the  credibility  of  the  firft 

Z  z  copy 
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contemplating  thofe  that  dedrojr  this  im- 
preffion.  Hence>  thcfe  laft»  are  cither  &v€i^ 
looked,  or  flightly  furvcyed  ;  the  former  of 
courie  prevail,  and  the  objeA  appears  pro- 
bablcu 

645.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  daoger 
apprehended  is  inconfiderable,  and  our  ima- 
gination alarmed,  though  its  probability  may 
be  remote,   or  inconfidcrable,  fear  collc&s, 
and  attaches  our  attention  to  the  unfavourable 
chances  only;  VfC  become  incapable  of  ba- 
lancing them  w^ith  the  favourable,  and  the 
danger  is  confequently  magnified  much  above 
^  its  real  limits.  Under  the  dominion,  therefore/ 
of  intruding  padions,  we  can  form  no  true 
eftimate  of  probability.* 

*  See  I  Search,  p.  291,  and  328 ;  and  Leland  Deift. 
Writ^  Letter  Xt.  p.  1 76. 
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Section  xxi, 

•  r  THE  frOSililLITY  OF  DESOtttfO  tttft  f>tCfllU8 
OF  PHOBAfilLlTY  AND  dRBDIfetUXY  BY  NUMBSRS. 
RULES  FOR  THE  NOTATION  OF  CREDIBILITIBS,  ANT> 
THG  ADVANTAGES  RESULTING  FROM  SUCH  NO* 
TATION. 

646.  Jc  is  allowed^  that  the  chances  <>tk 
dice  .or  cairds,  arid  confequently  the  probabir 
lity  of  any  event  tclating  to  them,  may  be 
afcertained  with  the  greatefl  accuracy,  as  tha 
numbers,  favourable  and  unfavoxirable,  are 
accurately  known ;  but  it  is  thought  by 
many^  that  the  eftimation  of  the  events  of 
common  life,  arid  of  the  credibility  of  wk« 
neiTes  in  number^*  is  mpoifible ;  becaufe.  We 
have  no  {^andard  meafute,  wherewith  to 
compare  them,  no  units,  from  whofe  repetitioa 
a  riumbef  can  arife;  confequently,  thsit  all 
precii^  eftimation  .rouft  be  arbitrary^  and 
tbcinfore  ufdefs. 

647*  Nevcrthelcfs,  it  ihould  be  obierVed^ 
that  all   laeafures  were  originally  arbitrary;, 
and  became  fixed,  only  by  coriventidn  and 

Z  4  agreement 
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agreement.     Thus  a  foot  is  a  conventional 
quantity,  arbitrarily  fixed  upon,  and  without 
any  determinate  foundation  in  nature,    and 
therefore  different  in  different,countries.    The 
ianie  may  be  faid  o(  weigbtSf  and  of  measures 
of  capacity,  2is  tints  or  gallons;  and  of  mcafures 
of  qualities,  as  of  heat,  cold,  wt,  dry,  &c.  :  in 
the  fame  manner,  probability  and  credibility 
ace  real,  though  invifible  quantities,  of  which 
there  are  different  degrees,  which  have  their 
foundation  in  nature;  for  probability  is  founded 
on  the  number  of  cafes  in  which  an  event 
happened,  compared  with  the  whole  number 
m  which  it  happened  and  failed,  in  circum- 
ftances  fubflantially  the  fame.     And  in  the 
fame  manner^  credibility  is  grounded  on  the 
experience  we  have  had,  of  the  qualities  of  a 
witncfs,  requifjte  to  render  his  teftimony  more 
or  lefs  credible.     Thus,    we  every  day  fay, 
that    fome   events,    fonie   arguments,   fome 
opinions,  are  more  probable  than  others ;  that 
one  is  highly  probable,  dnothQt  fcarcefy  pro- 
bable, another  donhtfuU  another  improbable; 
and  we  arc  convinced,  that  the  teilimony  of 
Bergman    is   more    credible    than    that    of 
P^acelfus,  &c. 

Still 
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SECTION  XXI, 


•  r  THE  t>0Sil6lLITY  OF  DEKOTtr^O  tUtL  f>tdkU8 
OF  PHOBAfilLlTY  AND  CRBDifetLtTY  BY  NVMBSRS. 
RULES  FOR  THE  NOTATION  OF  CREDIfilLITIBS,  AN1> 
THB  ADVANTAGES  RESULTING  FROM  SUCH  NO- 
TATION. 

646.  Jc  is  allowed^  that  the  chances  <>tk 
dice  .or  cards,  arid  confequently  the  probabir 
lity  of  any  event  relating  to  them,  may  be 
afcertained  with  the  greatefl  accuracy,  as  tha 
numbers,  favourable  and  unfavoxirable,  are 
ftckmrately  known ;  but  it  is  thought  by 
many,  that  the  eftimation  of  the  events  of 
common  life,  arid  of  the  credibility  of  wk« 
nefles  in  number^,  is  mpoifible ;  becaufe.  We 
have  no  ilandard  meafure,  wherewith  to 
compare  them,  no  units,  from  whofc  repedtioa 
a  riumber  can  arife;  confequently,  thdt  all 
precii^  eftimation  ^muft  be  arbitraryi  and  , 
tb^nfore  ufdefs. 

647*  Nevcrthelcfi,  it  ihould  be  obierVed> 
that  all   meafures  were  originally  arbitrary;, 
and  became  fixed,  only  by  coiiventidn  aa4 
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the  degree  in  which  they  hold  a  witficfs 
credible,  and  this  is  better  than  yielding  to  a 
majority. 

648:  There  are  many  quantities,  the  ratios 
of  wbich^  to  other  quantities,  cannot  be  af^ 
certained>  yet  appro:simations  thereto  ard 
highly  ufeful.  Thus  the  ratio  of  the  diaineter 
of  a  circle  to  its  circumference,  cannot  h& 
exa^ly  ftated,  yet  none  will  deny  the  utility 
of  approximations  towards  it. 

649.  The  merit  of  painters  has  been  dc- 
duced  from  the  degrees  of  excellence  which 
they  have  feverally  attained,  in  the  diflFerent 
parts  of  that  art,  expreffcd  in  number^  as 
defign,  colourmg,  expre//ion,  and  compofitsottp 
multiplied  into  each  other.  See  Mem«  Of 
the  Roy.  Acad,  of  Paris,  for  175^- 

650*  The  principal  adrafitages  ariiiilg  from 
9  fpeci6c  notation  of  the  degrees  of  pr(>babtUty 
god  credibility,  are, 

Firili  that  it  fixes  the  vague  dtftin^^oni 
which  we  naturally  make  of  thefe  degrees^, 
teniders  them  inore  precife,  and  thus  enables  us 
to  deduce  conclufions,  other  wife  unattainable* 
Jfor  inftatice,  we  may  conclude  tbit,  in  ibme 
cftfes,  the  t^mony  of  two  doul?tful  witaefles 

is 
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is  more  credible  than  that  of  one  witnefs  of  krw 
credibility.  See  No.  590,  &c.  And  that  the 
opinions  of  two  phy  ficians  or  lawyers  of  inferior 
note,  may  poffibly  be  preferable  to  that  6f  one 
eminent  in  either  of  thole  profeffions.  Ncr; 
618.  And  this  obfervation  may  be  extended 
to  many  eafes^  that  occur  in  common  life, 
unlefs  fbme  paffion  or  partiality  interferes; 
for  when  tha^t  happens,  no  certain  eftimation 
of  probability  can  be  Jiad. 

Secondly,  it  enables  us  to  ftrike  a  balance 
betwixt  oppofite  probabilities,  or  teftimonies, 
and  Ihew  with  precifion,  which  of  them  i^ 
preponderant,  and  by  how  much. 

Thirdly,  as  in  a  courfe  of  years  we  ourftlvcs 
change  our  opinions,  calculation  may  {hew  us 
the  precife  weight  of  the  proofs  or  caufcs, 
that  induced  the  change. 

651.  Solidity  of  judgment  confifts  chiefly 
in  the  juft  eftimation  of  probabilities,  and 
when  the  rcquiiitc  data  are  known,  it  1$ 
feldom  that  any  miftake  can  occur ;  but  in 
many  cafes,  thefer  are  difficultly  procured. 

65a.  To  help  to  form  an  eftimate  of  the 
credibility  of  witneffcs,  whether  known  to  us, 
or  ab£>lutcly  unknown,  I  have  formed  the' 

followins 


I 


; 
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following  fcale;  which,  if  judged  defe<^ive, 
may  be  amended  by  others. 


12 


Vninawn,  and  of  the  loweft  clafs     - 
Ditto,  fwom      ^         -         -  "^ 


UnlndvoHy  but  of  fupcrior  condition,  - 
Ditto,  fworn       -         -         - 


20 


zo 


Known  and  credible         -         -       -^ 


Ditto,  fworn 
More  credible 
Sworn       - 


20 


More  credible         -         -         -       ^2 

iS 


20 

20 


Sworn       -         •         -         - 
Still  more  credible  - 

Sworn       -         •         -         .       -I£ 

Ofthehigheft  credibility  -       ^ 

and  this  is  not  increaied  by  an  oath. 

653.  In  affigning  to  any  perfon  a  particular 

r 

degree  in  this  fcale^  it  is  plain,  that  regard 
ihould  be  had  to  his  age,  education,  rank  in 
life,  and  general  cbajrader,  beiides  the  general 
qualifications  mentioned  No.  445,  &c. 

...   ^54-  The 


I 
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6^4,  The  credibility  o(  the  opinion  of  a 

profeiSonal  man,  is  in  general  as  his  repute  or 

lituation,  if  fairly  obtained.     Yet  there  are 

numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.     Many,  of 

the  highcft.  merit,  either  through  baihfulneis, 

or  indolence,  or  contempt  for  certain  artifices, 

have  aever  acquired  that  celebrity,  to  which 

thpir  acquirements  entitled  them.     For  iiji* 

fiance,   in   the  medical  profeffion,  the  late 

pr.  Black  j  and  in  the  legal,  Serjeant  Hawkins, 

who  was  named,  from  his  want  of  praftice, 

the  hrieflefs  Serjeant. 

6^^.  But  the  opinions  of  profcflional  men, 
can  fcldom  be  as  credible  as  the  teftimony  of 
a  credible  witnefs  to  a  faft,  and  commonly 
only  in  very  clear  cafes,  being  fqr  the  moft 
part  ponjeAuraL  Hence  I  eftimate  the  opi- 
nions df  perfons  of  the  higheft  repute,  at 

from  —  to  ~,  and  thofe  of  lower  repute,  at 
from  -r^  to  -? 

I  20  20 
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following  fcale ;  which,  if  judged  defcAire, 
may  be  amended  by  others. 

Vhinawn,  and  of  the  lowcft  clafs     -^ 
Ditto,  fworn      ^         -         "Id 

Unlnovon,  but  of  fu|)crior  condition,  -^ 
Ditto,  fworn       -         -         ^ 

Known  and  credible         -         - 
Ditto,  fworn       -         *         * 

More  credible 


Sworn 


io 

26 
ig 
20 
16 

20 

17 

20 


20 
i8 

20 


20 

2Q 


More  credible         •.         •         - 
Sworn       -         •         -         - 

Still  more  credible 

Sworn       -     —         -         -       -^ 

Of  the  higheft  credibility 

and  this  is  not  increaied  by  ah  oath. 

^53*  In  affigning  to  any  perfbn  a  particular 
degree  in  this  fcale^  it  is  plain,  that  regard 
ihould  be  had  to  his  age,  education,  rank  in 
life,  and  general  cbajrader,  beiides  the  general 
qualifications  mentioned  No.  445,  &c. 

.        .   654.  The 
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6^4*  The  credibility  o^  the  opinion  of  a 

profeflSonal  man^  is  in  general  as  his  repute  or 

iituation,  if  fairly  obtained-     Yet  there  are 

numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.     Many,  of 

the  highcft,  merit,  either  through  baihfulneis, 

or  indolence,  or  contempt  for  certain  artifices, 

have  aever  acquired  that  celebrity,  to  which 

thpir  acquirements  entitled  them.     For  in* 

fiance,   in   the  medical  profeffion,  the  late 

pr.  Black  j  and  in  the  legal,  Serjeant  Hawkins, 

who  was  named,  from  his  want  of  praftice, 

the  hrteflefs  Serjeant. 

6^^.  But  the  opinions  of  profcffional  men, 
can  feldom  be  as  credible  as  the  teftimony  of 
a  credible  witnefs  to  a  faft,  and  commonly 
only  in  very  clear  cafes,  being  fqr  the  moft 
part  ponjeAuraL  Hence  I  eftimate  the  opi- 
nions of  perfons   of  the  higheft  repute,  at 

» A       *  ft 
from  —  to  — ,  and  thofe  of  lower  repute,  at 


ao     •     ao* 
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SECTION  XXII. 

er  THE   PHOBABILITV,   MERIT,    AND   ]>£MfiKlT    or 

HUMAN   ACTIONS* 

6^6.  When  men  arc  free  from  phy ileal 
conftramt  or  rcftraint,  their  adlions  arc  the 
rieiults  of  the  aftual  conftitution  of  their 
minds,  and  of  the  general  motives  that 
Influence  the  human  will,  modified  by  cir- 
cumilances  peculiar  to  each  cafe. 

^57*  The  adual  conftitution  of  the  mind 
confifts  in  its  previous  difpofitio.ns,  arifing, 
partly  from  natural  temper,  partly  from 
education,  partly  from  preconceived  opinions^ 
habits,  company,  age,  obfervation,  and  ex- 
perience. 

658.  The  motives  that  generally  influence 
the  will,  are  natural  inflindl;  and  paflions^ 
whether  felfifli  or  moral,  benevolent  or  male- 
volent ;  their  energies  are  various,  in  difierent 
individuals,  iahd  in  all  modified  by  the  pre- 
fence  or  diftance  of  their  objcfts,  and  the 
facility,  or  difiiculty,  or  danger  to  be  encoun- 
tered 
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t^rcd  in  attaining  them.  Diftant  views  are, 
indeed,  generally  attributed  to  rea/an/  in 
contradiftinftion  to  pajfton ;  yet,  in  reality, 
reafon  does  no  more  than  difcovcr  the  impor- 
tance of  the  objeft,  and  the  means  of 
purfuing  or  avoiding  it ;  the  true  principle  or 
motive  of  its  purfuit  or  avoidance,  is  the 
paffion  it  excites. 

6^^.  Motives  of  any  particular  tendency 
arc  often  fo  complicated  with  thofe  of  an 
oppofite  tendency,  that  the  agent  himfelf 
Jiefitates,  which  of  them  helhallobey;  much 
more  mull  thofe,  who  attempt  to  conjeftujxj 
what  his  determination  Ihall  be. 

660.  However,  if  the  aftual  conftitution 
of  the  mind,  and  the  general  habitual  motive* 
pf  its  adiqns  were  known,  the  rcfulting 
determination,  might  in  moft  cafes  be  in- 

,  ferred,  to  a  great  degree  of  probability,  h% 
on  a  die,  having  c^g  faces  marked  with  an  ace, 
and  only  one  with  a  deuce,  we  rauft  judge 
the  turning  up  of  an  ace  moft  probable. 

661.  This  almpft  OQnilant  connexion  of 
human  aftions,  witlj  particular  knovrn  irlo-» 
tives,  has  been,  by  many,  confounded  with 
ncccffity,  bnt,  in  my  opinion,  yciy  unjuiUy ; 

for 
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for  a  being  cannot-  be.  deemed  to  aft  through 
ncceflity,  whdfe  choice  is,  in  all  cafes,  directed 
by  what  he  himfelf  thinks  bcft,  while  there 
is  fcarce  any  motive,  which  may  not,  in  fome 
point  of  view,  be  thought  beft  ;  or,  if  to  him 
apparently  equal,  the  very  neceffity  of  making 
Ibme  choice,  is  fufBcient  to  chufe  in  confor- 
mity to  one  or  other. 

662.  And  though  an  abiblute  certainty  of 
the   determination   be    unattainable   by  any 
but  Him  who  reads  all  hearts,  yet  in  fimple 
cafes,  experience  and  obfervation  inform  usP 
that  a  very  high  degree  of  probability  may  be 
obtained. 

66^.  As  human  adions  may  be  traced 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  conftitution 
of  the  agent,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  he* 
is  generally  governed,  fo  the  motives  may 
themfclves  be  difcovered,  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  conftitution  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  adions 
produced  by  him ;  fo  that  any  two  of  thefe 
being  known,  the  third  may  be^fairly  inferred^ 

^64.  The  merit  of  an  adion  conlifts  in 

its  conformity  to  jxioral  law,  in  oppofition  to 

all    occurring    difficulties,    and    under    the 

guidance  of  proper  motives. 

66^.  Dement 
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665*  Demerit,  on  the  contraiy,  or  guilt, 
ariies  from  a  wilful  bmcfa  of  that  law,  through 
the  influence  of  motiycs,  of  whofe  mbligni^ 
the  agent  is  conscious,  or  may  and  ou^t  to 
diibem. 

666.  Hence  it  frequently  happens,  that  as 
the  merit  or  demedt  of  a^ons  depend  chiefly 
on  the  motives,  from  whence  they  originate^ 
not  only  the  adion,  but  alfo  the  preirious 
mental  conftitution  or  charader  of  the  i^ent, 
and  the  circumjacent  circumilanccs,  ihouki  be 
luUy  oonfidered,  before  the  intention  or  nliottve, 
and  confequently  his  guilt  or  innocence,  can 
be  determined. 

667.  In  many  caics,  howerer,  the  ad  it&lf 
naturally  fuggefts  the  probabili^  of  a  depraved 
motive,  and  conftitution  of  mind :  and  dcta« 
iequently  requires  a  juftification  on  the  part 
of  the  agent,  as  may  thus  be  (hewn. 

668. .  Guiit  Gonfifts  in  a  wilful  tnm^effiba 
of  a  known  fnoral  law ;  a  law  in  moft  cg^ 
Icnown  to  (lU  mankind ;  its  knowledge  in 
particular  cf^fes,  m9j  therefore  be  ptchau^ 
that  is  afiufl||ed  as  c$rt^,  until  the  oonttatf 
appef HI*  li>  tlie  fame  maanet,  human  adli«ifi% 
being  feldoM^.  effe^  «f  eonihaiiir;  muft 

A%  be 
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Ve:  deemed  vi^ul,.  until  proMd  not  to  have 
been  fo. .  Now,  all  a^^ns  proceeding  from 
t^e  will  of  an  ageot  duly  infomied>  being  tbe 
fc^ts  of  fome  motives,  thoie  motives  that 
induce  a  wilful  tranfgreffion  of  the  moral 
Uw^  mv\ft  themfclTcs  l;>e  incompatible  with 
tha^  l^M,  or  at  leaft  be  deemed  fo,  until  th^ 

S9lU;?«i)ry'  appears. 

This  fubjea  is  well  illuftratcd  by  Mr.  Capcl 
\4?fft^  in  bis  Law  of  Evidence,  vol.  ii.  p.  879^ 
4(h  edition ;  which,  as  bis  iliuftration  relates 
tp  ^  mtttcr  of  the  greateft  im^portance,  and  o^ 
iHiiyerfal  concern,  I  fha^l  her^  fet  it  down  in 
his  own  words. 

**  :Prima  f^cie,  nothing  in  the  general 
Qppfid^ratioa  of  the  fad  at  large,  can  juftify 
one  man's  killing  another,  under  the  protect 
t^qn  of  the.  ianie  laws. 

'*  The  malice  tberdbre,  is  in  t^e  fa<% 
i^!(<s]£  without  jufHfiabk  caufe  ftiewn,  or  a 
l^til.excii&;  and  ibis,  will  be  accoT'ding  to 
tlii^  circufflfiances  proved,  if  '  the  evidence 
is.  of  killing  without  prowcatlon,"  (and  16 
li^;  on  the  defendant  to  ihe^ir  fuch  pr'Ovoca«* 
ti^n^as  tybo  Jaw  allows  in  exoufe^)  no  par>« 
(H3(eiM  VMlkc,  a»  we  have  feen,  needs  to  bo 

proved; 


.  %* 
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proved  ;  but,  if  the  defendant  prove  a  prove- 
cation  by  a^ault  for  itiftance,  of  the  dcccafed, 
the  prefumptioii  dgslitift  him  frbni  the  afiE  ^ 
killing,  is  now  r^htciied,  until  the  pfdfcciitoir 
fhew    that    fuch    provocation    v^4s    IbtigHt 
malicioufly  as  a  coloitt ;  fo  where  the  evidenc6 
tends  to  prove  '  the  killing  an  officer/  or  that 
the  party  '  who  killed/  was  comtnittih^  an 
unlawful  aft,  arid  that  death  enfued  to  fdtric- 
body  on  that  aftion  ;    or,  '  if  the  t&*  appears 
deliberate^    '    naturally'  tending*  to'  the  pcr-i 
forial  hurt  of  any  one,  '  and  prefumably  to 
death  /    in    thefe    '    feveral'    cafes    the   la# 
implies  the   circumftance  of  mdice,    ^    dijP- 
provable  by  various  evidence,  according  to  the 
general  or  fpecial    fafts  which  fupport   it;* 
and  this  implication  of  the  law  is  in  defence 
of  mankind:  for  all  tnalice  ('  which  in  the 
legal  fenfe  is  a  dtfpoJttioH  td  d&  an  tmlawfut 
a5i,^y  is  a  fecret  quality  of  the  mind :  arid  it 
is   the   faft  only   that    appears,    arid   caii  be 
brought  in  proof;  and  it  is  frorh  the  circiim- 
fiance  df  the  fad,  that  a  man  rinift*  colleH  tlie* 
offerice  of  the  mind,  *  and  the  legal  d'egrees 
of  that  offence  :     now,   when  2l   rniaii  kills 
another,  that  \s,  prima  facte,  (o  ill- nature'd^  arid' 

.    '         A  a  3  bloody 
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I 

bloody  an  adion,  that  it  is  prefumed  to  be 
malicious,  ^  till  the  contrary  be  proved  ;^  and^ 
therefore,  the  '  apparent*  offender,  to  cover 
himfelf  from  the  fuppofition  that  the  law  has 
made  in  tenderneis  to  mankind,  muil  ihew 
ibme  '  jufl  neceility,*  ibme  '   provocation/ 
or  ibme  accident,  in  '^  juftification,  extenua- 
tion, or  cxcufeof  the  fad;'  or,  if  he  cannot 
thus  mollify  or  excufe  the  adion,  the  fuppo* 
iitioo  of  the  law  remains,  and  he  ought  to  be 
puniihed  with  certain  death/* 


CHAFFER  VIII. 
SECTION  I. 

or  AXIOMS,   MAXIMS,   AND  APHORISMS^ 

66g.    Axioms  are    univerial    proportions^ 
whoi^  truth,  when  the  terms  which  exprcis 
them  are  underftood,  is  felf  evident. 

Thus  the  axiom,  whatever  is,  is,  every  one 
who  underilands  the  import  of  the  words 
wiat/iever,  and  is,  inftantly  pes^civcs  to  be 

true; 


■» 

I 
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true ;  but  thefe  terms  being  abftra^,  their 

fignification  is  »not  immediately  perceived  by 

children,  nor  by  perfons  in  a  itate  of  mental 

imbecility. 

670.  Mr.  Locke,  lib.  iv.  chap.  Tti.  fee.  io» 

is  partly  right  in  denying,  that  ^  they  arc  die 

principles  or  foundations  of  our  knowledge; 

for,  from  many  of  them,  noconcluiion  can  be 

drawn ;  as,  for  inftance,  from  that  here  quoted ; 

yet  there  are  others,  from  which  concluiions 

may  fairly  be  deduced.     Thus,  if  a  definition 

of   any   being   be    agreed   upon,    properties 

included  in,  or  excluded  from  that  definition, 

may  juftiy  be  inferred  or  denied,  as  the  cafe 

may  be,  from  the  principle  that  //  is  hnpoffihle 

to  'be  and  not  to  ie  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the 

Jame  rej^edi.     Thus,  if  it  is  allowed  that  'Qod 

may  be  defined  to  be  a  bcirig,  infinitely  per* 

fed,  and  that  veracity  is  a  perfection,  we  muft 

conclude,  that  veracity  is  afcribable  to  <3rod, 

other wifq  he  would  riot  be  infinitely  perfeA, 

and  confequently  would  he  and  not  he  God, 

which  is  impoifible.     In  the  fame  mann'er, 

the  unity  df 'God  may  be  proved,  and  thus 

alio  all  imperfcAions  are  excluded  from  his 

nature. 

A  a  3  671.  In 
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6^1.  In  geometry f  frequent  ufc  is  made  of 
a^m^;  Euclid  Uys  down  fcvei-al^  anci  on 
tk/em  re(t$  the  final  propf  of  his  demon -r 
fixations. 

Care  ipi)^  be  t^kcn,  that  axioms  be  pro- 
perly underftood*  Thvs,  that  the  whole  is 
e^ual  to  its  parts  coUeSi'm^ly  taken,  is  evident, 
y9\ktf^  it  i§  iin^^rftopd  that  none  of  thefp  parts 
include  the  other,  as  is  the  cafe  in  continued 
qv^aqtify;  but  if  apy  of  thcfe  parts  include, the 
o^cr,  (as  114  i^ympfals)  it  is  falfe ;  thus  y  sind 
6  arp  patt:$  of  i;},  but  as  8  includes  7,  tbefe 
npmbe^^f  taken  togctl^er,  exceed  12,  (ioce 
fW  amount  ^p  15. 

^j^.  M^'^s  apd  apiorifms,  arc  alfb  general 
truth^  bi^t  not  (elf  evident.  Iv\  escj^ermental 
i^w^^%^\\^y  ^ye  fumm^ries^  or  final  r(efid1:sj» 
fro^  n^rn^rpu^  £a(^s,  and  are  highly  ufeful, 
as.  fi:opathqni,,feveral  new  faft^  may  often  be 

de4u;cp4  l^}^  ?^?^^gy-  Infpeculaihc  fciences., 
fis  5c^^t2^phyfic§j  theology,  iporality,  jurifpru- 
d^5^^  logick,  &fc.  they  arc  cither  the  prin- 
pijl^<^'q5  the  io^f^edjatc  9^d  moil  general 
infpjf^npci,    from    th^    principles    of    thofe 

ciple,  that  veracity  is  one  of  the  attribut;^?  of; 

*  •  God, 


•  .     V 
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God,  it  is  inferred,  that  whatever  God  reveals 
is  true ;  and,  that  any  propo/itton  confirmed  hy 
miracles f  is  either  mediately  or  Immediately ,  (as 
the  cafe  niay  be)  revealed  hy  God;  on  thefe 
maxims,  both  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  reli- 
gions are  founded.  So  in  loglck,  that  things 
that  are  In  any  re/peSi  the  fame  volthp  or  eg^uql  to 
another,  are  In  the  fame  rejpe£ls  the  fame  wlth^ 
or  equal  to  each  other,  is  a  maxim,  on  vrbida^ 
all  reafoning  is  founded ;  and  demonfbratioxiA 
ah  ahfurdo,  on  the  maxim  that  of  two  con* 
tradidory  propofitions,  if  one  be  falfc,  the. 
other  muft  be  true.  So  in  chronology^  and 
crltlcj/tn,  certain  canons  or  maxims  arc  e^a^, 
bliihed,  by  the  application  of  wbfch^  maa^fv 
fafts  are  afcertained,  or  reje<Sled,  &c. 

6y^,  Locke  alfo  well  obfer\es,^t/jiat  axioms., 
and  maxims  being  well  underftood,  and  rcn 
dered  familiar,  are  very  convenient  in,  ratifym^f 
and  as  it  were  fealing  the  conviftion  of  ioty^e  ^ 
particular  truths,  which  are;  Ihewn  to  agree 
with  them,  and  are  left  fkmiliar,  and  in  fd^ 
not  originally  derived  from  them.* 

SECTIOIf 

*  In  the  iith  fe£Hoa  of  the  chaptti^  above  ^Mt^^  hd  ' 
ufes  the  word  revelation  in  a  new^  and  ttierefb^ef  impro^r  ' 
(cnfe|  (ajUDgi  that  when  we  find  out  an  idea,  by  whofe 

A  a  4.  interventioa 
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SECTION  II. 

or   SOME   GENERAL  DEFINITIONS. 

674.  To  under/land,  is  to  diicern  a  relation ; 
thus  to  underftand  v^ords,  or  terms,  or  propo- 
#tiofis»  is  tp  difcem  their  iignification.  To 
onderftand  a  language,  is  to  diicern  the  iigiii- 
Ccation  of  its  words  and  idioms.  A  relation 
is  ptrfe£ify  difcerned,  when  its  fubjedl,  term, 
and  foundation,  are  known;  but  imperfeSfy^ 
if  dnly  the  fubjeft  and  term,  or  only  the 
ibt^^  and  fbundatioA  are  known. 

6y$.  To  Itnow  a  thing,  or  the  truth  of 
a  propofition,  is  to  judge  it  on  proper  motives 
to  be  true,  or  to  be  convinced  of  its  truth. 
To  kaow  a  fcience,  is  to  difcem  the  truths, 
•ad  Uk  foundations  of  tbofe  truths,  which  it 

ifUcrventton  the  connexion  of  two  others  is  diicovefed, 
this  is  a  revekuion  from  God,  by  Ae  voice  ofreafon.  What 
he  adds  of  revelation  by  the  voice  of  thf^fpirit^  is  mere 
emt,  which,  from  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  he  was  obliged 
ta  chime  with  ^  and  what  he  fays  of  reafon,  being  a  reve- 
htio^,  be  coDlradkAs^  lib,  i?.  chap,  xvtti.  fee.  2 . 

contains*' 
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contains.  Thtas^  to  know  a  fajft,  is  to  judge 
if  it  be  true»  either  on  the  teftimony  of  our 
ieniest  as  having  witnefled  it,  or  by  confciouf- 
neis  or  demonftration,  or  on  other  indubitable^ 
teflimony ;  thus  I  know  my  own  perceptions 
by  confcioufnefs,  the  truth  of  the  proportions 
of  Euclid  by  demonftration,  and  that  there 
was  iiich  a  king  as  William  the  Conqueror, 
fUch  an  emperor  as  Auguftus,  &c.  by  indubi* 
table  tefttmony.  Hence  knowledge  and  cer* 
tainty  are  nearly  the  fame ;  knowledge  de- 
noting judgment  or  convidlon,  and  certainty 
the  reliance  or  afiurance  of  the  truth  of  that 
judgment.  However,  knowledge  founded  on 
any  foreign  tcftimony  is  indireff,  ^d  more 
commonly  called  belief;  yet,  may  I  not  fay,  / 
inaw  the  fun  rofe  inany  years  hefcre  I  was  born, 
or  that  I  had  an  anceftor  2000  years  ago  ? 

676.  To  conceive  a  thing,  is  to  fornpi  an^^ 
idea  or  an  adequate  notion  of  it.  Tli^iis  if 
any  thing  be  explained  or  defcribed  to  me,  if 
I  can  form  an  idea  or  adequate  notion  of  it, 
I  may.  iay ./  concetve  it.  So  if  I  read  a 
deicription  of  London,  and  from  that  deicrip* 
tion  I  can  form  an  idea  of  it,  I  may  iay^ 
I  conceive   what  fort  of  town  it  is ;  but  I 

canx>ot 
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cazmot  conceive  a  trktngllb^  f>m  of.Whcxfe  iidcs 
is  equal  to  the  other  two>  (9t  I  can.  form  no 
idea  of  fuch  a  trian^e. 

6py.  Thefe  three. terms  are  frequently  ufed 
indifcriminately,  in.  comman  language*   siknd 
even  in  philoibphical  difquifit ions ;  which  oc- 
caiions  much  ccipfuiion.     Thus  a  pctfan  is 
faid  toinorv  a  language;  whcrea8>  it  wDuld  be 
more  proper  to.  fay,  he  underftands  a  language. 
Some  proportions  may  be  imperfectly  undef * 
ftood^  which  can  by  no  means  be  conceived^ 
Thus  when  it  is  faid,  that  the  World  was 
created^  the  propofition  may  be  undet{k>od, 
dtherwife  it  could  not  be  afBrmed ;  but  it 
cannot  be   conceived^  as  of  the  |)owcr  by 
which  it  was  effected;  no  adeq.uate  notioa 
can  be  formed. 


SECTION  ni. 

OF  OBVXftJkjL   LOGICAL  ^MI>   PHlUOSOf HrCAL   MAXISIS^. 

678.  AV  terms  are  more  or  lefs  inlelftgibk^ 
vohoje  Jignification  is  more  or  lefs  perfe£fly 
blown,.  Thus,  men  blind  from  their  nativity, 

may 


^ 
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inay  neverfchelefs  fojrm  fomc  nQtioUi  though 

not  ^n  idea,  of  lijght  and  colours ;  fince  Drav 

Saundcrfon  and  Moys,  who  were  thus.cir^ 

cun^ft^nped,  have  beea  enabled  to  give  Ice*- 

turcs  on  optick§,  and  certainly  knew  marc  of 

the  properties  of  light  and  colours,  than  the 

generality  of  mankind.  See  37a,   Thus,  terms 

^crxQtiXi^  fefifihie  obje<3:s,  or  other  flates  of  the 

miud,   known  only   by   confcionfmfsp  or .  by . 

itltlmatc  conviclian  and  reajbii^  a$  the  exiilence 

of  our  own  mind ;  or  by  analogy,  as  the  e:Kiil* 

cnce  of  other  minds ;  or  oi privations,  as  dark*^ 

ncfs,  blindnefs,  filence;   or   of  negations,  as, 

impoflibility,  non-exiftencc,  annihilation,  lUr 

hility   or  nothing:  or  complex   terms,  that 

denote  an   uujknown  objeSi,   together  with  ^. 

known    relathn    to   a    inown    ohje^St,   or .  to^ 

an  unknown  ftatc  of  a  known  object,  are  alia 

intelligible;  thus  x+i  =  ^/ z.    Here  x  is  aa 

ujiknowi;!  quantity,  and  ^^4-  ^  is  a  complex 

term  :  =  denotes  the  relation  jto  the  kjoowa 

quantity  :?,  a§  docs  the  cvbiq  root  the.  ua-* 

kn^w^i  ^rapifot  of  a  particular  intelUgiblc, 

ft2^te*of  that  complex  term,  or  terms  ^ at  dc- 

note  the  unhiown  caufes  gf ^wpttr/?  effeSts,  ba^ force,, 

attra^ion,  eJe^ricai  or  magnetic  powers^  &;c, 

6yg.  Terms 
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6yg.  Terms  that  denote  a  htownfaS^  though 
mnneBed  with  an  unknown  caufe  or  circufnfian^ 
ceSf  are  petfeSlly  intelKgible,  as  nutrition,  vege- 
tation, fccrction,  elcAricity,  magnctirm,  &c. 

For  wc  cannot  deny  general  and  well-known 
fiidb,  of  which  there  mult  be  fome  mode  of 
caufation,   (nor    consequently   deny  under- 
Handing  the  meaning  of  the  terms  that  ex^ 
prefs  iiich  fads,  together  with  their  unknown 
mode  of  caufation,)  merely  becauie  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  immediate  or  general  cauies 
of  thofe  fads ;  or  how,  or  in  what  manner, 
or  by  what  degrees,  or  for  what  end,  they 
operate ;  or  of  the  preceding  or  concomftant 
cifcumilances^    An  American  favage  cannot 
underftand    how    Europeans    convey    their 
thoughts  to  one  another  by  writing,  and  yet 
maay  of  thofe  lavages  are  well  acquainted 
with  that  fad. 

6So.  Complex  terms  that  exprefs  what  is 
ividentfy  repugnant^  (as  a  round  fquare,)  are 
anrntelDgible ;  for  the  iignification  of  the  one 
is  incompatible  with  the  iignification  of  lite 
other.  Such  terms  may  be  called  repugnant. 
(So  Berkeley,  Min.  Philof.  Dialogue  y,  {k: 
vi.)  and  Mem.  BerL  1789,  429. 

681.  Simple 
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68i.  Simple  or  compkx  terms^  to  it 
uninteiligible  Jigfi^cation  is  ^xeJ,  mc 
denomhioted  unintelligible  \  thus  tbe 
mtmld  of  BufTon,  is  a  complex  unintelligible 
term.  So  alio  the  Archeta  of  StahU  and  the 
Jubftantial  forms  of  the  peripatetics. 

Such  terms  may  alio  l>e  csH^tAfenfelefs^  and 
the  potentia  animqfiica  of  Borelli,  lib.  ii.  de  vi 
percuifionis.    Sec  i  Baxter  23. 

6Bt.  Cotf^lex  terms  that  denote  fonnevohat 

phyjically  impoffihle^  are   intelligible y    but  not 

tho/e  that  expre/s  a  metaphyseal  or  mathematical 

mpojffibility.    Thus  we  underftand  what  is 

meant  py  perpetual  motion,  or  the  philo/ophers 

Jlone^   for  the  impoilibility  of   thefe  arifes 

merely    from   their  inconiiftcncy   with   the 

law9  of  corporeal  nature^  which  the  Author  oC 

nature  may  fufpend  or  vary.     But  metaphyii-* 

cal  Of  mathematical  impo(fibilities>  imply  a 

pontradi^ion ;  fuch  as   a  mortal  and  u^ytift 

God^  a  triangle,  one  of  whofejides  is  as  long  as 

the  other  two,  &c. ;  thefe  alfo  may  bo  caUcd 

repugnant. 

683.  Terms-tavoMchnoJSgn^cation^wbetfm^ 
^1^,  or  ifnaiogkal,  or  relative,  is^xed,  artijf 
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626.  But  If  the  credibilities  of  the  oppofitc 
witnefles  be  unequdl,  the  rcfulting  ftate  of  the 
faft  may  be  found  by  the  formula  N6.  62^2^ 


With  reJ^Sl  to  confradi^ory  Original  ITef- 

timonies. 

6%*/*  The  credibility  of  thefe  is  calculated 
n  that  of  contrary  teftimotiies ;  the  only 
difierence  is,  that  one  muft  be  true,  and  the 
other  falfc,  whereas  contrary  teftimonies  may 
be  both  falfe. 

62,%.  The  method  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hume,  in  his  Effay  on  Miracles,  p.  344,  345^ 
for  comparing  and  balancing  contradiAory 
teftimonies,  confifts  in  deducing  the  h^erior 
credibility  from  the  fuperior ;  the  remainder, 
be  fays,  will  fhow,  how  much  the  fuperior  is 
weakened.  If  fo,  this  al)furdity  would  follow, 
that  the  credit  of  the  moft  refpedlable  witncfs 
would  be  deftroyed  by  the  opposition  of  olic 
whofe  credibility  is  doubtful;  for,  fuppofe  the 

credibility  of  the  one  to  be  -^,  and  -of  the 
other   only  -^,  then  ^=-^,  which  being 


10 
^-,  then  ^:    „ 

below 
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l>clow4-j  denotes  improbability,  or  incredibi- 
lity. In  the  above  cafe,  the  credit  of  the 
firft  phyiician  would  by  fuch  fubtraxflioa  be 

reduced  t©  — • 


SECTION  XIX, 

OF  SlfCQESSIVE   OR   TRANSMITTED   T£SJIMONl£S* 

5:39.  '^  ^  relates  to  me  a  faft,  which  he 
heard  from  B,  and  that  B  heard  it  from  C, 
and  that  C  heard  it  from  D,  and  that  D  was 
the  immediate  witneis  of  the  fad,  here  is  a 
fail  conveyed  to  me  through  four  witncfles ; 
but  there  is  but  one  witnefs  to  the  faft, 
namely  D.  And  beiides  this  principal  fa<3:^ 
there  arc  three  diftinA  Jnhordtnate  fads, 
namely,  that  D  reported  it  to  C,  that  C 
reported  it  to  jB,  and  that  B  reported  itto  A\ 
each'of  theife  can  atteft  no  more,  than  hisp.wii 
reception  of  the  ia<%,  from  the  next  prececfing 
witnefs,  and  of  the  pcrfons  through  whom  h« 
was  informed  it  w»  co'nveyed. 

Hesice  it  »  piiiin^    that  -the    aggregate 

credibility 
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68^.  A^opofitlon  not  underwood)  anic^ft^ 
quently  while  fo  uninteUigihk,  by  (be  per/on  to 
whom  it  is.pr6pofed,  cannot  be  direiffy  beUe%Kd, 
or  denied  by  bim,  but  it  may  be  believed  of 
rejeSed  by  birn  indire^ly,  infer entially^  that  is^ 
bn  proper  extrin^c  proof ;  for  truth  confifts  ia 
the  reality  of  the  relation  betwixt  the  fubjc6| 
and  attribute  of  a  propofition.  Then  if  the 
iignification  of  neither  of  them  is  known,  it 
li  plain  their  relation  to  each  other  cannot  be 
difcerned,  nor  confcquently  can  the  truth  of 
the  propofition  be  diredly  and  explicitly  bc- 
Heved*  Yet  ivhere  fufRcient  extrinfic  reafona 
iatre  adduced,  for  believing  that  the  terms  are 
mtelligible  to  others,  and  hot  mere  enopt^ 
founds,  and  thbt  a  relation  betwixt  them  doea 
exift,  the  propoiition  may  be  afliented  to,  and 
tbixs  may  indire<%ly,  and  infcrentially  be  be- 
lieved* .Thus,  as  Dr*  Watts  remarks,*  if  a 
fkilful  mathematician  Ihould  tell  a  ploughman 
that  an  ellipfi^  is  made  by  afe^ikn  of  a  cone,  the. 
peafant  may  believe  him,  though  he  does  not 
underftand  what  is  meant  by  a  cone  ^  or  an 
ellip/ls.     Thus  alfo,  an  illiterate  perfon  wha 


P.  2IJ» 

cannot 
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of  each  of  the  fucccffivc  witneflcs  into  each 
other ;  the  produ<5l  gives  the  aggregate  credi- 
bility of  all  th^  vvitneiles, 

631.  As  the  credibilities,  thus  found,  con- 
tinually decreafe,  it  is  ncedlcfs  to  pufh  the 
calci^lation  further  than  the  point  at  which 
the  aggregate  becomes  doubtful;  that  is,  equal 
-§- :  this  point,  if  the  credibility  of  each  of  the 

^'itneffes  be  fuppofed  equal,  (for  inftance-~f) 

is  found  without  tedious  multiplications^  by 
dividing  the  given  credibility  by  its  deficiency, 

and  multiplying  the  quotient  into-^;  thus 

the  original  credibility  being  —-,  it  is  not 
rendered  doubtful,  until  it  is  tranfmitted 
through  fix  witneffes;  for  the  deficiency  of — 

is  I.  and  i)  9  (9  ^ndpX-^=6,  3. 

6^Z'  If  the  original  teftiraony  of  each  of 

the  fucceeding  be  -^,  it  requires  only  a  fuc- 

ccffion  of  three  witneffes  to  render  it  doubt- 
ful ;  for  the  deficiency  is  2;  and  5)  8  (4  and  4 

X— =2,88,  andineffea-^X-^X—^. 

6 S3'  I^  ^^^  credibility  of  the  original  tefti* 

mpny  were  —,  it  would  become  doubtful  only 
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probable,  or  even  an  improbable  fad,  fufficicntly 
credible  and  independent  on,  and  yet  agreeing 
with  each  other,  their  credibility  could  never 
become  dubious,  from  the  improbability,  that 
their  agreement  could  arife  from  amy  thing 
elfe  but  the  reality  of  the  objeft  teftified* 
This  improbabih'ty  is  a$  the.  produ<3:  of  thci? 
deficiencies,  divided  by  the  produdl  of  thq 
.chances  favourable  to  their  credit.  Thizs,  if 
the  credibility  of  the  original  witneflcs   in 

each  ierie^  be  — ,  and  if  ther^  ar?  twa  col-i 

lateral  feries  of  concordant  witnefies,  the  <!€«• 
ficiency  of  each  original  witnefs  will  be  two, 
and  the  chances  favourable  to  the  cre^t  of 
each,  eight;  the  improbability  of  thdr  agvee^ 
ment  from  any  other  caufe,  but  the  reality  &f 

the  objcft  will  be  |~5c-^=s-^;  and  if  tikcrc  be 

three  fuch  feries,  the  improbability  witl  b? 
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SECTION  XX. 

OF   WRITTEN   TESTIMONIES. 

640.  Hitherto  wc  have  confidered  fuccef- 
five  tciHmonics  In  the  abftraft,  and  the  coti'^ 
clufions  laid  down  relate  chiefljr  to  oral  tcfti- 
monies;    but  the   credibility  of  tefilmonies 
committed   to    writing,    is    valUy  ftrongcr, 
becauie  not  only  the  original  witnefs  has  more, 
Icifure  to  weigh  his  account,  and  render  it 
more  accurate,  and   his  teftimony   may  be 
preferved,  without  any  alteration,  at  Icaft  one 
hundred  years,  and  often  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years ;  but  alfo,  bccaufe  within  that  fpacc 
of  time,  innumerable  copies  of  it  may  be 
taken,  and  if  taken,  it  is  fcarce  poffibic,  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  them,  any  material 
error  can  be  committed,  or  at  leaft,  that  the 
fame  (hould  be  found  in  all  of  them ;  if  any 
fuch  be  committed,  it  would  ealily  be  cor- 
refted  by  reference  to  the  original. 

641.  Hence  if  the  credibility  of  a  written 

tcftimony  be  ^,  the  credibility  of  the  firft 

Z  z  '  copy 
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copy  Is   not  barely  —   of  that  -~,  but  apr 

proaches  very  nearly  to  the  credibility  of  the 
firft  tcftimony ;  jand  ^hp  reafon  is,  that  the 
exiftence  of  the  lirft  tcftimony  being  permar 
ncnt  for  a  number  of  years,  its  agreement  with 
the  copy  may  be  frequently  exf^mined  and 
;ifccrtaincd,  and  if  important,  the  comparifon 
ivill  undoubtedly  be  often  made  ;  \yhcr?p.s  oral 
tcftimony  being  fugitiye,  its  exiftence  paiv  be 
proved  pnly  by  the  credibility  of  the  fccond 
witRcfs,  and  thf  exifteqce  of  thi§,  qnly  by  a 
tjiird  witijcfs,  &p.  The  credibility  of  the 
ccfpy  is,  therefore,  to  be  deduced  from  the 
probability  of  its  agreement  with  the  original, 
which  in  material  ppints,  expcpt  parfy  ?cal 
ipterferps,  is  in^Jefipitply  great. 

642*    If  tl^ere  arc  two  or  more  original 

m 

ivritten  tcftimonics,  concordant  in  all  mj^* 
tcrial  points,  and  copies  are  taken  of  each,  ^nd 
thefc  copies  ^rc  found  to  ag^ree,  ^t  Icaft  in 
fubftance,  thpir  credibility  with  ^refpcft  to  the 
objfift  teilifipd,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  concor- 
dant original  ^eftdjiionies :  the  fame  obfcrva- 
tion  extends  to  ^11  the  fucceiEve  copies,  and 
the  mqre  numerous  they  arc,  the  more  they 
strengthen  each  other, 

^43*^he 
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^  64^.  Tfic  true  reafon^  why  the  copy  ^f  a 
deed,  whofe  conformity  with  the  origitlal  is 
well  attefted,  is  ri^fufed  to  be  received^ as  a 
proof  in  our  courts  of  juftice  is,  that  with^ 
holding  the  original,  when  it  can  be  produced^ 
induces  ibme  fufpicion  of  fraud ;  for  if  the 
original  be  proved  to  be  loft,  or  adcidentalTy 
deftroycd,  the  produ^ion  of  a-  fcopy  is 
allowed. 

Of  illnfve  Probahilitf.  ^  ^^^ 

644.  Under  this  head  I  comprehfend  every 
imaginary  probability,  derived  from  fources 
thjit  have  no  connexion  with  the  reality  of  tht 
objed;  fuppofed  probable,  originating  from 
hope,  fear,  hatred,  or  fbme  other  ftrong  paflion. 
That  fuch  illufions  (hould  exift,  is  indeed 
furprifing,  yet  daily  experience  may  fully 
convince  us,  that  we  moft  readily  believe 
what  we  wifh  to  be  true ;  or,  at  leaft,  we  be- 
lieve it  more  firmly  than  we  ftiould,  if  wc 
were  lefs  interefted  in  its  truth,  or  had  wiflied 
it  to  be  falfe.  We  find  a  degree  of  pleafurc, 
in  contempljating  the  objeft  and  the  reafons 
favourable  to  its  exiftence,  and  of  pain,  in 

Z  ^  contemplating 
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contemplating  thofe  that  deilrojr  this  am- 
preifion.  Hence>  thefe  laft,  are  cither  over- 
lookedj  or  llightly  furvcyed  ;  the  former  o( 
courfe  prevail,  and  the  objedt  appears    pro- 

baUcu 

645.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  danger 
apprehended  is  inconfiderable,  and  our  ima- 
gination alarmed,  though  its  probability  znay 
be  remote,   or  inconfiderable,  fear  collet, 
and  attaches  our  attention  to  the  unfavourable 
chances  only;  we  become  incapable  of  ba- 
lancing them  v^ith  the  favourable,  and  the 
danger  is  confequently  magnified  much  above 
^  its  real  limits.  Under  tiie  dominion,  therefore, 
of  intrading  pafQons,  we  can  form  no  tg\x 
eftimate  of  probability.* 

*  See  I  Search,  p.  291,  and  328 ;  and  Leland  Deifi. 
Writ^  Letter  Xt.  p.  176. 
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Section  xxi. 

•  t  THE  ^3Sil6lLITY  OF  DESOttHO  ttlA  fitdllUS 
OF  P&OBABILITY  AND  CRBDlKlLtTY  BY  NVMBSRS. 
RULES  FOR  THE  NOTATION  OF  CREDIfilLXTIBS,  ANT> 
THG  'ADVANTAGES  RESULTINO  FROM  SUCH  NO- 
TATION. 

64.6.  Jc  is  allowed,  that  the  chances  dft 
6icejoT  cards,  drid  confequently  the  probabi-r 
Uty  of  any  event  delating  to  thenii  may  ho 
ascertained  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  as  thd 
numbqrg,  favourable  and  unfavourable,  are 
accurately  known ;  but  it  is  thought  by 
many,  that  the  efiimation  of  the  events  of 
com  ];xK>h  life,  alid  of  the  credibility  of  wit- 
neifes  in  numbers,  is  mpoifible ;  becaufe,  we 
have  no  flandard  meafufe,  wherewith  to 
compare  them,  no  units,  from  whofe  repetitioioi 
a  fiumber  can  arife;  confequently,  thcit  all 
preciic  eilimation  muft  be  arbitraryf  and 
tb^refore  ufelefs. 

647*  Ncverthelcfsl,  it  fhould  be  obferfed^ 
that  all   medfures  were  originally  arbitrary;, 
and  became  fixed,  only  by  convention  add 

Z  4  agreemcn^L 
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agreement. .  Thus  a  foot  is  a  cbtiventional 
quantity^  arbitrarily  fixed  upon,  and  without: 
any  determinate  foundation  in  nature,  and 
therefore  different  in  difFerent,countries,    The 
fame  may  be  faid  o(  weights ^  and  of  mcafures 
€>f  capacity  I  as  Joints  or  gal/ons;  and  of  meafures 
of  qualities,  as  of  heat,  cold,  wt,  dry,  &c. :  ia 
the  fame  manner,  probability  and  credibility 
a^e  real,  though  invifiblc  quantities,  of  which 
there  are  different  degrees,  which  have  their 
foundation  in  nature;  for  probability  is  founded 
on  the  number  of  cafes  in  which  an  event 
happened,  compared  with  the  whole  number 
in  which  it  happened  and  failed,  in  circum* 
fiances  fuWlantially  the  fame.     And  in  the 
fame  manner,  credibility  is  grounded  on  the 
experience  we  have  had,  of  the  qualities  of  a 
witncfs,  requifjte  to  render  his  teftimony  more 
or  lefs  credible.     Thus,    wc  every  day  fay, 
that    fome   events,    fonie   arguments,   fomc 
opinions,  are  more  probable  than  others ;  that 
one  is  bigify  probable,  dnother /carcefy  pro* 
bable,   another  doubtful,  another  improbable ; 
and  we  are  convinced,  that  the  teftimony  of 
Ikrgman    is    more    credible    than    that    of 
Pai'acelfus,  &c. 

Still 
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Still  it  may  be  replied,  **  that  of  fenfible 
quantities  or  qualities  we  may  have  feniibld 
meafures,  but  of  inviiible  quantities,  fuch  a^ 
the  different  degrees  of  pfobability  refpeAing 
human  events,  of  of  credibility,  knowledge, 
iritegrity,  &c.  we  can  have  no  determinate: 
taieafure,  by  which  to  eftimate  their  inequa^ 
lity."     Yet  the  contrary  is  well  known ;  the 
ratio  which  the  value  of  any  thing  bears  to 
the  value  of  any  other  thing,  is  an  invifiblc 
quantity,   which    is  fettled,    merely  by  the 
eftimation  of  the  parties   concerned  ;   thus, 
the  value  of  a  horfe  may  be  deenicd  fuperlor 
or  equivalent  to   that  of  a  certain   number 
of  cows  or  (heep,  &c.  a  number  f$:ttled  by 
eftimation.    Fc^r  the  convenience  of  all  par- 
ties, this  value  is  eili mated  by  certain  quan* 
titles  of  coin,  and  thus  money  becomes  the 
flandard,  to  which  all  valuation  is  referred^ 
Now,  the  different  degrees  of  probability,  arc 
equally    referable,     and,   in   fad,    are    daily 
referred  to  that  ilandard,  by  infurers,  whether 
of  lives,  or  houfes,  or  voyages,  &c.  grounded 
on  experience  of  the   number  of  times  the 
event  infured  has  happened  or  failed,  in>  a 
certain  number  of  years.     A  jury  may  fettle 

thfc 
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the  degree  in  which  they  hold  a  witliefs 
credible,  and  this  is  better  than  yielding  to  si 
majority. 

648.  There  are  many  quantities,  the  ratios 
of  which,  to  other  quantities,  cannot  be  af^ 
certained>  yet  appro2;imations  thereto  aref 
highly  ufefuL  Thus  the  ratio  of  the  diameter 
of  a  circle  to  its  circumference,  cannot  hi: 
cxa&ly  ftated,  yet  none  will  deny  the  utility 
of  approximations  towards  it. 

649.  The  merit  of  painters  has  been  dc- 
duced  from  the  degrees  of  excellence  which 
they  have  feverally  attained,  in  the  different 
parts  of  that  art,  exprefTed  in  number^  as 
de/lgn,  colouring^  exprejjionp  and  compofitioftp 
multiplied  into  each  other.  See  Mem.  Of 
the  Roy.  Acad,  of  Parisi,  for  1755- 

650.  The  principal  advantages  ariiiitg  frotii 
9  fpecific  notation  of  the  degrees  of  probability 
and  credibility,  are, 

Firfti  that  it  fixes  the  vague  dtflindliont 
which  we  naturally  make  of  thefe  degreesgr, 
renders  them  inore  precife,  and  thus  enables  u 
to  deduce  conclufions,  otherwife  unattainable* 
]For  inftatice,  we  may  conclude  that,  in  ibma 
ca£bs>  the  t^itimony  of  two  doulttful  witDeffes 

is 
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is  more  credible  than  that  of  one  wltnefs  of  krw 
credibility •  Scfc  No.  590,  &c.  And  that  the 
opinions  of  two  phyficians  or  lawyers  of  inferior 
note,  may  poffibly  be  preferable  to  that  of  one 
eminent  in  either  of  thofe  profeffions.  Nor; 
6iS.  And  this  obfervation  may  be  extended 
to  many  cafes,  that  occur  in  common  life, 
unlefs  fome  paffion  or  partiality  interferes; 
for  when  tha(t  happens,  no  certain  eftimation 
of  probability  can  be  liad. 

Secondly,  it  enables  us  to  ftrike  a  balance 
betwixt  oppoiite  probabilities,  or  teftimonies,    . 
and  Ihew  with  precifion,  which  of  them  if? 
preponderant,  and  by  how  much. 

Thirdly,  as  in  a  courfe  of yearswe  ourfelvcs 
change  our  opinions,  calculation  may  fliew  us 
the  precife  weight  of  the  proofs  or  caufes, 
that  induced  the  change. 

651.  Solidity  of  judgment  confifls  chiefly  " 
in  the  juft  eflimation  of  probabilities,  and 
when  the   rcquiiite  data   are   known,  it  is 
ieldom  that  any  miflake  can  occur ;   but  in 
many  cafes,  thefe  are  difficultly  procured. 

65  a.  To  help  to  form  an  eflimate  of  the 
credibility  of  witnefTcs,  whether  known  to  us, 
or  abfblutcly  unknown,  I  have  formed  the 

following 
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following  fcale;  which,  if  judged  defc<aivej 
may  be  amended  by  others. 


ZJB 


20 


Vnknowri,  and  of  the  lowed:  clafs 
Ditto,  fworn      -         -         -        '^ 

Unkn&uon,  but  of  fuperior  cdnditioti. 
Ditto,  fworn       -         -         - 

Known  and  credible         *         - 
Ditto,  fworn       -         •         - 

More  credible         .         •         . 


Sworn 


2.Q 

26 
20 

2L 

19 


i8 

20 

20 


20 
2Q 


More  credible         ^         -.         -► 
Sworn       -         •         -         - 
Still  more  credible 

Sworn       -         -         -         -       4? 
Of  the  higheft  credibility 
and  this  is  not  increafed  by  an  oath. 

^53'  I^  affigning  to  any  perfon  a  particular 
degree  in  this  fcale^  it  is  plain,  that  regard 
ihould  be  had  to  his  age,  education,  rank  in 
life,  and  general  chapdter,  befides  the  general 
qualifications  mentioned  No.  445,  &c. 

.  ^54-  The 
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6^4.  The  credibility  oi^  the  opinion  of  a 

profeilional  man,  is  in  general  as  his  repute  or 

iituation,  if  fairly  obtained.     Yet  there  arc 

numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.     Many,  of 

the  highcft.  merit,  either  through  baihfulneis, 

or  ipdolcncc,  or  contempt  for  certain  artifices^ 

have  aever  acquired  that  celebrity,  to  which 

thpir  acquirements  entitled  them.     For  ia* 

ftance,   in   the  medical  profeffion,  the  late 

pr.  Black  j  and  in  the  legal,  Serjeant  Hawkins, 

who  was  named,  from  his  want  of  prafticc, 

the  hrieflefs  Serjeant. 

6^^.  But  the  opinions  of  profcflional  men, 
can  feldom  be  as  credible  as  the  teftimony  of 
a  credible  witncfs  to  a  fad:,  and  commonly 
only  in  very  clear  cafes,  being  fqr  the  moft 
part  ponjcftuniL  Hence  I  cftimate  the  opi- 
nions of  perfons   of  the  highefk  repute,  at 

from  ~  to  — ,  and  thofe  of  lower  repute,  at 

'  20  20 
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6i6.  But  if  the  credibilities  of  tlic  oppofitc 
^^itnefies  be  nnequdl,  the  refulting  ftate  of  the 
faft  may  be  found  by  the  formula  No.  6z2. 


Witb  reJj^Sl  to  contraii^ory  Origmal  Tef- 

timonies. 

627.  The  credibility  of  thefe  is  calculated 
fts  that  of  contrary  teftimotiies ;  the  only 
difierence  is,  that  one  muft  be  true,  atid  tht 
other  falfc,  whereas  contrary  teftimonies  may 
be  both  falfc. 

62S.  The  method  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hume,  in  his  E^ay  on  Miracles,  p.  344,  345, 
for  comparing  and  balancing  contradiAory 
tcftimonres,  confifts  in  deducing  the  h^erior 
credib^ity  from  the  fuperior ;  the  remainder, 
be  fays,  will  fliow,  bow  much  the  fuperior  is 
weakened.  If  fo,  this  atfurdity  would  follow, 
that  the  credit  of  the  moft  refpeftable  witncfs 
would.be  dcftroyed  by  the  oppofition  of  one 
whofe  credibility  is  doubtful ;  for,  fuppofe  the 

credibility  of  the  one  to  be  -p^,  and  of  the 

other    ody  -^,  tbca  ^=s-^,   which  being 

bcloTV 
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l>elow|-,  denotes  improbability^  Of  incredibi- 
lity. In  the  above  cafe,  the  credit  of  the 
firih  phyiician  would  by  fuch  fubtra&ioa  be 

reduced  to  — • 


SECTION  XIX, 

V   SlfCqESSIVJB   OR  XaANSMiTTJSD   T£STIMONl£S. 

6^g.  If  A  relates  to  me  a  faft,  which  he 

heard  from  B,  and  that  jB  heard  it  from  C, 

smd  that  C  heard  it  from  D,  tod  that  D  was 

the  immediate  witneis  of  the  fad^  here  is  a 

faft  conveyed  to  me  through  four  witnefles; 

but  there    is  but  one  witnefs  to   the   faft, 

namely  D.     And  beiides  this  principal  faft^ 

there    arc    three    diftinA  Juhordinate    fa<^, 

namely,  that   D  reported   it  to  C,  that  C 

reported  it  to  B,  and  that  B  reported  it  to  ^ ; 

eachof  thefe  can  att^ft  nomore^  than  bisPM^n 

reception  of  the  feft,  from  the  next  preceding 

witnefs,  and  of  the  perfons  through  whom  he 

ym  infornsed  it  ws^  conveyed. 

Heft^e  k  »  plnin^    that  -the   aggregate 

credibility 
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credibility  of  thcfc  witneffcs  cannot  bo 
culated  like  that  of  fimultaneous  witxiefics, 
by  multiplying  the  chances,  favourable  t:o  the 
truth  of  each,  into  each  other,  as  in  No,  583  ; 
for  there  all  the  teftimonies  were  fuppofed  to 
bear  upon  one  faft,  but  here  they  all  relate  to 
different  fa6ts,  namely,  their  feveral  receptions 
of  the  principal  faft.     Let   us  fuppofc    the 
general  credibility  of  each  of  thefe  witneflcs 

be  known,  and  to  be,  forinftance,  -^f  thexi'X 

have  ^  of  a  certainty,  that  A  received  the 
report  from  B ;  but  though  the  general  cre- 
dibility of  B  is  alfo  luppofed  to  be  -^,  yet 
that  he  received  this  report  from  C,  I  have 
only  the  probability  of  the  ^  wrhich  I  rc-^ 

ceived  from  A,  that  Is,  ---  of  B\  — •     For,  if 

J?  made  the  report  immediately  to  myfclf,  f 
could  have  no  greater  probability  of  its  truth, 

than  -^  by  the  fuppofition ;  and  it  were  ab- 

furd  to  fuppofe,  I  could  have  the  fame  portion 
of  certainty,  when  I  knew  it  not  by  my 
dwn  fenfcs,  as  if  I  had  fb  received  it. 

630.  Hence,  the  rule  is  to  multiply  the 
fraftions,  indicating  the  general  credibilities 

of 
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of  each  of  the  fucccffivc  witncflcs  into  each 
other ;  the  produft  gives  the  aggregate  credi- 
bility of  all  the  vvitneflcs. 

^31.  As  the  credibilities,  thus  found,  con- 
tinually deereafe,  it  is  needlcfs  to  pufh  the 
calculation  further  than  the  point  at  which 
the  aggregate  becomes  doubtful;  that  is,  equal 
•§• :  this  point,  if  the  credibility  of  each  of  the 

witnefles  be  fuppbfed  equal,  (for  inftance— >) 

is  found  without  tedious  multiplications^  by 
dividing  the  given  credibility  by  its  deficiency^ 

and  multiplying  the  quotient  into  —-;  thus 

the  original  credibility  being  —-,  it  is  not 
rendered  doubtful,  until  it  is  tranfraitted 
through  fix  witnefles;  for  the  deficiency  of— 

is  i.and  i)  g{g^ndgx-^=6,  3. 

6^Z*  If  the  original  teftimony  of  each  of 

the  fucceeding  be  ~y  it  requires  only  a  fuc- 

ccffion  of  three  witnefles  to  render  it  doubt- 
ful; for  the  deficiency  is  3  and  :?)  8  (4  and  4 

X-=2,88,  andinefFeft-^X^X—-^. 

^33'  If  the  credibility  of  the  original  tefti- 
mony were  ^,  it  would  become  doubtful  only 


( 


by   72  tranfriliflioris-  and  if  it  wcfe  ^^i  ^t 

J    '  '  1000 

would  require  a  fucceflSon  of  699*  witncffcs, 
to  render  the  ci'edibility  doubtful. 

634.  If  in  the  relation  of  m<ydern  fafts,  the? 
original  witriefs  is  not  named  or  unknown, 
and  the  fadl  fuch  as  fhould  not  be  preiumed^ 
or  is  deftitute  of  internal  probability,  it  fcems 
to  me,  that  the  fuccceding  relaters  of  the  fa^ 
ate  not  entitled  to  any  credit. 

635*  But  it  feems  otberwlfe  as  to  the  re*» 
laters  of  antient  ie^j^^^  as  many  anticnt  tefti- 
monies  are  irrecoverably  loft,  in  which  the 
original  witnefs  niight  have  been  mentioned*  . 

^2J^.  If  any  of  the  fucceffive  witneffes  arc 
of  dubious  credibility,  or  through  credulity 
unworthy  of  credit,  the  whole  chain  is  in- 
terrupted, and  the  fuceeeding  witnefTes  def- 
titute of  fupport. 

^•^"j.  If  any  of  the  fucceflivc  witneflet. 
fhould  vary  from  the  preceding,  or  the  origi- 
nal tcftimony,  by  the  addition  or  fubtradion 
of  fome  circumftances,jct  this  does  not  alter 
bis  credibility  as  to  the  fubftancc  of  the  fa^. 
See  No.  60:2,  &c. 

638.  From  the  weaknefs  and  contirltial 
4ccrcafe  of  fucceffive  tcftimony,  fome  have 

infeirred^ 
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inferred,  that  even  the  objcA  teftified  might 
become   cJuhious^   or   even    improbable;    but 
falfely;  the  utmoft  that  can  be  inferred  is, 
that  it  may  be  left  deftitute  of  external  tefti- 
rnonial  proof,  but  its  internal  prohahility  re- 
mains unaltered ;  and  in  many  cafes,  this  is 
fufficient  to  prove  its  exiftence.    This  always 
happens,  when  the  prefent  ftate  of  any  objeft 
is  evidently  the  confequencc  of  fome  paft  fact. 
Thus,  if  we  had  no  human  tcftimony  of  an 
univerfal  deluge,  the  confufed  heaps  of  marine 
ihells   frequently  found 'in  all  countries,  on 
the  fummit  of  high  mountains,  as  well  as  a 
few  feet  under  the  a6lual  furface  of  the  earth, 
would  fufiicii^ntly  prove  it.     If  wc  had  no 
account   of  the   coaqueft   of  Gaul  by    the 
Franks,  or  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  yet  the 
mixture  of  Teutonic  words  in  the  modern 
French   language,    and    of   Arabic    in    the 
.  Spani(h,  would  fufficiently  prove  thele  favts, 
to  fay  nothing  of  medals  and  other  muuu- 
ments. 

639.    The  above  obfetvations  relate  to  a 

^ngle  chain  or  leries  of  fucceifive  witnelfe!^ ; 

but  if  there  were  two  or  more  coJlatnul  leries 

of  fucceilive  witnelfes  of  an  indifferent,  or 

Z  probabk^ 
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by   72  tranfnrfiffioris-  and  If  it  wcfe  ^^/  ^t 

J       '  '  xooo 

would  require  a  fucceflSon  of  699  •witncffcs, 
to  render  the  ci'edibility  doubtful. 

634.  If  in  the  relation  of  modern  fafts,  thcf 
original  witiiefs  is  not  named  or  unknown^ 
and  tlic  fadl  fuch  as  fhould  not  be  preiumed^ 
or  is  deftitute  of  internal  probability,  it  fcems 
to  me,  that  the  fuccceding  relaters  of  the  fe^ 
ate  not  entitled  to  any  credit. 

^35^  But  it  feems  otherwlfe  as  to  the  re* 
latcrs  of  antient  fafts,  a&  many  anticnt  teftl- 
monies  are  irrecoverably  loft,  in  which  the 
original  witnefs  niight  have  been  mentioned-  . 

6^6.  If  any  of  the  fucceilive  witnefles  arc 
of  dubious  credibility,  or  through  credulity 
unworthy  of  credit,  the  whole  chain  is  ixt^ 
tcrrupted,  and  the  fucceeding  witnelTes  def- 
titute of  fupport. 

^^y.  If  any  of  the  fucceflivc  witneflet. 
fhould  vary  from  the  preceding,  or  the  origi- 
nal tcftimony,  by  the  additiorl  or  fubtradion 
of  fome  circumftances,jct  this  does  not  alter 
bis  credibility  as  to  the  fubftancc  of  the  fa^. 
See  No.  6oz,  &c. 

638.  From   the    weaknefs   Mid   contirltial 

4ccrcafe  of  fucceffive  tcftimony,  fome  have 

* 

infeirred^ 
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inferred,  that  even  the  objcA  teftified  might 
become  {fubious,  or  even  improbable;  but 
falfcly;  the  utmoft  that  can  be  inferred  is, 
that  it  may  be  left  deftitute  of  external  tefti* 
monial  proof,  but  its  internal  prohahility  re- 
mains unaltered  ;  and  in  many  cafes,  this  is 
» 

fufficient  to  prove  its  exiftence.    This  always 

happens,  when  the  prefent  ftate  of  any  objeft 

is  evidently  the  confequencc  of  iome  paft  fact. 

Thus,  if  we  had  no  human  tcftimony  of  an 

univerfal  deluge,  thd  confufed  heaps  of  marine 

ihclls   frequently  found  *in  all  countries,  oa 

the  fummit  of  high  mountains,  as  well  as  a 

few  &et  under  the  a6lual  furface  of  the  earth, 

would  fufiicLsntly  prove  it.     If  wc  had  no 

account   of  the   conqueft   of  Gaul  by    the 

Franks,  or  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  yet  the 

n)ixture  of  Teutonic  words  in  the  modern 

French   language,    and    of   Arabic    in    the 

-  Spaniih,  would  fufficiently  prove  thele  fa/rs, 

to  fay  nothing  of  medals  and  other  muau- 

ments. 

639.    The  above  obfetvations  relate  to  a 

Jingle  chain  or  kries  of  fucceifivc  witneire^ ; 

but  if  there  were  two  or  more  ccVatnal  leries 

gf  fucccfiive  witnefles  of  an  indifferent,  or 

Z  probabk^ 
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probable,  or  eyen  an  improbable  fad,  fufficicntl  j 
credible  and  independent  on,  arid  yet  agreeing 
with  each  other,  their  credibility  could  never 
become  dubious,  from  the  improbability,  that 
the'r  agreement  could  arife  from  any  thing 
elfe  but  the  reality  of  the  objcft  tefUficd* 
This  improbability  is  a$  the.  produft  of  thci? 
deficiencies,  divided  by  the  product  of  thp 
.chances  favourable  to  their  credit.  Thus,  if 
the  credibility  of  the  original  witneffcs  in 

each  feries  b0  -^,  and  if  there  ar?  tw^  coU 

lateral  feries  of  concordant  witnefies>  the  dcf 
ficiency  of  each  original  Avitneft  will  be  two, 
and  the  chances  favoui^able  to  the  crextit  of 
each,  eight;  the  improbability  of  their  a^Evo^ 
ment  from  any  other  caufe,  but  the  reality  of 

the  objcft  will  be  f^'c-l-ss™;  and  if  Aerc  be 

tliree  fiich  feries^  the  improbability  will  b^ 


»  f 
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SECTION  XX. 

OF   WRITTEN   TESTIMONIES. 

640.  Hitherto  we  have  coniidered  fuccef- 
five  teftimonics  in  the  abftraft,  and  the  con-^ 
clufions  laid  down  relate  chicfljr  to  oral  tefti- 
monies;  but  the  credibility  of  teilimonies 
committed  to  writing,  is  valUy  ftronger, 
becauic  not  only  the  original  witnefs  has  more, 
leifure  to  weigh  his  account,  and  render  it 
fnore  accurate,  and  his  teftimony  may  be 
prefcrved,  without  any  alteration,  at  Icaft  one 
hundred  years,  and  often  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years ;  but  alfo,  bccaufe  within  that  (pace 
of  time,  innumerable  copies  of  it  may  be 
taken,  and  if  taken,  it  is  fcarce  poffible,  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  them,  any  material 
error  can  be  committed,  or  at  leaft,  that  the 
fame  (hould  be  found  in  all  of  them ;  if  any 
fuch  be  committed,  it  would  eafily  be  eor- 
refted  by  reference  to  the  original. 

641.  Hence  if  the  credibility  of  a  written 

tcftimony  be  —,  the  credibility  of  the  firft 

Z  z  '  copy 
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copy  is   not  barely  ~   of  that  -^,  but   apr 

proaches  very  nearly  to  the  credibility  of  the 
firil  teftimony ;  and  jthp  reafon  is,  that    the 
exigence  of  the  firfl  tcftimony  being  pcrma-r 
nentfor  a  number  of  years,  its  agreement  ivith 
the  copy  may  be  frequently  examined    and 
pertained,  and  if  important,  the  comparison 
will  undoubtedly  be  often  made  ;  ^hcrpp-s  oral 
tcftimony  being  fugitiyc,  its  exiftcncc  pa^  be 
proved  only  by  the  credibility  of  the  iecond 
yi^iti^eisy  and  thg  exifteqcc  of  thi?,  only  l?j  a 
tjiird   witi^efs,   &.c.     The  credibility  of  the 
cc^y  is,  therefore,  to  be  deduced   from   the 
probability  of  its  agreement  with  the  original, 
•which  in  noaterial  ppints^  ^xpcpt  parfy  ?cal 
ipterferps,  is  }i:>(iefipitely  great. 

642.  If  there  arc  two  or  more  original 
written  tcftimonics,  concordant  in  all  m^- 
terial  points,  and  copies  are  taken  of  eaich,  ^nd 
thcfc  popics  ^re  found  to  agfee,  ^t  Icaft  in 
fubftance,  their  credibility  yy^ith  ^cfpcft  to  the 
objeA  teftifigd,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  concor- 
dant original  treftipponiea :  the  fame  obferva- 
tion  c:|ctends  to  all  the  fuccpffivc  copies,  and 
the  mqre  numerous  they  are,  the  more  they 
ilrcngthcn  each  other. 

643, -The 
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-  643-  The  true  reafon,-  why  the  copy  i?fa 
deed,  whofe  conformity  tvith  the  origiilal  i3 
well  attefted,  is  r^fufed  to  be  received  ^  as  a 
proof  in  our  courts  of  juftice  is,  that  with^ 
holding  the  original,  when  it  can  be  produced^ 
induces  fbme  fufpicion  of  fraud;  for  if  the 
original  be  proved  to  be  loft,  or  aCcidentalTy 
deftroycd,  the  produ^ion  of  a  topy  is 
allowed. 


Oftlhijive  Prohahilfty. 


'V 


644.  Under  this  head  I  comprehend  every 
imaginary  probability,  derived  from  fources 
th^t  have  no  connexion  with  the  reality  of  the 
objcift  fuppofed  probable,  originating  from 
hope,Jear,  hatred,  or  Ibme  other  ftrong  paflion. 
That  fuch  illufions  (hould  exift,  is  indeed 
furprifing,  yet  daily  experience  may  fully 
convince  us,  that  we  moft  readily  believe 
what  we  wifji  to  be  true ;  or,  at  Icaft,  we  be- 
lieve it  more  firmly  than  we  (hould,  if  wc 
were  lefs  interefted  in  its  truth,  or  had  wiflied 
it  to  be  falfe.  We  find  a  degree  of  pleafiire, 
in  contemplating  the  6bje<ft  and  the  reafbns 
favourable  to  its  exiftence,  and  of  pain,  in 

Z  ^  contemplating 
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contemplating  thofe  that  dcdcoj  thb  ux*- 
preifion.  Hence>  thcfc  laH,  are  cither  6yel^ 
looked,  or  lllghtly  furvcyed ;  the  former  of 
oourie  prevail,  and  the  objedt  appears  pro- 

bable« 

645.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  danger 
apprehended  is  inconiiderable,  and  onr  ima^ 
gination  alarmed,  though  its  probability  may 
be  remote,  or  inconiiderable,  fear  collefls, 
and  attaches  our  attention  to  the  unfavourable 
chances  only;  we  become  incapable  of  ba- 
lancing them  with  the  favourable,  and  the 
danger  is  confequently  magnified  much  above 
^  its  real  1  imi ts.  Under  the  dominion,  therefore, 
of  intruding  pailions,  we  can  form  no  tnie 
eftimate  of  probability.* 

*  See  I  Search,  p.  291,  and  328;  andLebnd  Deift. 
Writen,  Letter  Xt.  p.  iy6. 
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SECTION  XXI. 


#r  THE  fOS^IBILITY  OP  DEKOftrfO  tkti  f>tCftltfi8 
OF  PHOBABILITY  AND  dRBDlftlLtXY  BY  NUMBBRS. 
RULES  FOR  THE  NOTATION  OF  CREDIfilLITIBS,  AN1> 
THE  ADVANTAGES  RESULTINO  FROM  SUCH  NO- 
TATION. 

645.  ]t  is  allowed,  that  the  chances  oti 
dice  .or  cards,  drid  confcquently  the  probabi-f 
Uty  of  any  event  tclating  to  them,  may  be 
afcertained  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  as  thd 
numbqrs,  favourable  and  unfavourable,  are 
aciouratdy  known ;  btit  it  is  thought  by 
many,  that  the  eftimation  of  the  events  of 
common  life,  aM  of  the  credibility  of  wk« 
nefles  in  numbers,  is  mpoffible ;  becaufe.  We 
have  no  i^andard  meafute,  wherewith  to 
compare  them,  no  units,  from  whofe  repetition 
a  ftumber  can  arife;  confcquently,  thcit  all 

■ 

precife   eftimation  jnuft   be   arbitrary^    and  . 
tbdrofore  ufelef9. 

647*  Nevcrthelefi,  it  fhould  be  obferVed> 
that  all   medfures  were  originally  arbitrafy;. 
and  became  fixed,  only  by  coitventida  add 

Z  4  agreenuntu 
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agreement.     Thus  a  foot  is  a  conventional 
quantity*  arbitrarily  fixed  upon,  and  without 
any  determinate  foundation  in  nature,   and 
therefore  different  in  different^countries.    The 
fame  may  be  faid  o(  weights y  and  of  mcafures 
of  capacity,  ^s  pints  ox  gallons  \  and  of  meafures 
of  qualities,  as  of  heat,  cold,  wt,  dry,  &c.  r  in 
the  fame  manner,  probability  and  credibility 
ai^  real,  though  invifiblc  quantities,  of  which 
there  arc  different  degrees,  which  have  their 
foundation  in  nature ;  for  probability  is  founded 
on  the  number  of  cafes  in  which  an  event 
happened,  compared  with  the  whole  number 
in  which  it  happened  and  failed,  in  circum- 
ftances  fubdantially  the  fame.     And  in  the 
fame  manner,  credibility  is  grounded  on  the 
experience  we  have  had,  of  the  qualities  of  a 
witncfs,  requisite  to  render  his  teftimony  more 
or  lefs  credible.     Thus,    we  every  day  fay, 
that    fomc   events,    fonie   arguments,   fome 
opinions,  are  more  probable  than  others ;  that 
one  is  b^ily  probable,  another  y^arc^^  pro* 
bable,  another  doubtful,  another  improbable; 
and  we  are  convinced,  that  the  teftimony  of 
]^rgman    is    more    credible    than    that    of 
Palracelfus,  &c. 

Still 
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Still  it  may  be  replied,  "  that  of  fenfiWe 
quantities  ot  qualities  wc  may  have  fenfible 
meafures,  but  of  inviiible  quantities^  fuch  2tB 
the  different  degrees  of  probability  refpeAing 
human  events,  or  of  credibility,  knowledge, 
integrity,  &c.  we  can  have  no  determinate 
meafure,  by  which  to  eftimate  their  inequa^ 
lity/'     Yet  the  contrary  is  well  kitown ;  the 
ratio  which  the  value  of  any  thing  bears  to 
the  value  of  any  other  thing,  is  an  invifible 
quantity,   which    is  fettled,    merely  by   the 
eilimation  of  the  parties   concerned  ;   thus, 
the  value  of  a  horfe  may  be  deenicd  Juperior 
or  equivalent  to   that  of  a  certain   number 
of  cows  or  (hecp,  &c.  a  number  f$;ttled  by 
eftimation.    Fo^  the  convenience  of  all  pari- 
ties, this  value  is  eilimated  by  certain  quan«* 
titles  of  coin,  and  thus  money  becomes  the 
ftandard,  to  which  all  valuation  is  referred* 
Now,  the  different  degrees  of  probability,  arc 
equally    referable,     and,  jn   fa<fl,   are    daily 
referred  to  that  flandard,  by  infurers,  whether 
of  lives,  or  houfes,  or  voyages,  &c.  grounded 
on  experience  of  the   number  of  times  the 
event  infured  has  happenec^  or  failed,  in*  a 
ceftain  number  of  years.     A  jury  may  fettle 
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the  degree  in  >%'hich  they  hold  a  wkaefs 
ciedible*  and  this  is  better  than  yielding  to  a 
majority. 

648^.  There  are  many  quantities,  the  ratios 
of  which^  to  other  quantities^  cannot  be  af^ 
certained>  yet  approximations  thereto  ard 
highly  ufefuU  Thus  the  ratio  of  the  diameter 
of  a  circle  to  its  circumference,  cannot  be 
exa^ly  dated,  yet  none  will  deny  the  utility 
of  approximations  towards  it. 

649.  The  merit  of  painters  has  been  dc- 
duced  from  the  degrees  of  excellence  which 
they  have  feverally  attained,  in  the  different 
parts  of  that  art,  expreifed  in  number^  as 
de/ign,  colouring,  exprejim^  and  compofitionp 
multiplied  into  each  other.  See  Mem.  Of 
the  Roy.  Acad,  of  Paris,  for  175^- 

650.  The  principal  adrantages  ariiiitg  frona 
9  fpecific  notation  of  the  degrees  of  probabilitjr 
»od  credibility,  are, 

Firili  that  it  fixes  the  vague  dtftindtionm 
which  we  naturally  make  of  thefe  degrees^, 
tenders  them  more  precife,  and  thus  enables  us 
to  deduce  conclufions,  other  wife  unattainable* 
Jot  inftatice,  we  may  conclude  that,  in  ibmo 
oifesi,  the  teiiimony  of  two  doubtful  witnefles 

15 
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IS  more  credible  than  that  of  one  wltnefs  of  low 
credibility.  See  No.  590,  &rc.  And  that  the 
opinions  of  two  phy  ficians  or  lawyers  of  inferior 
note,  may  poflibly  be  preferable  to  that  of  one 
eminent  in  either  of  thofe  profeffions.  Ng; 
618.  And  this  obfervation  may  be  extended 
to  many  cafes,  that  occur  in  common  life, 
unlefs  ibme  paffion  or  partiality  interferes; 
for  when  that  happens,  no  certain  eftimation 
of  probability  can  be  had. 

Secondly,  it  enables  us  to  firike  a  balance 
betwixt  oppofite  probabilities,  or  teftimonies, 
and  Ihew  with  precifion,  which  of  them  is 
preponderant,  and  by  how  much. 

Thirdly,  as  in  a  courfe  of  years  we  ourfelvcs 
change  our  opinions,  calculation  may  ihew  us 
the  precife  weight  of  the  proofs  or  caufes, 
that  induced  the  change. 

651.  Solidity  of  judgment  confifb  chiefly 
in  the  juft  eftimation  of  probabilities,  and 
when  the  requifite  data  are  known,  it  is 
ieldom  that  any  miftake  can  occur ;  but  in 
many  cafes,  thefc  are  difficultly  procured. 

65a.  To  help  to  farm  an  eftlmate  of  the 
credibility  of  witnefTcs,  whether  known  to  us, 
or  ab£>lutely  unknown,  I  have  formed  the 

following 
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following  fcalc;  which,  if  judged  dcfeAive, 
may  be  amended  by  others. 

Vttinowri,  and  of  the  lowcft  clafs     -^ 
Ditto,  fworn      ^         -         -        '* 

Unlnovon,  but  of  fuperior  condition. 
Ditto,  fworn       -         -         - 

•  * 

Known  and  credible         -         - 

Ditto,  fworn       -         i         • 

More  credible         -         •         . 


Sworn 


20 

20 

20 

26 

20 

if. 

20 

17 

20 


20 

20 

iS 


20 

2d 


More  credible         ^  •  - 

Sworn       -         •  •  - 

Still  more  credible  * 

Sworn       •     ^  .  .       -^ 

Of  the  higheft  credibility 

and  this  is  not  increafed  by  an  oath. 

€ss-  In  affigning  to  any  perfon  a  particular 
degree  in  this  fcale>  it  is  plain,  that  regard 
ihould  be  had  to  his  age,  education,  rank  in 
life,  and  general  chafadter,  befides  the  general 
qualifications  mentioned  No.  445,  &c. 

.        .        ^54.  The 
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6^4.  The  credibility  oi^  the  opinion  of  a 

profeflionai  man,  is  in  general  as  his  repute  or 

fituation,  if  fairjy  obtained.     Yet  there  are 

numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.     Many,  of 

the  higheft.  merit,  either  through  baihfulneis, 

or  indolence,  or  contempt  for  certain  artifices, 

have  uever  acquired  that  celebrity,  to  which 

thpir  acquirements  entitled  them.     For  ia* 

fiance,   in  the  medical  profeflion,  the  late 

pn  Black;  and  in  the  legal,  Serjeant  Hawkins, 

who  was  named,  from  his  want  of  praftice, 

the  hrieflefs  Serjeant. 

6^^.  Bujt  the  opinions  of  profcffional  men, 
can  feldom  be  as  credible  as  the  teftimony  of 
a  credible  witnefs  to  a  fad:,  and  commonly 
only  in  very  clear  cafes,  being  fqr  the  moft 
part  f  onjcfturaL  Hence  I  eftimate  the  opi- 
nions of  perfons   of  the  highcft  repute,  at 

from  ^  to  —3  and  thofe  of  lower  repute,  at 
from  ~  to  rr? 


SECTION 


(  $s^  ) 


SECTION.  XXII. 


er  THE   PROBABILITY,   MERIT,   AN0  DEMBRIT 

HUMAN   ACTIONS. 


6^6.  When  men  arc  free  from  phy ileal 
conftraint  or  reftraint,  their  adllons  arc  the 
rbfults  of  the  aftual  conftitution  of  their 
minds,  and  of  the  general  motives  that 
injSuence  the  human  will,  modified  by  cir- 
cumilances  peculiar  to  each  cafe. 

^S7*  '^^^  a6lual  conftitution  of  the  mind 
confifts  in  its  previous  difpofitions,  arifing, 
partly  from  natural  temper,  partly  from 
education,  partly  from  preconceived  opinions, 
habits,  company,  age,  obfervation,  and  ex- 
perience. 

658.  The  motives  that  generally  influence 
the  will,  are  natural  inflincfl  and  paiiions^ 
whether  felfifli  or  moral,  benevolent  or  male- 
volent ;  their  energies  are  various,  in  different 
individuals,  iahd  in  all  modified  by  the  pre- 
{cncc  or  diftance  of  their  objcdls,  and  the 
facility^  or  difiiculty,  or  danger  to  be  encpun- 

tered 
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tcrcd  in  attaining  them.  Diftant  views  arc, 
indeed,  generally  attributed  to  rea/an/  in 
contradiftinftion  to  pajfton ;  yet,  in  reality, 
reafon  does  no  more  than  difcover  the  impor- 
tance of  the  objefl,  and  the  means  of 
purfuing  or  avoiding  it ;  the  true  principle  or 
motive  of  its  purfuit  or  avoidance,  is  the 
paffion  it  excites. 

6g^.  Motives  of  any  particular  tendency 
are  often  fo  complicated  with  thole  of  an 
oppofite  tendency,  that  the  agent  himfcK 
hcfitates,  which  of  them  hefhall  obey;  much 
more  mull  thofe,  who  attempt;  to  conjeftute 
what  his  determination  (hall  be. 

660.  However,  if  the  aftual  conftitutioii 
of  the  mind,  and  the  general  habitual  motive! 
pf  its  adians  were  known^  the  rcfulting 
determination,  might  in  moft  cafes  be  in-« 

.  ferred,  to  a  great  degree  of  probability.  A$ 
on  a  die^  having  gg  faces  marked  with  an  ace, 
apd  o^ly  one  with  a  deuce,  we  rauft  judge 
the  turning  up  of  an  ace  moft  probable. 

661.  Tl^is  almoft  cqnftant  connexioa  of 
human  aftions,  witlj  particular  kuown  taiQ^ 
tives,  has  been,  by  many,  confounded  with 
Bcceffxty^  bnt,  i|x  my  opinioJJ.  very  unjuiUy ; 

for 
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for  a  being  cannot-  be.  deemed  to  ad  through 
ncceffity,  whofe  choice  is,  in  all  caies,  diredcd 
hy  what  he  himfelf  thinks  bed,  while  there 
is  fcarce  any  motive,  which  may  not,  in  fome 
point  of  view,  be  thought  beft  ;  or,  if  to  him 
apparently  equal,  the  very  neceffity  of  making 
Ibme  choice,  is  fufficient  to  chufe  in  confor- 
mity to  one  or  other. 

662.  And  though  an  abiblutc  certainty  of 
the   determination   be    unattaioable  by  any 
but  Him  who  reads  all  hearts,  yet  in  iimple 
cafes,  experience  and  obfervation  inform  ub^ 
that  a  very  high  djcgree  of  probability  may  be 
obtained. 

66^.  As  human  adions  may  be  traced 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  conftitution 
of  the  agent,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  he' 
is  generally  governed,  fo  the  motives  may 
themfclves  be  difcovered,  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  conftitution  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  adlions 
produced  by  him ;  fo  that  any  two  of  thcfc 
being  known,  the  third  may  bc^fairly  inferred; 

^64.  The  merit  of  an  atftipn  confifts  ii^ 
its  conformity  to  ^noral  law,  in  oppofition  to 
all  occurring  difficulties,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  proper  motives. 

655.  Demerit 


1 
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665.  Demcrky  on  the  contiwy,  or  gmlt, 
ariics  from  a  wilful  bfvsdi  of  that  \tw,  through 
the  influence  of  motiycs,  of  whofe  mklignit/ 
the  agent  is  confcious,  or  may  and  ought  to 
difcem. 

666.  Hence  it  frequently  happens^  lAiat  a$ 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  anions  depend  chiefly 
on  the  motives,  from  whence  they  originate^ 
not  only  the  adion,  but  alfb'  the  previous 
meat^l  conftitution  or  charader  of  the  agenti 
and  the  circumjacent  circumfiances,  ihouki  be 
fully  confidcred,  before  the  intention  orntiottve, 
and  confequoitly  His  guilt  or  innocence,  can 
be  determined. 

667.  In  numy  caics,  howerer,  the  ad  itfHf 
natundly  faggefts  the  probabili^  of  a  depraved 
ou>tive,  and  conftitution  of  mind ;  and  caa^ 
fequently  requires  a  ju{i:ifica6on  on  the  part 
of  the  agent,  as  may  thus  be  ihewn. 

668. .  GuUt  confifts  tn  a  wilful  tran^e^m 
of  a  known  pioral  law ;  a  law  in  moft  arf|» 
known  to  0  mankind ;  its  knowledge  in 
particular  c^fes,  mfty  therefore  be  pre&uned, 
that  is  aflun^cd  as  cert^,  until  the  conttarjr 
appear**  III  ttie  fame  mamicr/hnmaii  adl£oci% 
being  fddoat  0ie.  effeas  ^  Mnfbi)iir;  muft 

A »  be 
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Ve: deemed  vi^ui,.  until  prowd  not  to  Have 
been  ib..  Now»  all  adions  proceeding  from 
t^c  \yill  of  an  ageat  duly  informed^  being  the 
it^ts  of  fome  motives,  thoie  motives  that 
induce  a  wilful  tranfgreflion  of  the  nK>ral 
Iftw,  fpuft  themfclves  l;>e  incompatible  with 
thaf  lavft  or  at  leaft  be  deemed  fo,  until  the 

ThU  fubjeft  is  well  illuftrated  by  Mr.  Capcl 
J^Wt,  in  hi$  Law  of  Evidence,  vol.  ii.  p.  879,, 
4(b  edition ;  which,  as  bis  iliuftration  relates 
tp  ft  matter  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  o£ 
iflUTcrial  concern,  I  fhall  her^  fet  it  down  in 
his  own  words, 

^*  Prima  f^cie,  nothing  ^i  the  general 
qpikfidC|ratk)a  of  the  fkA  at  large,  can  jnftify 
onfi  mnn't^  kiUing  another,  under  the  protect 
tio&  of  the.  £inie  laws. 

**  The  maUce  therefore,  is  in  the  fadi 
itSjfe^O  without  jufUfiabk  caufe  ftiewn,  or  a 
l^g/lk JcxQvdk ;  and  this,  will  be  accoi;ding  to 
t]m^  oircunfiaacea  proved,  if  ^  the  evidence 
is,\of  killing  without  provocation,*  (and  it 
1^9;  oa  the  defendant  to  llbcm  fuch  provoca- 
tion;. sstdK.  law  allo«va  in  cKQxxf^^y  no  par-^ 
iHS^  poltpe,  at  we  have  feen,  need$  to  bo 

'  proved; 
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prttved  ;  but,  if  the  defendant  prove  a  pforo- 
cation  by  afl!kult  for  inftance,  of  the  dcceafed, 
the  jirefumptioti  dgaliiift  him  frbni  the  adf  oF 
killing,  is  now  rebutted,  until  the  ptofccutoir 
lliew    that    fuch    provocation    wsLs    fbiight 
malicioufly  as  a  colour ;  fo  where  the  evidenci 
tends  to  prove  *  the  killing  an  officer/  or  that 
the  party  '  who  killed/  was  committing  ari 
unlawful  aft,  arid  that  death  enfued  to  foixic* 
body  on  that  aftion  ;    or,  '  if  the  t&*  appears 
deliberate^    '    naturally'  tending'  to  the  pcr-i 
fonal  hurt  of  any  one,  '  and  prefumably  to 
death  /    in    thefe    ^    feveral'    cafes    the   la# 
implies  the   circumftance  of  malice,    *    dif- 
provable  by  various  evidence,  according  to  the 
general  or  fpecial    fads  which   fupport   it;* 
and  this  implication  of  the  law  is  in  defence 
of  mankind:  for  all  malice  ('  which  in  the 
legal  fcnfe  is  a  dtfpojttioii  t6  do  an  imlawfut 
^:7,')  is  a  fecret  quality  of  the  mind :  and  it 
is  the   fad:   only   that   appears,   and   can  be 
brought  in  proof;  and  it  is  frorh  tKe  circiim- 
ftancc  df  the  fad,  that  a  man  muff  coHeH  the* 
offeiicc  of  the  mind,  '  and  the  legal  degrees 
of  that  offence  :*    now,   wheti  ^   nian  t^itls 

-  s  • 

another,  that  is,/^r/;;^:3^a>,  (;^  {\\.natured  and 

A  a  3  bloody 


\ 
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bloody  an  aftion,  that  it  is  prciumed  to  be 
maiicioos,  ^  till  the  contrary  be  proved  ;^  and* 
therefore,  the  '  apparent*  offender,  to  cover 
himfelf  from  the  fuppofition  tiiat  the  law  has 
made  in~  tendemefs  to  mankind,  rouft  ihew 
ibme  *  jvdk  necei!ity/  ibme  '  provocation/ 
or  ibme  accident,  in  '^  juftification,  iextenua*- 
tion,  or  ezcufe  of  the  fad  ;*  or,  if  he  cannot 
thus  mollify  or  excufe  the  adion,  the  fuppo* 
iitiom  of  the  law  remains,  and  he  ought  to  be 
puniihed  with  certain  death/' 


CHAPTER  VI I L 

SECTION  I. 

or  AXIOMS,   MAXIMS,   AND  APHORi$M&« 

66g.    jfxiems  are    univerial   proportions^ 
whoj^  troth,  when  the  terms  which  exprcfs 

them  are  underilood,  is  felf  evident. 

« 

Thus  the  axiom,  whatever  is,  is,  every  one 
who  underilands  the  import  of  the  words 
wiat/iever,  and  is,  inflantly  pei^civcs  to  be 

true; 


■> 

I 
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true;  but  thefe  terms  being  abftra^,  their 

iignification  is  «not  immediately  perceived  bj 

children,  nor  by  perfons  in  a  ftate  of  mental 

imbecility. 

670.  Mr.  Locke,  lib.  iv.  chap.  rii.  fee.  io> 

is  partly  right  in  denying,  that. they  are  the 

principles  or  foundations  of  our  knowledge ; 

for,  from  many  of  them,  no  conclufion  can  be 

drawn ;  as,  for  inftance,  from  that  here  quoted ; 

yet  there  are  others,  from  which  concluifons 

may  fairly  be  deduced.     Thus,  if  a  definition 

of   any   being   be    agreed   upon,    properties 

included  in,  or  excluded  from  that  definition, 

may  juftly  be  inferred  or  denied,  as  the  cafe 

may  be,  from  the  principle  that  //  is  mpoffSbU 

to  'be  and  not  to  ie  at  the  fame  time^  and  m  the 

Jame  reJ^eSi.     Thus,  if  it  is  allowed  that  'God 

may  be  defined  to  be  a  beiilg,  infinitely  per** 

fe6l,  and  that  veracity  is  a  perfe^ion,  we  mufl 

conclude,  that  veracity  is  aicribable  to  God, 

other wifq  he  would  liot  be  infinitely  perfeA, 

and  confequently  would  he  and  not  he  Grod, 

which  is  impoiiible.     In  the  fame  manner, 

the  unity  of 'God  may  be  proved,  and  thus 

alfb  all  imperfedions  are  excluded  from  his 

nature. 

A  a  3  ^ji.  In 
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6^1.  In  geaveiry^  frequent  ufc  is  made  oi 
a^m?;  Euclid  Uys  down  feveiral^  and  on 
titcm  rcife  the  final  propf  of  his  demon- 
fixations. 

Care  ip»^  bp  t^kcq,^  that  axioms  be  pror 
perjy  underftood.  Thys,  that  tbe  whole  is 
e^piai  to  its  parts  colie^wly  taken,  is  evident, 
yfl?(^^  it  i§  w^erftopd  that  none  of  thefe  parts 
include  the  otjjer,  as  is  the  cafe  in  continued 
quaqtity;  but  if  apy  of  thcfe  parts  include  .the 
o^or^  (as  iii  i^vnnprals)  it  is  falfe ;  tbns  7  and 
8  arp  paft$  of  1^,  but  as  8  includes  7,  tbefe 
nupbp^f^  taken  together,  e^qced  12^  fioce 
fi«r  appount  fp  15.        . 

^^.  J\%ripw^  aud  (^Jborifms,  are  a]fo  general 
tnith^^  b.i^t  npt  fclf  evident.  lu  experimental 
icicQC§gji  ^;l|?y  ^fc  fumm^ries^  or  final  rielults, 
from  numi^rou?  fads,  and  are  highly  ufeful, 
as)  frofnth^n^^.fcveral  nfw  fafts  may  often  be 

dc4uPp4'^y  ^^^^Qgy*  in  Jpeculath^  fciences., 
fis  Q^|:^ply?fic^j  theolo^,  iporality,  jurifpru- 
dqp^;  \9gi^^>  fifc,  thjy  are  cither  the  prin- 

pijrt^  W  ^\^.  in^W^^P*^  ?fl^4  ^^^  general 
infqr^npeg,    £rom_    the    principles    of    thofe 

ciple,  that  veracity  is  one  of  the  attributjqs  of;. 

God, 
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God,  it  is  inferred,  that  whatever  God  reveals 
is  true ;  and,  that  any  propofitton  confirmed  bjr 
miracles,  is  either  media teJy  or  immediately,  (as 
the  cafe  may  be)  revealed  by  God;  on  thefe 
maxims,  both  the  Jewilh  and  Chriftian  reli- 
gions arc  founded.  So  in  legici,  that  things 
that  ah  in  any  reJpeSi  the  fame  with,  or  eqtu(l  to 
another,  are  in  the  fame  re^Sis  the  fame  witk^ 
or  equal  to  each  other,  is  a  maxim,  on  whicl^ 
all  reafoning  is  founded ;  and  demonftratioxu^ 
ab  ahfurdo,  on  the  maxim  that  of  two  a»* 
tradidory  propofitions,  if  one  be  falfc,  the. 
other  muft  be  true.  So  in  chronology,  ^pA. 
criticifm,  certain  canons  or  maxims  are  ei|a«, 
blifhed,  by  the  application  of  which^  many: 
fadts  are  afcertaincd,  or  rejedled,  &c. 

^T^j  Locke  alfo  well  obfervcs,  t/iat  axioma 
and  maxims  being  well  undcrftood,  and  ten 
dered  familiar,  are  very  convenient  in.  ratifying- 
and  as  it  were  fealing  the  conviftion  of  iotpe^ 
particular  truths,  which  are  Ihewn  to  agree 
with  them,  and  are  lefs  familiar,  and  in  ii^ 
not  originally  derived  from  them.* 

SECT  JON. 


* 


In  the  nth  fc£Hoii  of  the  chapter  above  ^tN»fed^  he  ' 
ufes  the  word  revelation  in  a  new^  aiAd  therefore'  improper 
(cpfei  (ayiiogi  that  when  we  find  out  an  idea,  by  whofe 

A^^  interyentioa 
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SECTION  11. 


4 


or   SOME   0£N£RAX«  DEFINITIONS. 

'  674.  To  ufuler/land,  is  to  diicern  a  relation  ; 
thus  to  underftand  vords,  or  terms,  or  propo-* 
fttiops,  is  to  (fifcem  their  fignification.  To 
underftand  a  language,  is  to  difcem  the  figm- 
ilcation  of  its  words  and  idioms.  A  relation 
is  ptfftSly  difcerned,  when  its  iubje£t,  term, 
and Ibondation,  are  known;  but  imperfeSify, 
if  Only  the  fiibjed  and  term,  or  only  the 
£ib[ed  and  fbundatiofi  are  known. 

675.  To  Itfiow  a  thing,  or  the  truth  of 
a  propofition,  is  to  jiidge  it  on  proper  motives 
to  be  title,  or  to  Be  convinced  of  its  truth. 
To  kaow  a  fcience,  is  to  difcern  the  truths, 
asd  tiK  £>undation5  of  thofe  truths,  which  it 

intervention  the  connexioir  of  fwo  others  is  diicovered, 
this  is  a  nvetation  from  God,  by  ^e  voice  ofreafrn.  What 
he  adds  of  revelation  by  the  voice  of  xho^fpirit^  is  mere  . 
cilit«  which*  from  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  he  was  obliged 
tadbune  with  ^  and  what  he  fays  of  reafon,  being  a  reve- 
htioi^  bt  coatradias,  lib,  i?.  chap,  xviii.  he.  1. 

contains^^^ 
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contains.    Thiui^  to  know  a  CblA,  is  to  judge 
i£  it  be  true>  either  on  the  teftimonj  of  our 
ienfcst  as  having  witnefled  it,  or  by  confciouf- 
lieis  or  demonftration;  or  on  other  indubitable 
teflimony ;  thus  i  know  my  own  perceptions 
by  confcioufnefs,  the  truth  of  the  proportions 
of  Euclid  by  demonilration^  and  that  there 
vras  fUch  a  king  as  William  the  Conqueror, 
inch  an  emperor  as  Auguftus,  &c.  by  indubi* 
table  tefttmony.     Hence  knowledge  and  cer« 
tainty  are  nearly  the  fame ;  knowledge  de- 
noting judgment  or  convidion,  and  certainty 
the  reliance  or  aflurance  of  the  truth  of  that 
judgment.    However,  knowledge  founded  on 
any  foreign  teftimony  is  inJire£f,  fmd  more 
commonly  called  belief*,  yet,  may  I  not  (ay,  / 
km/w  the  fun  rofe  iuany  years  htfore  I  was  born, 
or  that  I  had  an  anceftor  2000  years  ago  ? 

676.  To  conceive  a  thing,  is  to  forqpi  an- 
idea  or  an  adequate  notion  of  it.  TJ^us  if 
any  thing  be  explained  or  defcribed  to  me,  if 
I  can  form  an  idea  or  adequate  notion  of  It, 
I  may  iay.,/  conceive  it.  So  if  I  reaid  a 
defcription  of  London,  and  from  that  deicrip- 
tion  I  can  form  aa  idea  of  it,  I  may  fzy 
I  conceive   what  fort  of  town  it  is ;  but  I 

cani>ot 
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cannot  conceive  a  trmi^,  vve  of  .tvhaic  HAcb 
IS  equal  to  the  other  two>  f^r  I  can.  (onti  iio 
idea  c^fuch  a  trian^e* 

6;^y.  Tbeic  three  terms  are  freqiMiKly  ufed 
indiicriminately,  in  common  langus^e^  and 
even  in  philoibphical  difquiiitions ;  which  oc- 
caiions  much  cqnfufion.     Thus  a  peripn  is 
faid  to  know  a  language ;  whereas^  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  fay,  he  wtdcrjiands  a  language. 
Some  proportions  may  be  imperfectly  undef* 
fiood^  which  can  by  no  means  be  conceived. 
Thus  when  it  is  faid,  that  the  World  was 
created,  the  propofition  may  be  uaderftood, 
o'therwife  it  could  not  be  affirmed ;  but  it 
cannot   be   conceived,,  as  of  the  fK>wcr  by 
which  it  was  efFcifted;  no  adecj^uate  notion 
can  be  formed* 


SECTION  111. 

OF  CBIlJBIUkl^   LOGICAL  ^irj>    PHlUOSOFHrCAL   MAX15!S. 

678.  All  terms  arc  more  or  iefs  inlel/igihle^ 
vohofe  Jignijication  is  more  or  Iefs  perfectly 
blown..  Thus,  men  blind  from  their  nativity, 

may 
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"jy^.     Thefts   could   not  be   criminal    in 

« 

Spafta,   where  they  were  allowed  by  a  law 
aflcnted  to  by  the  people  themfelvcs. 

Tjy.  The  deftrudion  of  aged  parents,  by 
fbme  American  favagcs,  was  not  the  refult  of 
want  of  natural  affedion,  but  of  abfolute  nc- 
ceffity,  as  during  the  abfence  of  the  younger 
part  of  their  families  in  providing  food,  with* 
out  which  all  muft  perifli,  the  aged  and  in- 
firm could  not  defend  themfelves  againft  wild 
beads,  and  therefore  demanded  a  fuddcn 
death,  as  a  lefs  cruel  termination  of  their  mi- 
fery.  Even  among  ourfelves  I  have  known 
pcrfons  feized  with  a  hydrophobia  ftifled  be- 
tween two  feather  beds,  to  terminate  their 
fufferings. 

778.  Various  other  enormities,  enumerated 
by  Scxtus  Empyricus^*  evidently  without  any 
attention  to  modifying  circumftances,  and 
with  the  fyftematic  view  of  rendering  all 
principles,  whether  of  reafoning  or  morality, 
problematical,  and  alfo  by  PufFcndorf,f  are 
unfupported  by  any  proper  tcftimony,  and 
therefore  wholly  improbable.  That  thole  coU 

•  •  ... 

*  Lib.  iii.  fehap.  xxiii.  t  Lib.  ii.  chap,  iii,  fee.  8.  \ 

Be.  Ieac4 
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6yg.  Terms  that  denote  a  known  faff ,  though 
§9nneBed  with  an  unknown  caufe  or  circufn/fim^ 
tes,  are  petfeffJy  intelligible,  as  nutrition,  vege- 
tation, fccrction,  clcAricity,  magnctifiri,  &c. 

For  wc  cannot  deny  general  and  welUkmnxyn 
fk£b,  of  which  there  mud  be  fbmc  mode   €>£ 
caufation,   (nor    conicqucntly   deny  under- 
ftanding  the  meaning  of  the  terms  that  cx^ 
prefs  fuch  fads,  together  with  their  unkno\^n 
mode  of  caufation.)  merely  becauie  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  immediate  or  general  cauics 
of  thofe  fads ;  or  how,  or  in  what  manner, 
or  by  what  degrees,  or  for  what  end,  they 
operate ;  or  of  the  preceding  or  concomitant 
citxnimftances^    An  American  favage  cannot 
underftand    how    Europeans    convey    their 
thoughts  to  one  another  by  writing,  and  yet 
nfiany  of  thofe  favages  are  well  acquainted 
with  that  fad. 

680.  Complex  terms  that  exprefs  what  is 
evident fy  repugnant^  (as  a  round  fquare,)  are 
um^tetUgihle ;  for  the  iignification  of  the  one 
is  incompatible  with  the  iignification  off 'the 
other.  Such  terms  may  be  called  repugnant. 
(So  Berkeley,  Min.  Philof.  Dialogiie  7,  fSc/ 
vi.)  and  Mem.  Bcrl.  1789,  /^z^. 

681.  Simple 
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68 1.  Simple  or  con^^  terms ^  to  which  aw 
teninteiligihle  JlgHi/Sci^ion  is  ^Jted,  may  alfi  &4t 
eHenomitioted  unintelligible;  thus  tile  internal 
mould  of  Buffon,  is  a  complex  unintelligible 
tenn.  So  alio  the  Archeus  of  Stahl,  and  the 
Jubftantial  forms  of  the  peripatetics- 
Such  terms  may  alio  l^e  csXitAfenfele/Sf  and 
the  potentia  animq/lica  of  Borelli,  lib.  ii.  de  vi 
percuifionis.    See  i  Baxter  23. 

68it.  Qnnplex  terms  that  denote  Jitnevohat^ 

phyjically  impoffihU^  are   intelligible^    but  not 

thofe  that  exprefs  a  metaphyfical  or  mathematical 

mpojftbility.    Thus  we  underfland  what  is 

meafit  by  perpetual  motion^  or  the  philofophers 

Jione^   for  the  impoilibility  of   theie  ariies 

nicrely    from   their  inconiiiliency   with   the 

law!»  of  corporeal  nature^  which  the  Author  o£ 

nature  may  fufpend  or  vary.     But  metaphyii- 

cal  ot  mathematiod  impo(Iibilities>  imply  a 

contradiftion ;  fuch  as  a  mortal  and  ue^uft 

Godf  %  triangle,  one  of  ^hofefdes  is  as  long  as 

the  other  two,  &c. ;  thefe  alfo  may  bo  c^Ued 

repugnant. 

683.  Terna-tavfhichmjign^cation^wbe^hars 
40&,  or  jfnatogical,  or  relative,  isa0xedp  art  if 

comff 
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cOfirfe  itttlntei/igihJe,  and  may  h  cafkd J^H/e/e/}, 
as  Biytre. 

684.  Apropv/rtJoTf^  who/e  e^trmcfs  (that  is^ 
wJiofe  JiibjeSi  and  predicate  J  are  infelUglhle,  'may 
he  either  true  or  falfcy  hitelligihhy  of  imiftfelli- 
^ible.     Thus  a  propofition  afferting  that  men 
arc  mortal,  is  true,  though  they  may  be  T^n^ 
dercd  immortal  by  Divine  Power ;  and  ib    a 
propofition  afferting  a  natural  or  phyfical  rm- 
poffibility  is  falfe ;  as  that  a  dead  man  may 
be  rcftored  to  life,  by  barely  commanding  him 
to  rife ;  though,  by  fupernatural  power,  this 
may  be  efFeftcd :  but  a  propofition  afferting 
what  is  clearly  difcerncd,  to  be  either  mctai- 
phyfically  or  mathematically  impojjihley  fcems 
.  to  me  to  be,  not  only  iricorlceivable,  but  alfo 
tmintelligible,  as  that  God  is  tthjuji,  or  that  he 
is  the  author  of  moral  evil.    Though  the  terms 
c!tpr^ffin*g  the  fubjeft-and  predicate,  are  per- 
fe(i:ly  inrelligiblc  ;  and  the  reaforf  is,  that'  their 
connexion:  cannot  be  underftood,  as  they  ex-* 
elude,  and  ate  incompatible  with  each  other  j 
and  their  connexion  being  utterly  tmintelfi^ 
gibte,  dicf  propofition  muft'  be  fo  too;  as  to  *i 
aftftUath^e  propofition,  a  copula  or  cohnexionf 
irofl^tially  requifite :  without  that,  it  is  not 

2k 
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tcftiifnony  of  their  fcnfes.  Yet  Doftor  Robin-' 
fon  informs  us,*  "that  the  Ikme  fables  that 
**  were  current  in  the  ancient  continent,  have 
"  been,  revived  with  rcfpeA  to  the  new 
^*  world,  and  America  has  been  peopled  with 
**  human  beings  of-monftrous  and  fantaftic 
**  appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  certain 
*^  provinces  have  been  defcribed  to  be  pigmies, 
*^  of  three  feet  high ;  thofe  of  others  to  be 
"  giants  of  an  enorrrious  fize.  Some  travel** 
•*  lers  pubhlhed  accounts  of  people  with  only 
*'  one  eye;  others  pretended  to  have  difco- 
"  vered  men  without  heads,  who(e  eyes  and 
*'  mouths  werjs  planted  in  their  breads.  The 
.*'  variety  of  nature  is  indeed  fo  great,  that  it  is 
*'  prcfumptuQus  to  let  bounds  to  her  fertility^ 
*'  and  rejeft  indifcriminately  every  relation 
"  that  is  not  perfc(ftly  confonant  to  our  li* 
"  mited  obfcrvation  and  experience;  but  the 
'^  other  extreme  of  yielding  an  hafty  aflent  on 
"  the  flighteft  evidence  to  whatever  hag  the 
*'  appearance  of  being  ftrange  and  marvellous^ 
/  "  is  no  lefs  unbecoming  a  philofbpher;  as  in 
^^  every  period  men  are  more  apt  to  be  be- 

*  Hiftory  of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.    Dub.  c4f 

E  e  3  ^'  trayed 
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"  traycd  into  errors .  by  their  wcaknefe  in 
"  believing  tpo  much,  than  by  their  arrogance 
"  in  believing  too  little.  In  proportion  as 
*'  fcicncc  extends,  the  wonders  that  amufed 
"  ages  of  ignorance  difappear ;  the  tales  of 
*'  credulous  travellers  are  forgotten ;  and  the 
♦'  monftcrs  they  defcribe  have  been  fearched 
*'  for  in  vain." 

Hence  it  is  matter  of  no  fmall  furprife,,  that 
the  lage  Locke  fliould  credit  tales  juft  as 
abfurd,  and  on  their  authority  afcribe  moral 
fentiments  merely  to  education  and  cuftom. 
It  is  true,  his  aflertion  relates  only  to  the  i«- 
natenefs  of  moral  principles ;  and  if  principles 
be  taken  forubftra6l  proportions,  his  afiertion 
is  certainly  true ;  for  the  abilradt  propofition 
cannot  precede  the  fentiments  which  give 
birth  to  it.  But  thefe  fentiments  are  felt  at  the 
very  idea  of  injuftice  in  iimple  cafes.  Savage 
tribes  vs^erc  aflurcdly  better  known  to  Arif- 
totle,  wht>  lived  at  a  period  when  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  was  inhabited  by  favages, 
than  they  can  poffibly  be  to  us ;  and  yet  he 
acknowledges,  that  by  a  kind  of  natural  divi- 
nation, as  he  called  it,  all  mankind  di/iingui/h, 
generally,  what  isjuftfrom  what  is  unjujl,  in- 
dependently 


c:. 
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*!thus  Ih  the  propoGtion  Jbnte  heing  is  umri-^ 
^inated^  the  term  being  is  intelligible;  fo  alfo  is 
the  predicate  unbrtginated  \  and  though  the 
intriniic  foundation  of  the  relation  that  con- 
ne<fts  them,  is  imperfcdly  intelligible,  yet  we 
know  fuch  relation  to  ezifl ;  for  the  truth  of 
the  proportion  has  been  demonflrated  a  priori 
and  indiredlly  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  ihews 
that  a  propoiition  contradiding  it,  n  necef- 
farily  falfe,  fince  if  no  being  was  unoriginated, 
no  being  whatfoever  could^now  exift ;  and  it 
has  evermore  been  demonftrated  a  po/ieriori ; 
but  the  origination  of  all  created  beings  is 
pctfeftly  intelligible,  as  they  are  the  terras  of 
the  relation  of  infinite  power,  which  requires 
no  iubjed  to  ad  upon,  otherwife  it  would  not 
'b^  infinite ;  confcquently  creation  is  perfcftly 
intelligible,  though  inconceivable,  as  it  is  not 
analogous  to  any  of  thofe  efFefts  with  which ' 
we  are  acquainted. 

685/  But  a  fad  or  dodrine  inconceivable, 
and  alfo  deftitute  of  proof,  cannot  be  admitted. 
'  (Proofs  may  be  either  dired  or  indired), ' 
thus  the  caufation  or  power  of  any  creature 
cannot  be  admitted,  being  unintelligible  and 
deftitute  of  proof. 

Bb  686.  A 
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greateft  abilities.  In  faft,  moft  of  thefe  an- 
cient  opinions  were  built  on  mere  abftraA 
political  reafoning,  and  not  on  the  fuppofed 
abfcnce  of  moral  fentiments. 

782.  The  general  concluiion  from  thefe 
confiderations  is,  that  compliance  with  the 
fimple  and  primary  dictates  of  the  moral  law, 
has  '  ever  been  approved  by  all  tribes  and 
affociations  of  mankind,  while  in  a  ftatc  of 
peace,  and  their  violation  condemned  and  at- 
tended with  remorfe,  unlefs  overruled  by 
fuperftition  ;  which  originating  in  the  delufive 
phantoms  of  imagination,  can  afford  no  ex- 
cufe  to  its  ahje<ft  and  no  lefs  criminal  yo-^ 
tarlcs. 

783,  As  the  enormities  of  favage  tribes 
h^ve  been  afcribed  to  their  fuppofed  ignoi- 
rancc  of  the  moral  law,  fo  the  criminaltv  of 
many  laws,  cuftoms,  and  praAices,  of  civi- 
lized nations,  has,  in  a  fubfequent  and  more 
improved  period  of  human  reafon,  met  with 
advocates,  who,  from  party  attachment,  liave 
endeavoured,  if  notto  juftify,  at  Icaft  to  palliate 
and  excufe  thefe  excefles,  by  reafon  of  their 
cxtenfive  prevalence  in  the  ages  which  they 
^ifgraped, 

784.  Thus 
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6 1 4*  If  both  aflcrtions  vretc  particular,  as 
thaty&w^  were  put  to  deaths  andfome  not 9  they 
may  be  both  true,  ot  one  may  be  true  and  the 
other  faWc,  though  incompletely.  Thm,  if 
all  were  maffacred,  it  were  falfe  that  fomfe 
were  not  maffacred,  and  the  aiTertion  that 
fome  were  maifacr^d  would  be  true,  but 
incompletely. 

With  rejpe£l  to  Indifferent  and  Neutral  Fa^s. 

615.  General  aflertions  of  two  witneflcs  of 
equal  <redlhiUty^  contrary  to  «ich  other,  de- 
ftroy  each  other,  and  no  jxidgmcnt  can  be 
paffed  upon  them. 

616.  ^ut  li  thj^v  credihiliij  he  uneqjiaJ^  thjB 
teftimony  of  the  xxioft  credible  of  the  two 
witneiTcs,  is  diminiihed  by  the  oppof^tion  of 
another,  though  lefs  credible.  And  to  find  to 
what  degree,  let  the  chances  favoyrable  to  the' 
credibility  of  the  moft  credible,  be  multiplied 
into  the  deficiencies  of  the  lead  credible,  and 
let  this  produft  be  the  numerator  of  the 
fraftion ;  then  let  the  deficiencies  of  the  moft 
credible^  be  multiplied  into  the  chaQce$  fa- 
vourable to  the  credit  of  the  lefs  credible  or 

•    Y3  the 
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the  two  witneffcs,  and  letboth'  thcfe  prodads» 
added  to  each  other,  form  the  Jenomitfator  of 
the  fradion  that  exhibits  the  remaining  cre- 
dibility of  the  moft  credible    of   the  two 
witneiTes. 

Aa  in  the  following  formula,*  the  feparate 
probability  of  each  of  the  two  witneiTes  being 
eiiimated  and  marked. 

Let  the  chances  favourable  to  the  credit  of 
the  moft  credible  of  the  two  witnefles  be  i, 
and  his  deficiency  ==^'; 

Let  the  chances  favourable  to  the  credit  of 
the  lefs  credible  of  the  two  witnefTes  ^=^b,  and 
his  dciiciency  =?  J^ ; 

Then  ^jrr^=  the  credibility  remaining  to 

the  moft  cre4ible  of  the  two  witnefles. 

To  find  how  much  the  credibility  of  thetcfti- 
mony  of  the  le/s  credible  of  the  two  witnefles 
is  diminifhed  by  thp  oppofition  of  the   moft 

credible,  the  formula  is 


la' 


617,  Thus  if  one  attending  phyflcian  fays 
his  patient  labours  under  a  difordcr  in  the 
lungs,  and  another,  of  lower  repute,  aflerts  the 

*  See  I  Loffl's  Gilbert  on  Evidence,  p.  294,  &c. 

difbrdef 
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difordcr  to  be  feated  in  the  liver  ;   here  is  an 
indifferent  faft ;   for,  to  all  unfkilled  in  mcdi-  , 
cine,  one  appears  as  probable  as  the  other; 
and  the  adertions  arc  contrary,  though  not 
contradidory,  for  both  may  be  falfe. 

Then  let  the  credibility  of  the  firft,  whom 

I  ihall  fuppofe  the  moft  credible,  =^i  2^nd 

that  of  the  leaft  credible  /^  ;  then  the  chances 

favourable  to  the  aflertion  of  the  firfl:  phyfi- 
cian  are  nine,  and  thofe  unfavourable  to  that 
of  the  fecond  phyfician  =^;  then  9X5=18 
is  the  numerator  of  the'fraftion.  The  chance^^ 
favourable  to  the  alFcrtion  of  the  fecond  phy- 
sician are  8,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  firft 

phyfician  =;],  and  8x  1=8;  then  7q:5=~5-> 

is  the  remaining  credibility  of  the  affertion  of 

the  firft  phyfician  =:-^ ;  fo  that  his  credit,  by 

means  of  the  oppofition,  is  on  this  occafion 

confiderably  reduced,  viz*  from  -^  to  nearly  ^, 

And  by  the  fecond  formula,  the  credit  of  the 
teftimony  of  the  fecond  phyfician,  is,  by  the 
oppofition  of  the  firft,   reduced  to  -p,   for 

|7riir9==8ii=-i=r/'  ^^^  confcquently  be- 
Jovy  credibility. 

Y  4  618.  If 
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6i8.  If  io  the  cafe  of  the  phyficians  above 
mentioned,  the  aflfertion  of  the  firft  ph^fician 
:^ere  oppofed  by  the  dtncordant  aflcrtions  of 
two  phyficians>  whofe  refpeAivfe  Gredibijitits 

were  — ,  we  muft  find  the  combined  credibir 

lity  of  the  concordant  aflertions,  as  in  No.  583, 
and  then  compare  thp  refult  with  the  credir 
bility  of  the  firft  phyfician. 

Now  the  combined  credibility  is  8x8=64, 

and  ;5X2=4,then  vrp  have  T^=4r=— =-^7? 

•      ^'  •  -  04+4    •    68  34  17 

thu3  we  fee  their  joint  aflcrtion  is  fomewhat 
more  credible,  than  the  aflertipn  of  the  firft 
phyfician ;  for,  16 .  iy::g,  411^  &c.  10. 

619.  What  has  been  faid  of  the  different 
ppinions  of  phyfician^,  ittay  be  obfervcd  alfb 
of  the  opiniohs  of  lawyers,  and  other  Varying 
rfeports,  made  by  perfons  {killed  in  fubje^s 
Iftot  generally  underflood  by  the  public.    . 

JFitb  refpea  to  Prohabk  Fa£fs. 

620.  If  the  credibility  of  the  witnfcfles  that 
pppofc  each  other  be  equal,  two  opinions 
may  be  btld;  firft,  that  thefe  tcftimonics 
deftioy  each  other,  and  fecoftdly,  that   the 

affirmative 
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afRrmativiB  tcttimony;  coinciding  witli  the 
probability  of  the  fadl,  Ihould  on  this  occaiion 
]be  preferred  to  the  other.  The  firft  opinion, 
however,  le^ms  to  me  the  jufter ;  for  if  the 
firft  teftimony  were  preferred,  and  the  fadt 
thu$  eftabliflied^  the  opppfite  teftimony  would 
be  of  no  effed:,  which  is  abfurd  ;  for,  then  it 
rnight  as  well  not  exift.  It  feems  therefore, 
tha^t  in  this  cafe,  the  faft  remains  as  if  uhat-*' 
tefted,  and  can  be  maintained  only  by  its 
internal  prpbability. 

621.  But  !f  the  credibilities  of  the  wit- 
fleitcs  that  oppofe  each  other,  be  uneqtml,  the 
refulting  probability  ofthefaft  may  be  fpund 
by  the  following  formula. 

622.  Let  the  chances  favoqrable  to  the 
{)'robabiIity  of  the  fa6t  :£=&,  and  the  unfavour- 
jable  =i'; 

Let  the  chances  favotirable  to  the  credit  of 
the  witnefs  who  aj^rms  it  =tf,  and  his  defi* 
ciency  —a' ; 

Let  the  chances  favourable  to  the  credit 
of  the  witnefs  who  denies  it/  =n,  and  hi* 
dfeficiency  ==^' ; 

Then  the  l^ftilting  probabiKty  of  the  faft 
"^^ "  * 

Thus 
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Thus  if  the  probability  of  the  fa<ft  be  —, 

and  the  credibility  of  the  witnefs  who  affirms 

it  — ,  and  of  the  witnefs  who  denies  it  — * 

then  we  have  gy.Sx^^ziG,  the  numerator 
of  the  fraftion.  And  1x2x7=14,  added  to 
1516=230,  the  denominator  of  the  fraftion 

216        loR         27  1  m  27 

aE — = — =-^  nearly,  or  more  exactly,  -—-* 

230       IIS       ,39  J'  J'  28,7s 

which  exceeds  the  original  probability  of  the 
fad  by  a  fmall  fradion;  for  2^^  28,'  75 :  :9* 
-38.10. 
.  623.  Thus  we  fee,  the  refults  muft  vary 
acQording  to  the  various  probabilities  of  the 
object,  and  the  various  credibilities  of  the 
affirming  and  oppofing  witnefTcs, 

624.  What  is  here  faid  of  probable  Jaffti 
may  alfo  be  extended  to  probable  opinions, 
fupported  and  denied  by  unequal  authorities. 

It  is  well  obftrved  by  Dr.  Marfh,  in  his 
notes  on  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  8 ; 

*'  When  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  the 
cxiftence  of  a  faft,  as  that  of  an  engagement 
between  two  armies,  no  contradidious  in  the 
accounts  of  that  faft  can  difprove  the  exift- 
cnce  of  the  fad  itfelf.  But  when  the  quef^ion 
is   in  agitation,  whether  an  alleged  fad  be 

true 
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true  pr  not,  our  convjSson  of  the  truth  of  it, 
-will  certainly  be  afFedcd  by  the  concurrence 
or   contradidlon   of  the   teftirnonics   in   its 
favour.     And  if  the  contradiftions  are  fuch, 
as  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  a  reconciliation, 
the  proof  of  the  fad:  will  certainly  not  be  fo 
fatisfadory,    as   it    would,    if  the    witneffes 
agreed.     But  fin cc  not  every  deviation  is  a 
contradidion,  and  the  fame  fad,  as  viewed 
by  different  perfons  in  different  lights,  not 
only  may,  but  muft  be  reported  by  them  ia 
different  ways;  we  muft  examine,  whether 
the  deviations  are  fuch,  as  may  be  explained 
on  this  principle.     If  they  are,  and  the  wit- 
neffes are  in  other  refpeds  credible,  we  have 
no  realbn  for  refufmg  our  aflent^    Further, 
we  muft  diftinguifli  variations,  in  refpcd  to 
concomitant  circumftances,  from  variations  in 
rcfped  to  the  main  fad ;  for  the  former  are  of 
fDuch  lefs  importance  than  the  latter.'' 

Witb  refj^eSl  to  Improbable  FaSIs^ 

6zS.  \f  affirmed  2in^  denied  hy  the  fame  num- 
ber of  witneffes  equally  credible,  their  imprp- 
Ability  remains  unaltered,  as  faid.  No.  620. 

6z6.  But 
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626.  But  if  the  credibilities  of  the  oppofitc 
vritnelTes  he  uftequ^l,  the  refulting  ftatc  of  the 
ih&,  maybe  found  by  the  formula  No.  6i^. 


JFitb  reJ^Si  to  confradi&ory  Original  Tef- 

timonies. 

6tiy.  The  credibility  of  thefe  is  calculate 
tt  that  of  contrary  tefti monies ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  one  muft  be  true,  and  tht 
other  falfc,  whereas  contrary  teftimonics  may 
be  both  falfe. 

658.  The  method  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hume,  in  his  Effay  on  Miracles,  p.  344,  345, 
for  comparing  and  balancing  contradidlory 
tcftimonies,  confifts  in  deducing  the  iiiferior 
credibility  from  the  fuperior ;  the  remainder, 
lie  fays,  will  fliow,  how  much  the  fuperior  b 
weakened.  If  fo,  this  atfurdity  would  follow, 
that  the  credit  of  the  moft  refpeftable  witnels 
would  be  deftroyed  by  the  oppofition  of  otic 
whole  credibility  is  doubtful;  for,  fuppofe  the 

credibility  of  the  one  to  be  -^,  and  of  the 

other   onJy  -~-,  tbeu  ^=-^,  which  being 

below 
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below  ^,  denotes  improbability^  or  incredibi- 
lity. In  the  above  cafe,  the  credit  of  the 
flrft  phyfician  would  by  fuch  fubtra&ion  be 

reduced  to  — • 


SECTION  XIX, 

C^  SLfCQESSIVE  OR  TaANSMITTED   T£STIMONl£S« 

6zg.  If  ^  relates  to  me  a  faft,  which  he 
lieard  from  B,  and  that  B  heard  it  from  C, 
zstd  that  C  heard  it  from  D,  and  that  D  was 
the  immediate  witneis  of  the  fad,  here  is  a 
faft  conveyed  to  me  through  four  witnefles; 
but  there  is  but  one  witnefs  to  the  faft, 
namely  D.  And  beiides  this  principal  fad:, 
there  are  three  diftind  Jnhordinate  fads, 
namely,  that  D  reported  it  to  C,  that  C 
reported  it  to  jB,  and  that  B  reported  it  to  -4 ; 
each'of  theie  can  atteft  no  more,  than  bisAWo 
reception  of  the  fad,  from  the  next  preceding 
witnefs,  and  of  the  perfons  through  whom  hfO 
was  inforn^ed  it  was  cobveyed. 

Httftce  it  19  pfoin^    that  -the    aggregate 

credibility 
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626.  But  if  the  credibilities  of  tilt  oppoiitc 
vritnelTes  he  UTtequ^l,  the  refulting  ftate  of  the 
faift  may  be  found  by  the  formula  N6.  6z^- 


Witb  reJ^Si  to  coniradr^ory  Original  Tes- 
timonies. 

^27.  The  credibility  of  thefe  is  calculate 
tt  that  of  contrary  teftimotiies ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  one  muft  be  true,  attd  the 
other  falfc,  whereas  contrary  tefti monies  may 
be  both  faife. 

658.  The  method  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hum c,  in  his  Effay  on  Miracles,  p.  344,  345, 
for  comparing  and  balancing  contradidlory 
teftimonies,  confifts  in  deducing  the  inferior 
credibility  from  the  fuperior ;  the  remainder, 
lie  fays,  will  Ihow,  how  much  the  fuperior  b 
weakened.  If  fo,  this  atfurdity  would  follow, 
that  the  credit  of  the  moft  refpeftable  witncis 
would.be  deftroyed  by  the  dppofition  of  one 
whofe  credibility  is  doubtful ;  for,  fuppofe  the 

credibility  of  the  one  to  be  -^,  and  of  the 

other   only  ~y  theu  ^,1=-^,  which  being 

below 


I ' 
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l>clpw|-,  denotes  improbability^  or  incredibi- 
lity. In  the  above  cafe,  the  credit  of  the 
firil:  phyfician  would  by  fuch  fubtnu^ion  be 

reduced  to  — • 


SECTION  XIX, 

or   SlfCQESSIVE  OR  TaANSMiTTED   T£STIMONl£S« 

6zg.  If  ^  relates  to  me  a  faft,  which  he 

heard  from  B,  and  that  B  heard  it  from  C, 

and  that  C  heard  it  from  D,  and  that  D  was 

the  immediate  witneis  of  the  fad,  here  is  a 

faft  conveyed  to  me  through  four  witnefles ; 

but  there   is  but  one  witnefs  to  the   faft, 

namely  D.     And  beiides  this  principal  fad:^ 

there    arc    three    diftind  Juhordinate    fa<9:s, 

namely,  that   D  reported   it  to  C,  that  C 

reported  Lt  to  jB,  and  that  B  reported  \tto  A; 

eachof  thefe  can  atteft  no  more,  than  hispMro 

"I 

rcceptictti  of  the  fad,  from  the  next  preceding 
witnefs,  and  of  the  perfons  through  whom  hfO 
was  inforn^ed  it  was  cobveyed. 

H^Ce  it  »  plnin^   that  -the    aggregate 

credibility 
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credibility  of  thcfc  witneffcs  cannot  be  cal- 
culated like  that  of  fimultaneous  witneflcs^ 
by  multiplying  the  chances,  favourable  to  the 
truth  of  each,  into  each  other,  as  in  No.  583  ; 
for  there  all  the  teftimonies  were  fuppofed  to 
bear  upon  one  faft,  but  here  they  all  relate  to 
different  fafts,  namely,  their  feveral  receptions 
of  the  principal  fad.  Let  us  fuppofc  the 
general  credibility  of  each  of  thefe  witneflcs 

be  known,  and  to  be,  for  inftance,  —-#  then'  I 

have  -~  of  a  certainty,  that  A  received  the 
report  from  B ;  but  though  the  general  cre- 
dibility of  J3  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  -^,  yet 
tha,t  he  received  this  report  from  C,  I  have 
only  the  probability  of  the  —  which  I  re-* 

ccived  from  A,  that  is,  ~  of  B\  — •     For,  if 

jP  made  the  report  immediately  to  myfelf,  I 
could  have  no  greater  probability  of  its  tmth; 

than  -^  by  the  fuppofition ;  and  it  were  ab- 

furd  to  fuppofe,  I  could  have  the  fame  portion 
of  certainty,  when  I  knew  it  not  by  mj 
Own  fenfcs,  as  if  I  had  fb  received  it. 

630.  Hence,  the  rule  is  to  multiply  the" 
fraftions,  indicating  the  general  credibilities 

of 
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of  each  of  the  fucccffive  witnefles  into  each 
other ;  the  produA  gives  tlie  aggregate  credi- 
bility of  all  the  witnefles. 

63 1 .  As  the  credibilities,  thus  found,  con- 
tinually decreafe,  it  is  needlcfs  to  pufli  the 
calculation  further  than  the  point  at  which 
the  aggregate  becomes  doubtful;  that  is,  equal 
•J  :  this  point,  if  the  credibility  of  each  of  the 

witneffes  be  fuppbfed  equal,  (for  inftance-^f) 

is  found  without  tedious  multiplications,  by 
dividing  the  given  credibility  by  its  deficiency^ 

and  multiplying  the  quotient  into  ^;  thus 

the  original  credibility  being  -f^,  it  is  not 
rendered  doubtful,  until  it  is  tranfmitted 
through  fix  witneffes;  for  the  deficiency  of — 

is  I.  and  i)  9  (9  ^i^d9X-~-=6,  3. 

6^Z*  If  the  original  teftimony  of  each  of 

the  fucceeding  be  -^,  it  requires  only  a  fuc- 

ccffion  of  three  wntneffes  to  render  it  doubt- 
ful ;  for  the  deficiency  is  2  and  j?)  8  (4  and  4 

X^=a,88,  and  inefFed  -lx-^X^=^. 

6^2'  ^^  ^^^  credibility  of  the  original  tefti* 

mpny  were  ^,  it  would  become  doubtful  only 
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by   72  tranfnliffioris-  and  if  it  wcfe  ^^/  ^t 
J    f  '  1000 

would  require  a  fucceflBon  of  699*witncfics, 
to  render  the  credibility  doubtful. 

634,  If  in  the  relation  of  modern  fafts,  the 
original  witiiefs  is  not  named  or  unknown^ 
and  die  faft  fuch  as  ihould  not  be  prefomed^ 
or  is  deftitutc  of  intemal  probability,  it  feems 
to  me,  that  thd  fucccedi^ig  rclatcrs  of  the  fa^ 
are  not  entitled  to  any  credit. 

635.  But  it  feen)s  otberwife  as  to  the  re* 
latcrs  of  antient  fnils,  as  many  anticnt  tefti- 
monies  are  irrecoverably  loft,  in  which  the 
original  witnefs  might  have  been  mentioned- 

6;^6.  If  any  of  the  fucceffive  witneflcs  arc 
of  dubious  credibility,  or  through  credulity 
unworthy  of  credit,  the  whole  chain  is  in- 
terrupted, and  the  fuceeeding  witnelTes  def- 
titute  of  fupport. 

^;^y.  If  any  of  the  fucceffive  witneflet. 
fhould  vary  from  the  preceding,  or  the  origi- 
nal tcftimony,  by  the  addition  or  fubtradion 
of  fome  circumftances,jct  this  does  not  alter 
bis  credibility  as  to  the  fuhftaoce  of  the  fa^. 
See  No.  60Z9  &c. 

638.  From   the    weakncfs  and   contintial 

4ccrcafe  of  fucceffive  tcftimony,  fome  have 

* 

inf<a:red, 


/ 

V 
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inferred,  that  even  the  objcA  teftified  might 
Tbecome   dubious^   or   even    improbable;    but 
falfely;  the  utmoft  that  can  be  inferred  is, 
that  it  may  be  left  deftltute  of  external  tefti* 
rnonial  proof,  but  its  internal  prohahility  re- 
mains unaltered ;  and  in  many  cafes,  this  is 
fufficient  to  prove  its  exiftence.    This  always 
happens,  when  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  any  obje6t 
is  evidently  the  confequencc  of  fome  paft  fa^. 
Thus,  if  we  had  no  human  tcftimony  of  an 
univerfal  ddugc,  the  confufcd  heaps  of  marine 
jQiells   frequently  found  in  all  countries,  on 
the  fummit  of  high  mountains,  as  well  as  a 
few  feet  under  the  aAual  furface  of  the  earth, 
would  fufficiently  prove  it.     If  wc  had  no 
account   of  the   coaqueft   of  Gaul  by    the 
Franks,  or  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  yet  the 
mixture  of  Teutonic  words  in  the  modern 
French   language,   and    of   Arabic    in    the 
Spanifb,  would  fufficicntly  prove  tnele  fa  ts, 
to  fay  nothing  of  medals  and  other  mu.iu- 
ments. 

639*   The  above  obfetvations  rc!at^  to  a 

Jingle  chain  or  ieries  of  fucceifive,  vvitueire!^ ; 

but  if  there  were  two  or  more  collatnal  Ieries 

pf  fucccflivc  witnelfcs  of  an  indifferent,  or 

Z  probabk^ 

6 
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probable,  or  eycn  an  improbable  fad,  fufficicntl  j 
credible  and  independent  on,  ari^  yet  agreeing 
with  each  other,  their  credibility  could  never 
beconie  dubious,  from  the  improbability,  that 
their  agreement  could  arife  from  any  thing 
elfe  but  the  reality  of  the  objeft  teftificd* 
This  improbability  is  a$  the  produ<^  of  thcif 
deficiencies,  divided  by  the  produd;  of  thia 
.chances  favourable  to  their  credit.  Thus,  if 
the  credibility  of  the  original  witncffcs  in 

e^ch  ferie^  be  -^,  and  if  there  ar?  tw^  col-i 

lateral  feries  of  concordant  witnefies,  the  dcf 

0 

ficiency  of  each  original  witnefs  will  be  twot 
and  the  chances  favourable  to  the  credit  of 
each,  eight;  the  improbability  of  their  agvco^ 
ment  from  any  other  caufe,  but  the  reality  of 

the  objeft  will  be  |^^"|-~-^;  and  if  t^ere  be 
tliree  iiich  feries^  the  improbability  will  b; 
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SECTION  XX. 


OF   WRITTEN   TESTIMQKIES. 


640.  Hitherto  wc  have  coniidered  fucccf' 
iivc  tcftimonics  in  the  abftraft,  and  the  con^ 
cluiions  laid  down  relate  chiefljr  to  oral  tefti- 
monies;  but  the  credibility  of  teftimonies 
committed  to  writing,  is  valUy  ftrongcr, 
becaufe  not  only  the  original  witnefs  has  tnort, 
leifure  to  weigh  his  account,  and  render  it 
more  accurate,  and  his  teftimony  may  be 
prelcrved,  without  any  alteration,  at  lead  one 
hundred  years,  and  often  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years ;  but  alfo,  bccauie  within  that  fpace 
of  time,  innumerable  copies  of  it  may  be 
taken,  and  if  taken,  it  is  fcarce  poffible,  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  them,  any  material 
error  can  be  committed,  or  at  leaft,  that  the 
fame  ihould  be  found  in  all  of  them ;  if  any 
fuch  be  committed,  it  would  eafily  be  eor- 
tcAcd  by  reference  to  the  origina). 

641.  Hence  if  the  credibility  of  a  written 

tcftimony  be  -^,  the  credibility  of  the  firft 

Z  z  '  copy 
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copy  IS   not  barely  -^   of  that  -^,  but  apr 

proaches  very  nearly  to  the  credibility  of  the 
firfl  teftimony ;  and  iMp  reaibn  is^  that  the 
exiftence  of  the  firfl  teftimony  being  pcrmar 
nent  for  a  number  of  years,  its  agreement  i?vitb 
the  copy  may  he^  frequently  examined  and 
^icertained,  ^nd  if  important,  the  comparifbn 
will  undoubtedly  be  often  made ;  \yhcrf  as  oral 
teftimony  being  fugitive,  its  exiftence  pai^  be 
proved  only  by  the  credibility  of  the  fccond 
yi^it|)efS|  apd  thp  exifteqce  of  thi§,  only  l)j  a 
tjiird  \vitijefs,  &.c.  The  credibility  of  the 
copy  is,  therefore,  to  be  deduced  from  the 
probability  of  its  agreement  with  the  original, 
which  in  material  points,  expcpt  par|:y  ?cal 
ipterfcrps,  is  in^efipitply  great. 

642.  If  there  are  two  or  more  original 
written  tcftimonics,  concordant  in  all  m^- 
terial  points,  and  copies  are  taken  of  each,  ^nd 
th^fc  popics  ^re  found  to  agfee,  ^t  Icaft  in 
fubftance,  their'  credibility  with  ^refpcft  to  the 
objfift  tcitifif  d,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  concor- 
dant original  tcftipfionies :  the  fame  obferva-: 
tion  extends  to  all  the  fuccelfive  copies,  and 
the  mqre  numerous  they  ate,  the  more  they 

ftrengthen  each  othcn 

643, -The 
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-  643*  The  tnic  reaibn^  why  the  copy  ^fa 
deed,  whofc  conformity  with  the  original  is 
well  attefted,  is  refufed  to  be  recfcivcd^as  a 
proof  in  our  courts  of  juftice  is,  that  with- 
holding the  original,  when  it  can  be  produced, 
induces  fome  fufpicion  of  fraud;  for  if  the 
original  be  proved  to  be  loft,  or  aCcidentalty 
dcftroycd,  the  produ^ion  of  a  fcopy  is 
allowed. 

Of  illtifive  Prohabilitf.  -> 

t  ...  Y 

\ 

644.  Under  this  head  I  comprehend  every 
imaginary  probability,  derived  from  fource$ 
thfit  have  no  connexion  with  the  reality  of  the 
objeft  fuppofed  probable^  originating  from 
hope,  fear,  hatred,  or  fome  other  ftrong  paflion. 
That  fuch  illuiions  (hould  exift,  is  indeed 
furprifing,  yet  daily  experience  may  fully 
convince  us,  that  we  moft  readily  believe 
what  we  wi(h  to  be  true ;  or,  at  Icaft,  we  be- 
lieve it  more  firmly  than  we  fhould,  if  we 
were  lefs  interefted  in  its  truth,  or  had  wiihed 
it  to  be  falfe.  We  find  a  degree  of  pleafurc, 
in  contemplating  the  objeA  and  the  reafons 
favourable  to  its  exiftence,  and  of  pain,  in 

Z  3  contemplating 
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contemplating  thofe  that  dciktoy  this  in>- 
prefiion.  Hence>  thefe  laii:^  are  cither  bY€^ 
looked^  or  flightly  furveyed ;  the  former  of 
oourie  prevail^  and  the  object  appears  pro- 
bable« 

645*  On  the  other  hand,  vfhen  a  danger 
apprehended  is  inconfiderable,  and  our  ima- 
gination alarmed,  though  its  probability  may 
be  remote,  or  inconiiderable,  tear  colIe€b, 
and  attaches  our  attention  to  the  unfavourable 
chances  only;  tve  become  incapable  of  bar- 
lancing  them  with  the  favourable,  and  the 
danger  is  confequently  magnified  much  above 
^  its  real  limits.  Under  ^e  dominion,  therefore^ 
of  intrading  paiGons,  we  can  form  no  true 
eftimate  of  probability.* 

*  See  I  Search,  p.  291,  and  328;  andLebnd  Deift. 
Writeriy  Letter  Xt.  p.  176. 
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Section  xxl 

#1"  THE  t»0Sil6ltITY  OF  DENOtiNO  tUtL  6i<^ktliS 
OF  PHOBAfilLITY  AND  dRBDlfelLlTY  BY  NVMBSR9. 
RULES  FOR  THE  NOTATION  OF  CREDIBILITIBS,  AN1> 
THE  'ADVANTAGES  RESULTING  FROM  SUCH  NO- 
TATION. 

646.  ]t  is  allowed,  that  the  dhances  6ti 
dice  .or  cards,  drid  confequently  the  probabi-r 
\\ty  of  any  event  delating  to  them,  may  be 
afcertained  with  the  greatefl  accuracy,  as  thd 
aumbera,  favourable  and  unfavoxirable,  are 
fttiourately  known;  but  it  is  thought  by 
many,  that  the  eftimation  of  the  events  of 
common  life>  aftd  of  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nefles  in  numbers,  is  mpoffible ;  becaufe.  We 
have  no  ilandard  meafute,  wherewith  to 
compare  them,  no  units,  from  whofe  repetitioa 
a  tiumber  can  arife;  confequently,  thait  all 
precii^  eHimation  inuft  be  arbitrary^  and  . 
tb^refore  ufolefs. 

647*  Ncverthelcfs,  it  ihould  be  obferted^ 
that  all   raedfures  were  originally  arbitrary; . 
and  became  fixed,  only  by  coiiVenti6a  add 

Z  4  agreements 
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agreement. .  Thus  a  foot  is  a  conventional 
qtiantity,  arbitrarily  fixed  upon,  and  without 
any  determinate  foundation  in  nature,    and 
therefore  different  in  different  countries.    The 
lame  may  be  faid  o(  weights,  and  of  meafures 
of  capacity,  as  Joints  or  gal/ons;  and  of  meafures 
of  qualities,  as  of  heat,  cold,  w-^t,  dry^  &c.  :  in 
the  fame  manner,  probability  and  credibility 
ase  real,  though  invifiblc  quantities,  of  which 
there  are  different  degrees,  which  have  their 
foundation  in  nature ;  for  probability  is  founded 
on  the  number  of  cafes  in  which  an  event 
happened,  compared  v*?ith  the  whole  number 
in  which  it  happened  and  failed,  in  circum- 
ftances  fubftantially  the  fame.     And  in  the 
fame  manner,  credibility  is  grounded  on  the 
experience  we  have  had,  of  the  qualities  of  a 
witnefs,  requiilte  to  render  his  teftimony  more 
or  lefs  credible.     Thus,    we  every  day  iay, 
that    fome   events,    fome   arguments,   fomc 
opinions,  are  more  probable  than  others;  that 
one  is  highly  probable,  dnothQv  fcarcefy  pro* 
bable,  another  donhtfuh  another  improbable  \ 
and  we  are  convinced,  that  the  teflimoriy  of 
Bergman    is    more    credible    than    that    of 
Pa^acelfus,  &c. 

Still 
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Still  it  may  be  replied,  ''  that  of  fenfiblc 
quantities  or  qualities  wc  may  have  feniiblc 
meafures,  but  of  inviiible  quantities,  fuch  a^ 
the  different  degrees  of  probability  refpeding 
human  events,  or  of  credibility,  knowledge, 
integrity,  &c.  we  can  have  no  determinate 
meafure,  by  which  to  eftimate  their  inequa* 
licy/*     Yet  the  contrary  is  well  known ;  the 
ratio  which  the  value  of  any  thing  bears  to 
the  value  of  any  other  thing,  is  an  invifible 
quantity,   which    is  fettled,    merely  by  the 
eftimation  of  the  parties   concerned  ;   thus, 
the  value  of  a  horfe  may  be  deenied  fuperlor 
or  equivalent  to   that  of  a  certain   number 
of  cows  or  (heep,  &c.  a  number  f$;tt1ed  by 
eftimation.    For  the  convenience  of  all  par- 
ties, this  value  is  eilimated  by  certain  quan-* 
titles  of  coin,  and  th^i^  money  becomes  the 
ftandard,  to  which  aU  valuation  is  referred* 
Now,  the  different  degrees  of  probability,  arc 
equally    referable,     and,   in   fad,   are    daily 
referred  to  that  ftandard,  by  infurers,  whether 
of  lives,  or  houfes,  or  voyages,  &c.  grounded 
on  experience  of  the   number  of  times  the 
event  infured  has  happenec^^  or  failed,  in-  a 
ceftaun  number  of  years.     A  jury  may  fettle 
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the  degree  in  which  they  hold  a  witnefs 
credible,  and  this  is  better  than  yielding  to  a 
majority* 

648:  There  are  many  quantities,  the  ratios 
of  wbich^  to  other  quantities^  cannot  be  af^ 
certained^  yet  appro2;imations  thereto  ard 
highly  ufeful.  Thus  the  ratio  of  the  dianaeter 
of  a  circle  to  its  circumference,  catmot  be 
cxa&ly  ftated,  yet  none  will  deny  the  utility 
of  approximations  towards  it. 

649.  The  merit  of  painters  has  been  dc- 

« 

duced  from  the  degrees  of  excellence  which 
they  have  feverally  attained^  in  the  difiereiit 
parts  of  that  art»  expreiTed  in  number^  as 
dejign,  colourmgf  expre//ioH,  and  compofitioftp 
multiislied  into  each  other.  See  Mem.  Of 
the  Roy.  Acad,  of  Paris^  for  1755. 

<&5o.  The  principal  advantages  ariiiiig  from 
9  fpeci6c  notation  of  the  degrees  of  probability 
Mid  credibility,  are, 

Firfli  that  it  fixes  the  vague  diftin^tions 
which  we  naturally  make  of  thefe  degrees^^ 
renders  them  inore  precife,  and  thus  enables  tu 
to  deduce  conclufions,  other  wife  unattainable* 
for  inftatice,  we  may  conclude  th^t,  in  fome 
cfties,  the  teftimony  of  two  doubtful  witnefles 

is 
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IS  mote  credible  than  that  of  one  witnefs  of  tow 
credibility.  See  No.  590,  &rc.  And  that  the 
opinions  of  two  phyficians  or  lawyers  of  inferior 
note,  may  poffibly  be  preferable  to  that  6f  one 
eminent  in  either  of  thofe  profeffions.  Ng; 
61S.  And  this  obfervation  may  be  extended 
to  many  cafes,  that  occur  in  common  life, 
unlefs  fbme  paffion  or  partiality  interferes; 
for  when  tha(t  happens,  no  certain  eftimation 
of  probability  can  be  had. 

Secondly,  it  enables  us  to  ftrike  a  balance 
betwixt  oppofite  probabilities,  or  teftimonies, 
and  Ihew  with  preciiion,  which  of  them  i» 
preponderant,  and  by  how  much. 

Thirdly,  as  in  a  courfe  of  years  we  ourfelvcs 
change  our  opinions,  calculation  may  ihew  us 
the  precife  weight  of  the  proofs  or  caufes, 
that  induced  the  change. 

651.  Solidity  of  judgment  condfls  chiefly 
in  the  juft  eftimation  of  probabilities,  and 
when  the  requiiite  data  are  known,  it  is 
ieldom  that  any  miftake  can  occur;  but  in 
many  cafes,  thefc  are  difficultly  procured. 

653.  To  help  to  form  an  eflimate  of  the 
credibility  of  witnefTcs,  whether  known  to  us, 
or  abiblutely  tmknuwn,  I  have  formed  the' 

following 
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following  fcale;  which,  if  judged  defe<aive, 
may  be  amended  by  others. 

Vninowri,  and  of  the  lowcft  clafs     -^ 

.  Ditto,  fworn      -         ^         ^       JL± 

26 

Unln&uon,  but  of  futocrior  condition.  -^ 
Ditto,  fworQ       -  ^         -       IL 

Known  and  credible  -  -  J[£ 
Ditto,  fworn       -         ^         •      il 

More  credible         -         •         .       ii 


ao 


Sworn       -         •         *         ^      Jl 

20 

More  credible         -         -         ^^       Ji 

.«  20 

Sworn       -         •         *         •       Jl, 

20 

Still  more  credible  *        -^       J± 

20 

Sworn       •         -         .         .       J9J 

Of  the  higheft  credibility  .       it 

and  this  is  not  incrcafed  by  an  oath. 

653.  In  affigning  to  any  pcrfon  a  particular 
degree  in  this  fcale,  it  is  plain,  that  regard 
ftould  be  had  to  his  age,  education,  rank  in 
life,  and  general  chafader,  befidcs  the  general 
qualifications  mentioned  No.  445,  &c. 

^54.  The 


I        I 
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654.  The  credibility  o^  the  opinion  of  a 

profeflional  man,  is  in  general  as  his  repute  or 

iituation,  if  fairly  obtained-     Yet  there  arc 

numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.     Many,  of 

the  highcft.  merit,  either  through  baihfulneis, 

or  indolence,  or  contempt  for  certain  artifices^ 

have  iiever  acquired  that  celebrity,  to  which 

thpir  acquirements  entitled  them.     For  in- 

fiance,   in   the  medical  profeffion,  the  late 

pr.  Black  J  and  in  the  legal,  Serjeant  Hawkins, 

who  was  named,  from  his  want  of  prafticc, 

the  briefie/s  Serjeant. 

6^^.  But  the  opinions  of  profcfiional  men, 
can  feldom  be  as  credible  as  the  teftimony  of 
a  credible  witncfs  to  a  faft,  and  commonly 
only  in  very  clear  cafes,  being  fqr  the  moft 
part  ponjedturaL  Hence  I  eftimate  the  opi- 
nions 6{  perfons   of  the  higheft  repute,  at 

from  —  to  ~,  and  thofe  of  lower  repute,  at 
from  —  to  7-? 


20  20 
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SECTION.  XXII. 

er  THE   PROBABItlTY,   MERIT,    AN]»   J)£MERIT    or 

HUMAN   ACTIONS* 

6^6.  When  men  are  free  from  phyfical 
conilraint  or  reftraint,  their  adlions  are  the 
rbfults  of  the  a^lual  confHtution  of  their 
minds,  and  of  the  general  motives  that 
Influence  the  human  will^  modified  by  cir- 
cumilances  peculiar  to  each  cafe. 

^57*  The  adual  conftitution  of  the  mind 
confifts  in  its  previous  difpofitions,  arifing, 
partly  from  natural  temper,  partly  from 
education,  partly  from  preconceived  opinions, 
habits,  company,  age,  obfervation>  and  ex- 
perience. 

,  658,  The  motives  that  generally  influence 
the  IV ill,  are  natural  inflind  and  paifions, 
whether  felfifli  or  moral,  benevolent  or  male- 
vdent ;  their  energies  are  various,  in  different 
individuals,  and  in  all  modified  by  the  pre* 
fence  or  diftance  of  their  objcdls,  and  the 
facility>  or  difiiculty,  or  danger  to  be  encoun- 
tered 


J 
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tcred  in  attaining  them.  Diftant  views  arc, 
indeed,  generally  attributed  to  reafoUy'  in 
contradiftinftion  to  pajjion ;  yet,  in  reality, 
reafon  does  no  more  than  difcover  the  impor- 
tance of  the  dbje(R!,  and  the  means  of 
purfuing  or  avoiding  it ;  the  true  principle  or 
'  motive  of  its  purfuit  or  avoidance,  is  the 
pailion  it  excites. 

6^^.  Motives  of  any  particular  tendency 
arc  often  fo  complicated  with  thofe  of  an 
oppofite  tendency,  that  the  agent  himfelf 
hcfitates,  which  of  them  he  Ihall  obey ;  much 
more  mull  thofe,  who  attempt  to  con)ei9;u3» 
what  his  determination  fliall  be. 

660.  However^,  if  the  aftual  qonftitutioa 
of  the  mind,  and  the  general  habitual  motivc9 
pf  iits  adiqns  were  known,  the  rcfulting 
determination,  might  in  moft  cafes  be  in- 

,  ferred,  to  a  great  degree  of  probability.  M 
on  a  die,  having  gg  faces  marked  with  an  ace, 
and  only  one  with  a  deuce,  we  rauft  judgo 
the  turning  up  of  an  ace  moft  probable. 

661.  This  almpft  cqnftant  connexion  of 
hnman  actions,  with  particular  known  mo-- 
tives,  has  been,  by  many,  confounded  with 
neccflity^  h^i^  in  my  opiniotti  Ycry  unjuftly  ; 

for 
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for  a  being  cannot  be.  deemed  to  aA  through 
neceffiry,  wbofe  choice  is,  in  all  cafes,  dire^ied 
by  what  he  himfelf  thinks  beft,  while  there 
is  fcarce  any  motive,  which  may  not,  in  fiiine 
point  of  view,  be  thought  beft  ;  or,  if  to  him 
apparently  equal,  the  very  neceffity  of  making 
ibme  choice,  is  fufHcient  to  chufe  in  confor- 
mity to  one  or  other. 

662.  And  though  an  abiblute  certainty  of 
the   determination   be    unattainable   by  any 
but  Him  who  reads  all  hearts,  yet  in  iimple 
cafes,  experience  and  obfervation  inform  us,^' 
that  a  very  high  djcgree  of  probability  may  be 
obtained* 

66^.  As  human  acElions  may  be  traced 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  conftitution 
of  the  agent,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  he* 
is  generally  governed,  fo  the  motives  may 
themfclves  be  difcovered,  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  conftitution  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  anions 
produced  by  him ;  fo  that  any  two  of  thefe 
being  known,  the  third  may  bc^fairly  inferred; 

^64.  The  merit  of  an  adion  confifts  in 

its  conformity  to  jnoral  law,  in  oppofition  to 

all    occurring    difficulties,    and    under    the 

guidance  of  proper  motives. 

66^.  Demerit 
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665.  Demerit,  on  the  contnuy,  or  gaitt» 
ariics  from  a  wilful  bmcfa  of  that  law,  through 
the  influeoce  of  motives,  of  whofe  mklignitjr 
the  agent  is  conicious,  or  ttay  and  ou^t  to 
diicem. 

666.  Hence  it  frequently  happens,  ^at  as 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  a<%ons  depend  chiefly 
on  the  motives,  from  whence  they  originate^ 
not  only  the  a^on,  but  alio  the  previous 
mental  conftitution  or  charader  of  the  i^ent, 
and  the  circumjacent  circumilanccs,  ihoukl  be 
fully  oonfidered,  before  the  intention  or  tfiottve, 
and  coofequently  His  guilt  or  innocence,  can 
be  determined. 

667.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  ad  itlMf 
naturally  fuggefls  the  probability  of  a  depsaved 
morivc,  and  conftituUon  of  mind ;  and  cdli'* 
fequently  requires  a  juftification  on  the  part 
of  the  agentf  as  may  thus  be  fhewn. 

668. .  Guilt  oonfifls  tn  a  wilful  tran^e^m 
of  a  known  fnoral  law ;  a  law  in  moA  caifss 
known  to  fiH  mankind ;  its  knowledge  in 
particular  cf^fes,  may  therefore  be  prc^xmteA^ 
that  is  aflufi^cd  as  urt^,  until  the  oonttaif 
appe^ri*  III  tlie  fame  mamiei:,iinffiaiiad£(oa% 
being  fddoai  fbe.  effefts  pf  eonfb^iir;  muft 

>  A  »  be 
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Ve:4<;eoiied  w^ul,.  until  proMd  not  to  have 
lieen  ib..  Now»  all  a^^ns  proceeding  fro  sn 
t^c  will  of  an  agcQt  duly  informed^  being  the 
rdi^lts  of  fome  molives^  thoie  motives  that 
induce  a  wilful  tranfgreflion  of  the  moral 
Uw^  muft  themfclyes  l;>c  incompatible  with 
thaj:  lj%w#  or  at  lea&  be  deemed  fo>  until  the 
ijoftttary  appears. 

Tbia  fubjeft  is  well  illuftratcd  by  Mr.  Capcl 
l^iit^  in  bis  Law  of  Evidence,  vol.  ii.  p.  879, 
4^  edition ;  which^  as  bis  illtiftFation  relates 
tp  ^  m«t:ter  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  o^ 
iHUyeriiU  concern,  1  Ihall  her^  fet  i^  down  in 
his  own  words. 

**  Prima  fjtcie,  nothing  in  the  general 
qp9fidc;ratk)a  of  the  fk&  at  large,  can  juftify 
on^  man's  kiUing  another,  under  the  prot6c-> 
tiQn  of  the,  iame  laws. 

^^  The  maHce  therefore,  is  in  the  fa<% 
itfdiO  without  juflifiabie  caufe  ftewn,  or  a 
IfifgA .cxcvdk ;  and  this,  will  be  accoiding  to 
tlM^  circumflancea  proved,  if  '  the  evidence 
IS/, of  kUling  without  provocation,'  (and  it 
li^.  <m  the  defendant  to  fiie^  fuch  pravoca- 
iiftW9^  l4hf6  law  alloira  in  exoufe>)  no  par^ 
t4?^  QMlke,  a»  we  have  feen,  need$  to  be 

'  proved; 


proved  ;  bat,  if  the  defendant  prove  a  pfovo- 
catioh  by  aflkult  for  itiftance,  of  the  dcceafed, 
the  prefumption  dgiirtft  hihri  frbni  the  a5E  of 
IcHling,  IS  now  rehitiied,  until  the  pfoffcciitoir 
iliew    that    fuch    provocation    wis    Ibiiglit 
malicioufly  as  a  coloitt ;  fo  where  the  cvidenci 
tends  to  prove  *  the  killing  an  officer/  or  that 
the  party  *  who  killed/  was  committing  an 
unlawful  aft,  and  that  death  enfucd  to  fotoic- 
body  on  that  aftion  ;    or,  '  if  the  a6f '  appears 
deliberate^    '    naturally'  tending*  to'  the  pcr-4 
fonal  hurt  of  any  one,  *  and  prefumably  to 
death  /    in   thefe    '    feveral*    cafes   the   la# 
implies  the   circumftance  of  malice,    '   dif- 
provable  by  various  evidence,  according  to  the 
general  or  fpecial    fafts  which   fupport   it;* 
and  this  implication  of  the  law  is  in  defence 
of  niankind:  for  all  fudlice  ('  which  in  the 
legal  fcnfe  is  a  dtfpofitfon  tt  d&  an  mlawfut 
a^if'y  is  a  fecret  quality  of  the  mind :  and  it 
is  the   faft  only  that   appears,   and   c'ari  be 
brought  in  proof;  and  it  is  frorh  the  circum- 
ftance df  the  fad,  that  a  man  rnuff  coTlef^  the* 
offence  of  the  mind,  '  and  the  liegal  degrees 
.  of  that  offence  :*    now,   when  a'  rnaii  lulls 
another,  that  \s,  prima  facte,  Co  ill- ndtureli  arid 

.    '         A  a  3  bloody 
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bloody  an  a^ion,  that  it  is  prciumed  to  be 
malicious, '  till  the  contnuy  be  jm^ved  ;^  an^ 
therefore,  the  *  apparent*  offender,  to  corer 
himielf  from  the  fuppofition  that  the  law  has 
made  in  tenderneis  to  mankind,  muft  (hew 
ibme  ^  )vA  neceiiity/  fome  '   provocation^* 
or  ibme  accident,  in  *^  juftification,  extenua- 
tion, or  excufe  of  the  fad:  ;*  or,  if  he  cannot 
thus  mollify  or  excufe  the  adion,  the  fuppo* 
iitioa  of  the  law  remains^  and  he  ought  to  be 
punilhed  with  certain  death/* 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
SECTION  I. 

or  AXIOMS,  MAXIMS,   AND  APHORISMS* 

66g.  j^xiems  are  univerial  pmpoiltions^ 
whoife  troth,  when  the  terms  which  expreis 
them  are  underftood,  is  fcif  evident. 

Thus  the  axiom,  whatever  is,  is,  eatery  one 
who  underftands  the  import  of  the  words 
whatfiever,  and  is,  inftantly  pef^eires  to  be 

true; 


1 

\ 
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true ;  but  thcfc  terms  being  abftraS,  their 

fignification  is  *not  immediately  perceited  bj 

children,  nor  by  perfbns  in  a  ftate  of  mental 

imbecility. 

670.  Mr.  Locke,  lib.  iv.  chap.  rii.  fee.  10, 

is  partly  right  in  denying,  that ^ they  arc  the 

principles  or  foundations  of  our  knowledge; 

for,  from  many  of  them,  noconcluiion  can  be 

drawn;  as,  for  inflance,  from  that  here  quoted; 

yet  there  are  others,  from  which  concluiions 

may  fairly  be  deduced.     Thus,  if  a  definition 

of    any   being   be    agreed   npon,    properties 

included  in,  or  excluded  from  that  definition, 

may  juflly  be  inferred  or  denied,  as  the  cafe 

may  be,  from  the  principle  that  //  is  tmpojpile 

to  %e  and  not  to  ie  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the 

fame  rejpeil.     Thus,  if  it  is  allowed  that  God 

may  be  defined  to  be  a  beiilg,  infinitely  per- 

fe^d,  and  that  veracity  is  a  perfe4B:ion^  we  muft 

conclude,  that  veracity  is  afcribable  to  *God, 

other wifQ  he  would  riot  be  infinitely  perfcA, 

and  confequently  would  he  and  not  he  God, 

which  is  impofiible.     In  the  fame  manner, 

the  unity  of  God  may  be  proved,  and  thus 

alib  all  imperfeAions  are  excluded  from  his 

nature. 

A  a  3  6yi.  In 
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J^jri,  Ixi  geaveiry^  frecjuqnt  ufc  is  made  of 
a:f4<>Q^9i  Euclid  lays  down  fcvefal,  anc}  on 
tk/em  rc^  the  fiaal  propf  of  his  demon - 
Rations* 

Care  ini)^  be  t^kcn,  that  axioms  be  pro- 
perly underftood.  TJips,  that  the  whole  is 
e^ual  to  its^  parts  coUe Simply  taJk^n,  is  evident, 
"Wliiei^  it  i§  ijndcrftopd  that  none  of  thefp  parts 
inclv^4c  the  other,  as  is  the  cafe  in  continued 
qi:}ai^tity;  hut  if  »py  of  thcfe  parts  include, the 
o^cr,  (as  in  i^ymefajs)  it  is  falfe ;  thus  7  and 

3  arp  par(^  o£  i;^,  but  as  8  jpcludcs  7,  thcfe 
npnsbev^f  taken  togetl^er,  exceed  nz^^  iioce 
fW-  amount  ^p  15, 

^^.  ii^iim^  and  ^pborifms,  are  alfo  general 
truth$^  ^i^t  npt  felf  evident,  Ii}  eixiprimetital 
icv^^^t^  |l|9y  ^fc  fumm«iries,  or  final  rpfij^lts, 
fro*5»  nijxnifpuf  fafts^  and  are  higbly  ufeful, 
as.  liropa  thein>  feveral  new  fadls  may  often  be 
do^W5p4't^y  analogy.  \xx  fpecuJative  fciences,;, 
fis-5^^ta,p%fic§^  theology,  inorality,  jurifpru- 
dq5^9c,  logicli:;  &fc,  thjy  are  cither  the  prin- 
p^^ '  91  the  ia^pped jate  and  moil  general 
inffjr^np^    firom    thf  .principles    of    thofc 

f^^n<jf4.    T^i^  iu  «^^?&^,  fron^  the  j^ipr 

ciple,  that  veracity  is  one  of  the  attribuljqs  of; 

God, 
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C5od,  it  is  inferred,  that  whatever  God  reveals 
is  true ;  and,  that  any  propojition  confirmed  hy 
miracles^  is  either  mediately  or  immediately,  (as 
the  cafe  may  be)  revealed  by  God;  on  thefc 
maxims,  both  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  reli- 
gions are  founded.  So  in  hgick,  that  things 
that  are  in  any  rejpedl  the  fame  with^  or  equql  to 
another,  are  in  the  fame  reJpeSis  the  fame  withg 
or  equal  to  each  other,  is  a  maxim,  on  wbicln 
all  reafoning  is  founded ;  and  demonflratioxia 
ah  ahfurdo,  on  the  maxim  that  of  two  con« 
tradidory  proportions,  if  one  be  falfe>  the, 
other  mull:  be  true.  So  in  chronology,  aiMl 
criticifm,  certain  canons  or  maxims  are  e^a* 
blilhed,  by  the  application  of  whjlcb,  manjr. 
fadls  arc  afcertained,  or  rejcded,  &c. 

6*]^,  Locke  alfo  well  obferves,  t/iait  axiom&. 
and  maxims  being  well  underflood,  and  rei\ 
dered  familiar,  are  very  convenient  iuratii^in^' 
and  as  it  were  fealing  the  conviction  of  ibqae^ 

ft 

particular  truths,  which  are  fbewn  to  agree 
with  them,  and  are  lef^  familiar,  and  in  f^dt! 
not  originally  derived  from  them.* 

SECTION. 

*  In  the  ilth  fe^oB  of  the  chapter  above  ^tH»fedi  he  ' 
ufes  the  word  revelation  in  a  new,  and  fherefb^ef  improper 
(cnfe^  b^siig^  that  whea  we  lind  out  an  idea,  by  whofe 

A  a  4  interyentioa 
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SECTION  11. 

« 

or   SOME   GENERAL  DEFIMTIOMt. 

'  674*  To  underfiandt  is  to  dtfcern  a  relation  ; 
thus  to  underftand  words,  or  terms,  or  propo-- 
fftiops,  is  to  difcem  their  iignification.  To 
underftand  a  language,  is  to  difcem  the  iigiii- 
JScation  of  its  words  and  idioms.  A  relation 
18  ptrfeiJfy  difcemed,  when  its  iubje6t,  term, 
and Ibuiidation,  are  known;  but  tmperfeSly^ 
if  dnljr  the  fubjed  and  term,  or  only  the 
ibbje^  and  fbundatioti  are  known. 

675.  To  1»0W  a  thing,  or  the  truth  of 
a  proportion,  is  to  judge  it  on  proper  motives 
to  be  true,  or  to  be  convinced  of  its  truth. 
To  know  a  fcience,  is  to  difcern  the  truths^ 
«ad  tke  foundations  of  thofe  truths,  which  it 

inlcrfcntion  the  connexion  of  two  others  \%  difcovered, 
this  is  a  vtvtUuim  from  God,  by  the  voice  ofreafon.  What 
he  adds  of  revelation  by  the  voice  of  xh^fpirit^  is  mere  . 
citit,  which,  from  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  he  was  obliged 
la  cbifDa  with  %  and  what  he  fays  of  reafon,  being  a  reve- 
htioib  ba  cootradiAaj  lib,  ir.  chap.  xvtU.  fee.  2.   \ 

contains*' 


t 

contuns.  Thus»  to  know  a  fa€t,  is  to  judge 
if  it  be  true»  either  on  the  teftimony  of  our 
fentdp  as  having  witnefled  it,  or  by  confciouf* 
neis  or  demonftration,  or  on  other  indubitable 
teftimony ;  thus  1  know  my  own  perceptions 
by  confcioufnefs,  the  truth  of  the  propofitions 
of  Euclid  by  demonftration^  and  that  there 

*  

was  iiicb  a  king  as  William  the  Conqueror, 
ilich  an  emperor  as  Auguftus,  &c.  by  indubi* 
table  tefttmony.  Heuce  knowledge  and  cer* 
tainty  are  nearly  the  fame ;  knowledge  de- 
noting judgment  or  convidion,  and  certainty 
the  reliance  or  aiTurance  of  the  truth  of  that 
judgment.  However,  knowledge  founded  on 
any  foreign  tcftimony  is  indire£fp  ^d  more 
commonly  called  be/i(^;  yet,  may  I  not  fay,  / 
know  thejiin  rofe  tnaty  years  before  I  was  horn, 
or  that  I  had  an  anceftor  2000  years  ago  ? 

676.  To  conceive  a  thing,  is  to  forrp  an« 
idea  or  an  adequate  notion  of  it.  Tl^us  if 
any  thing  be  explained  or  defcribed  to  me,  if 
I  can  form  an  idea  or  adequate  notion  of  it,' 
I  may  iay./  conceive  it.  So  if  I  read  a 
deicription  of  London,  and  from  that  defcrip- 
tion  I  can  form  aa  idea  of  it,  I  may  iay 
I  conceive   what  fort  of  town  it  is ;  but  I 

camK>t 
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caxmot  conceive  a  trmi^,  ooc  cif -tvhofe  iidcs 
is  eqtial  to  the  other  two>  (9^  I  can,  form  iio 
idea  of  fuch  a  trian^e. 

677.  Thefe  three, terms  are  frequenfUy  ii/ed 
indiicriminately^  in  common  laiigu$tgc>  ^nd 
even  in  philoibphical  difquifitions ;  which  oc- 
caiions  much  cqnfuiion.     Thus  a  |>^rfpri    is 
faid  to  know  a  language;  whereas>  it  wmild  be 
more  proper  to  fay,  he  underjlands  a  language. 
Some  propofitions  may  be  imperfectly  undeif* 
ilood^  which  can  by  no  means  be  conceived. 
Thus  when  it  is  faid,  that  the  World  was 
created^  the  propofition  may  be  undeHlood, 
o'therwife  it  cauldi  not  be  affirmed ;  but  it 
cannot  be  conceived^  as  of  the  jpower ,  by 
which  it  was  effected;,  no  adccj^uate  notioa 
can  be  formed. 


SECTION  III. 

OF  OBVXIUJiL   LOGICAL  -ANI^   FHlUOSOVHfCAL   MAXlSSfr. 

678.  All  terms  are  more  or  lefs  intelligible^ 
vohoje  Jignijication  is  more  or  lefs  perfeSily 
blown,.  Thus,  men  blind  from  their  nativity, 

/  may 
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HWiy  wverthelefs  foxm  fomc  xiotiooi  thoxjgh 
not  ^n  idea,  of  lijght  ^nd  colours ;  fince  Djs,^ 
Saundcrfon  and  Moys,  who  were  thus.cirf^ 
cuncfft^nced,  have  beca  enabled  to  give  IcC'- 
turcs  on  optick§,  and  certainly  knew  marc  of 
the  properties  of  light  and  colours,  than  the 
geperiility  of  mankind.  See  ^ya,   Thu$,  tcrnas. 
dcxxQtin^fe^tfihle  objc(Ss,  or  other  ftatcs  of  the 
mind,   knpwn   only   by   confcmfnefSf  or .  by . 
sntitnatc  conviclion  and  reajbii,  as  the  exigence 
of  our  own  mind ;  or  by  analogy,  as  the  exift* 
cncc  of  other  minds ;  or  cx^ privations^  as  dark- 
nefs,  blindnefs,  filcnce;   or   of  negations^  ^ 
impoflibility,  non-exiftencc,  aanihilatiopj  lUr 
hility   or  nothing:   or  corpplex   terms>  that 
denote  an  uu]know?i  objeSf,   together  with  a. 
known    relation    to   a    inaum    dije^Si,   or .  to^ 
an  unknown  fta.te  of  a  known  objeil,  axe  alia 
intelligible;  thus  x-^i  =  i/2^    Here  x  is  aa 
unkttowi;!  quantity,  and  x-^i  is  a  complex 
term  ;  ===  denotes  the  rclatign  to  the  kjoowa 
quantity  :?,  a?  dQ<?s  the  ciAbiq  root  the.  ua- 
knawji  ^^)f^^x^X  of  a  particular  iatelUgiblc, 
fta,te\)f  that  com-plex  term,  or  terms  that  de-» 
note  the  unkmwn  caufes  qfhtawiteffeSis^Bsforce,, 
attra^ion,  ele^rkal  of  magnetic  power^^  &c* 

6yg.  Terms 
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6yg.  Terms  that  denote  a  htoruonfaH^  though 
mnneSledwith  an  unknown  caufe  of  circufn/liin^ 
tes^  areperfeBly  intelRgible,  as  nutrition,  vege- 
tation* fecrction,  clcAricity,  magnctifm.   Sec. 

For  wc  cannot  deny  general  and  well^kftavon 
fii6b,  of  which  there  muil  be  fome  mode  of 
caufation,   (nor    confcqucntly   deny   undcr- 
ftanding  the  meaning  of  the  terms  that   ejr-^ 
prefs  inch  fa^b,  together  with  their  unknoivn 
mode  of  caufation.)  merely  becauie  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  immediate  or  general  causes 
of  thofe  fads ;  or  how,  or  in  what  manner, 
or  by  what  degrees,  or  for  what  end,  thrcy 
operate ;  or  of  the  preceding  or  concomftant 
citcumftances.^    An  American  favage  cannot 
tmderftand    how    Europeans    convey    their 
thoughts  to  one  another  by  writing,  and  yet 
many  of  thofe  favages  are  well  acquainted 
with  that  fad. 

680.  Complex  terms  that  exprefs  what  is 
iVi(knt/y  repugnant^  (as  a  round  fquare,)  are 
unhtteWgible ;  for  the  fignification  of  the  one 
is  incompatible  with  the  fignification  df  the 
other.  Such  terms  may  be  called  repugnant. 
(So  Berkeley,  Min.  Philof.  Dialogiie  7,  fSc/ 
vi.)  and  Mem.  BerL  1789,  4zg. 

681.  Sin^U 


_  J 
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68i.  Shi^k  or  coa^itx  terms,  to  wbkh  ok 
titmteiUgibU  ^gftification  is  i^iited,  may  ai/h  bt 
d^Mminated  imintelligsbU ;  thus  the  haemal 
mould  of  Buffon,  is  a  complex  unintelligible 
term.  So  idfo  the  Archem  of  Stahl,  and  tho 
Jubftantial  firms  of  the  peripatetics. 

Such  terms  may  alfo  te  caWc^fenfeleJi,  and 
the  potentia  gmma^ica  of  BorcUi>  lib.  ii.  de  vi 
percuflionis.    See  i  Baxter  23. 

684.  Oiotplex  terms  that  denote  JotiteVDhat- 
phjically  it^ffihle,  are  intelUgtbU,  hut  not 
tho/e  that  exprefs  a  metaphyfical  or  mathematical 
mp^biltly.  Thus  wc  underiland  what  is 
meafit  by  perpetual  motion,  or  the  pkih/ophers 
Jitme^  for  the  impoflibility  of  thefe  ariies 
nnerely  from  their  inconfiftency  with  the 
law?  of  corporeal  nature,  which  the  Author  of 
nature  may  fuipend  or  vary.  But  metaphys- 
eal or  mathematiod  impo{Iibilities>  imply  a 
contradidion  \  fuch  as  a  mortal  and  vtyufi 
Godf  a  triangle,  one  of  who/e_fides  it  as  lor^  at 
the  other  two,  &c. ;  theic  alio  may  bo  caUed 
re^gnant, 

683.  Termt-iovAichn9j!gM/!cation,VBifefher 
4o^,  or  ^naUgkttl,  or  relative,  ist^xed,  are^ 
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emir/e  itninteiHgthle,  and  may  h  ca^hd fiH/efe/iy 
as  Bfytre. 

684.  Apropv/ftloriy  vchofe  extrtmes  (that  isy 
whofe  fuhjeSi  and  predicate  J  are  inteirtglhle,   rnay 
he  e  ft  her  true  orfalfe,  inteUigibky  or  nniftfelJi- 
^fble.     Thus  a  propofition  afTerting  that  men 
art  mortal,  is  true,  though  they  may  be  ren- 
dered immortal  by  Divine  Power ;  and  fb    a 
propofition  afferting  a  natural  or  phyfical  rtn- 
poflibility  is  falfe ;  as  that  a  dead  man  may 
be  rcftored  to  life,  by  barely  commanding  him 
to  rife ;  though,  by  fupcrnatural  power,  this 
may  be  efFefted :  but  a  propofition  averting 
what  is  clearly  difcerncd,  to  be  either  meta- 
phyfically  or  mathematically  hnpo^ble,  fcenns 
to  me  to  be,  not  only  inconceivable,  but  alfb 
ttnintelligible,  as  that  Gcd  h  tinjii/iy  or  that  he 
is  the  author  of  moral  evil.     Though  the  terms 
cxpreffing  the  fubjedlSand  predicate,  are  per- 
ft^ly  inteltigible  ;  and  the  reafort  is,  that  theiif 
connexion  cannot  be  underftood,  as  they  ex-» 
elude,  and  ate  incompatible  with  each  other  j 
and  their  connexion  being  utterly  tmintelti* 
glbte,  tfie  propofition  miift*  be  fo  too;  as  to  an 
aftfttiathre  imjpcfition,  a  copula  of  connexion 
if  affentially  rcquifite :  without  that,  it  is  not 

al 
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a  propotltioit^  aHfid  alir  atmi^(eUig'^e  confiejtion 
is  the  &me  as  norae  at  alL    So  ia  mathematics^ 
the  aiTertions  th&t  apart  h  equal ia  the^mbote, 
or  that  y^Jrom  equals  you  take  equak,,the  remcnn^ 
derjhall  he  unequal ^  arc  unintelligible  j  but  it 
is  faid,  ail  iininteUigible  propofition  can  nei- 
ther be  affirixied  nor  denied ;   whereas,  the 
above  affertions  are  denied*     The  anfwer  is* 
obvious ;  a  propofition  unintelligible,  becaufc 
either  its  fubjeA  or  predicate,  or  both,  arc 
lenfelefs,    cannot   be   affirmed    nor   denied; 
becaufe  fenfelefs  terms  are  incapable  of  any 
relation,  being  mete  empty  founds,  and  there** 
iott  fenfelefs y  as  at  No.  (i>%'^*     But  proportions 
that  are  unintelligible,  becaufe  one  or  other, 
or  both,  their  extremes  are  repugnant,  are  not* 
only  falfe,  as  many  perfeftly  inteHigiblc  pro-' 
pofitions   are,  but  can  by  no  poflSbility  •be 
otberwife  than   lalfe,  and  confequently  cant 
and  rnufl  be  denied.     Their  falfehood,  then, ' 
is  perfeiSrly  intelligible,  and  therefore  may  be 
affirmed;  in  this  fenfe,  their  meaning  is  per- 
foftly  intelligible;  for  fklfehood   is  all  theiri' 
meaning  imports;  and,  for  the  lame  reafbn,  ' 
propofitions,  whofe  copula  is  irapoffible,  muft ' 
be  denied. 

685.  Where 
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685.  IFhere  the  extremes  of  a  pnp9/itian  are 
inteiJ^ible,  and  ate  not  evidently  incei^fnpatible 
with  each  other ^  the  propofition  may  he  true,  a$ul 
confequently  on  proper  proof  may  he  credited^ 
though  the  rehtion  that  connects  the  extretnes,  is 
not  underwood,  or  imperfeSlly  underftood.       T'bus 
in  the  propofition,  averting  that  the  fquare  of 
the  hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the  fum  €>£  tbc 
iiquares  of  the   other  two  iide^,   the  tcrm^ 
fquare  of  tJie  hypothenufe^  s  and  thofe  of  the 
other  two  fides  that  form   the  fubjedi    of 
which  equality  is  predicated^  are  well  under* 
iiiood   by  every   mathematician,  thoi^b  he 
may  forget  the   demonftration^  and  conse- 
quently   not  adlually  difcern  the  connecting 
fdation  of  thofe  extremes;  fb  alio  another 
peribn,  who  has  never  feen  this  propofition 
dbmonftrated,  but  who  underftands  the  iro* 
port  of  the  terms,  may  yet  believe,  upon  the 
teilimony  of  all  mathematicians,  that  it  is 
tnue,  though  he  does  not  difcern  the  relation  of 
equality  attributed  to  thefe  fquares,  nor  con- 
tinently the  truth  of  the  propofition.     Nay» 
in  fiich  cafe,  though  the  relation  be  indift 
ceroible  by  all  human  underilandings,  yet,  on 
proper  proofs  its  exigence  may  be  believed. 

Thus 
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*lfhus*ift  th6  pTOpoCitioti  Jbme  heing  is  umri^ 
^inated^  the  tetm  heing  is  intelligible;  fo  alfo  is 
the  predicate  unbriginated ;  and  though  the 
intrinfic  foundation  of  the  relation  that  con- 
ncSs  th€tn>  is  imperfedly  intelligible,  yet  we 
know  fuch  relation  to  exift ;  for  the  truth  of 
the  propoiition  has  been  demonflrated  a  priori 
and  indircdlly  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  fliews 
%hat  a  propoiition  contradiding  it,  is  necef^ 
£arily  falfe,  iince  if  no  being  was  unoriginated, 
iio  being  whatfoever  could^now  exift ;  and  it 
has  evermore  been  demonftrated  a  pofleriori ; 
but  the  origination  of  all  created  beings  is 
pci;feftly  intelligible,  as  they  are  the  terms  of 
the  relation  of  infinite  power,  which  requires 
no  fobjeft  to  aft  upon,  otherwife  it  would  not 
be  infinite ;  confcquently  creation  is  perfedlly 
intelligible,  though  inconceivable,  as  it  is  not 
analogous  to  any  of  thofe  efFefts  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

685.*"  But  a  fad;  or  do9:rine  inconceivable, 

and  alfo  deftitutc  of  proof,  cannot  be  admitted. 

'  (Proofs   may  be  either  direft   or  indireft), ' 

thus  the  caufation  or  power  of  any  creature 

cannot  \it  admitted,  being  unintelligible  and 

deftitute  of  proof. 

Bb  686,  A 
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A 

or  SOME   GENERAL  DEFINITIOMt. 

'  674*  To  unJer/latid,  is  to  diicern  a  relation  ; 
thus  to  undcrftand  words,  or  terms,  or  propo- 
fftiops,  is  to  difcem  their  iignification.  To 
imderftand  a  language,  is  to  difcem  the  iigni- 
IScatton  of  its  words  and  idioms.  A  relation 
is  ptffiUfy  difcerned,  when  its  iubje6t,  term, 
and Ibuiidation,  are  known;  but  tmperfeSfy^ 
if  dnljr  the  fubjed  and  term,  or  only  the 
ibbje^  and  foundatioti  are  known. 

675.  Td  laitw  a  thing,  or  the  truth  of 
a  propofition,  is  to  judge  it  on  proper  motives 
to  be  true,  or  to  be  convinced  of  its  truth. 
To  kaow  a  fcience,  is  to  difcem  the  truths, 
«ad  tke  Ibundations  of  thofe  truths,  which  it 

mlervcntion  the  connexioir  of  two  others  is  ditcovered, 
this  b  a  ftveUaim  from  God,  by  the  votce  rfreafm^  What 
he  adds  of  revelation  by  the  voice  of  x\\^fpirit^  is  mere  ■ 
citit,  which,  from  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  he  was  obliged 
la  cbifna  with  ^  and  what  he  (ays  of  reafon,  being  a  reve- 
htioib  ba  coBtiadiAa,  lib,  ir.  chap,  xviii.  fee.  2. 

contains^' 
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ccmtuns.  Thus^  to  know  a  fa£t,  is  to  judge 
if  it  be  true»  either  on  the  teffimony  of  our 
ienfest  as  having  witnefled  it^  or  by  confciouf- 
neis  or  demonftration^  or  on  other  indubitable 
teilimony ;  thus  1  know  my  own  perceptions 
by  confcioufnefs^  the  truth  of  the  proportions 
of  Euclid  by  demonftration^  and  that  there 
was  iiicb  a  king  as  William  the  Conqueror, 
il|ch  an  emperor  as  Auguftus,  &c.  by  indubi* 
table  tefttmony.  Hence  knowledge  and  cer* 
tainty  are  nearly  the  fame ;  knowledge  de- 
noting judgment  or  convidion^  and  certainty 
the  reliance  or  aiTurance  of  the  truth  of  that 
judgment.  However,  knowledge  founded  on 
any  foreign  teftimony  is  indinSf,  ^d  more 
commonly  called  beHef;  yet,  may  I  not  fay,  / 
tnow  thejun  rofe  fnany  years  before  I  was  horn, 
or  that  I  had  an  anceftor  2000  years  ago  ? 

6y6.  To  conceive  a  thing,  is  to  forrp  an-^ 
idea  or  an  adequate  notion  of  it.  Th^vis  if 
any  thing  be  explained  or  defcribed  to  me,  if 
I  can  form  an  idea  or  adequate  notion  of  it, 
I  may  iay .  /  amcetve  it.  So  if  I  read  a 
defcription  of  London,  and  from  that  defcrip* 
tion  I  can  form  aa  idea  of  it,  I  may  iay 
I  conceive   what  fort  of  town  it  is ;  but  I 

camK>t 
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includes  intelligence^  and  the  predicate  ex- 
cludes it,  the  relation  of  caufation  implied  by 
the  copulajbrmed^  is  unintelligible,  and  defti- 
tute  of  any  foundation,  either  intrinfic  or 
extrinfic*  Therefore,  in  fuch.  cafes  we  caa 
diflinguiih  a  true  from  a  falfe  propofition, 
only  by  the  proofs  which  fumifh  a  foundation 
for  the  relation ;  if  the  proportion  is  deduced 
from  known  and  certainfaAs,or  frompremifes, 
"  whofe  truth  is  certain,  it  muft  be  true,  and 
confcquently  believed ;  but  without  indubi- 
table proofs,  (there  being  in  that  cafe  no 
foundation  for  the  relation  of  the  fubjed:  and 
predicate,)  its  truth  cannot  be  difcerned,  and 
confcquently  it  cannot  be  believed. 

6S8..  Where   tie  terms  of  a  proportion  are 

IJSTELLIGIBLE   IN    THEIR    LITERAL    SENSK, 

})ut  in  thatfenfey  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the 
heing  of  whom  they  are  affirmed,  and  yet  are 
demofi/irahly  true^  in  a  fenfe  hearing  fome  ana^ 
logy  to  the  literal,  thoughjlri^ly  inconcervahle  by 
uSj  they  mtift  he underftood  metaphorically  ; 

•  It  is  not  fuflScicnt  to  call  it  inatnceivahU^  for  the  foiv, 
matioii  of  the  world,  even  by  an  intcJligent  caufe,  is 
inconccTvablc,  for  want  of  any  analogy,  but  not  uninr 
tfllij;iblc. 

their 
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tbeir  real  mode  of  exi/ience  evidently  lies  beyond 
the  extent  of  our  faculties . 

Thus  many  of  our  own  mere  mtelWual 
ftatcs  or  operations,  are  expreffcd  by  terms 
borrowed  from  the  corporeal^  and  confcqucntly 
intelligible  only  by  bearing  fome  analogy  to . 
thefe  laft ;  thus  we  fay,  we  apprehend^  we  cqm^ 
prehendj  we  conceive,  vft  judge ,  (from  judicare, 
whole  etymology  is  jufdicere,)  wx  reflet.  So 
the  words  evidence ,  certainty ^  from  cemere  to 
decree.  But  of  the  real  manner  or  mode  in 
which  thefe  mental  operations  are  formed,  we 
can  form  no  notion. 

So  alfo  we  muft  allow,  that  God  polTeflcs 
knowledge^  znA  foreknowledge ;  for  we  ourfelvcs 
know,  and  even  foreknow,  many  things ;  but 
his  mode  of  knowing  or  foreknowing,  muft 
differ  from  ours,  and  agree  only  in  the  cffed, 
and  is  in  that  fenfe,  analogous  to  ours ;  but, 
in  reality,  infinitely  more  perfcft,  and  ibm 
mode  abfolutely  inconceivable;  fo  that  to  fay 
he  can  know  future  events>  only  through  the 
medium  of  their  caufcs,  as  we  do,  feems  ra(h 
and  prefumptuous.  Can  we  con'ceive  how 
God  knows  painP  or  even  any  fenfation, 
Vvhich  he  can  neither  feel,  nor  form  an  idea 

B  b  3  of. 
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6f,  in  the  fenie  m  which  we  underdanS 
thofe  words  ? 

'  68g.  Hence,  wc  may  believe  what  is  ccr- 
tain»  though  conneAed  with  fomcthing  incon- 
ceivable, as  Defcartes  long  fincc  remarked^ 
0bfurdum  enim  effet^  propterea  quod  non  compre^ 
hendimus  nnam  rtm^  qnamfcimus  ex  naturajua 
nobis  effe  dehere  incompreben/tbikm,  de  alia  duhi^ 
iare^  qitam  intime  comprehendimm  atque  apud 
fios  fftef  ip/bs  expcrimur.      Princip.    part.    L 

6po.  Eknce  ohjedtons  to  the  mode  of  etxifl^ 
ence  of  an  ohjeii  known  to  extft^  hut  not  to  the 
ohje&  itfeif  if  any  fneh  be,  may  he  insolubee^ 
h^canfe  the  mode  h  inexplicable,  but  furni/b  no 
froof  of  the  falfehood  offome  inqffignable  mode  cf 
exi/lence\  they  merely  prove  Jhat  to  conceive  fuch 
mj^de,  exceeds  the  limits  of  our  aStual  krmvledge^^ 
or  even,  in  fome  cafes ,^  exceeds  the  limits  of  our 

f^tf^lties. 

6gi.  To  explain  a  thing,  is  to  fhew  its  ctrn^ 

formity  or  anahgy  to  fome  known  truth ;  to  i^. 

plain  a  phenomenon,,  is  to  fhew  its  cotformtty  /«^ 

fome  general  laWy  or  to  qffign  a  caufe  or  aferies 
offuhordinqie  cmfes,  of  which  we  can  form  a. 
^^at  ^nd  precipe  idea  or  notion,  that  cofttrSmU 
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Iro  its ^toiu£Hon.  So  I^r.  Black  dcpiaindd  'th« 
effenrefcence  ariiing  during  the  ioluttoh  of 
limeilonc  and  of  alkalies^  and  the  cauftipity 
of  lime,  &c. ;  Prieftly,  the  compoiition  c^f  the 
atmofpfaere ;  Cavendifh,  the  formation  of 
vrater,  and  of  nitrons  acid;  Scheele,  die  com** 
pofition  of  vol.  alkali,  &c. ;  Bergman,  the  for^^ 
matipn  of  fulphurated  waters ;  Lavoifier,  the 
iblution  of  metals,  &c.  So  to  explain  the 
mechanifm  of  a  clock,  the  mechanift  begins 
by  ihewing,  how  the  weights  pull  round  the 
main  wheel,  and  how  that  by  its  teeth 
<:atches  hold  of  the  next  wheels  &c.  and  thus 
exhibits  the  feries  of  fubordinate  caufes  leading 
to  the  motion  of  the  hammer,  which  ftrikes 
the  bell,  and  the  motions  of  the  hour  and 
minute  hands  and  pendulum.  So  to  explain 
a  word  or  a  fign,  is  to  ihew  its  iignification  in 
intelli^ble  terms. 

6^2.  ^either  truth  nor  midenfe  admit  of^ny 
degrees ;  for  truth  confifts  in  a  perfcft  confor* 
mity,  either  of  a  (ign  to  the  thing  fignified,  or 
«f  a  copy  to  its  original,  and  therefore  is  in- 
compatible with  any  excefs  or  defcA.  So 
evidence  confifts  in  a  full  and  accurfite  dif- 
tocrhment  of  the  relation  betwixt  the  iiibje<a: 
-  B  b  4  and 
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and  the  predicate  of  a  propD(ition>  or,  that 
iuch  relation  is  difcemed  or  diicemible,  if  the 
propoiition  is  evidently  falfe.  But  fa^kooii 
and  probability  arciiifccptible  of  many  degrees, 
the  former  deviating  more  or  lefs  from  truth, 
and  the  latter  mpre  or  lefs  diflant  from, 
certainty, 

693.  Neither  does  metaphyseal  or  ph^fica/ 
necejjity  admit  of  degrees ;  for  what  is  mctaphy^ 
iically  neccflary ,  is  abfolutcly  impoffiblc  to  be 
othcrwife,  and  impoffibility  evidently  has  no 
degrees.  What  is  phyfically  neceffary,  cannot, 
confiftently  with  the ,  eftablilhcd  laws  of 
nature^  be  altered,  or  happen  othcrwife  than . 
conformably  to  them. 

694.  But  moral  neceffity  Jbmetifnes,  though 
rarely f  admits  of  degrees:  moral  neceffity  is 
only  a  very  higji  degree  of  probability,  as  that 
of  a  million  to  one,  and  therefor^  admits  of 
fotpc,  hut  comparatively  exceeding  few,  excep- 
tions. But  in  its  fupreme  degree^  it  cpincidei 
with  metaphyfical  neceffity;  thus  amotiyc  of 
fome  kin4  is  neceflary  to  all  adis  of  tho  will« 
No  n;ian  can  prefer  adual  pain  tQ  a^ual  or 
future  pleallire,  &a 

^^S$^  Conditional  neceffity  i^  that,  which  i$ 
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«flertc3  to  cxift  in  the  .relation  of  means  to 
an  end,  fuppoiiog  the  attainment  of  that  end 
to  be  intended.  It  is  commonly  of  the  motal 
Icind,  and  fufceptible  of  degrees^ 

696.  But  Kberty  h fufceptible  of  many  degrees^ 
as  the  difficulties  of  making  a  choice  are  more 
or  lefs  prcffing. 

Ggy*  ElVery  judgment  founded  on  a  real  rela^ 
tlon  betwixt  tts  Jubje£i  and  predicate^  if  the 
judgment  be  affi^atsve^  or  on  the  impofjMlity  af^ 
Jiich  relations i  If  the  judgment  be  negative^  muj^ 
be  true.  • 

For  the   truth  of  a   propofition    (and  a 
Judgment  is  a  mental  propofitibn,)  confifts  in 
the  agreement  of  its  extremes  with  each  other, 
if  the  judgment  be  affirmative  ;•  or  in  the 
^xclufion  of  fuch  agreement,  if  the  judgment 
he  negative:  now  this  agreement  is  realy  when 
it  is  demonftrated,  or  felf-evident,  or  certain ; 
and  {o  alfo  is  its  abfence,  when  it  is  neither 
demonftrated  nor  felf-evident ;  and  ftill  more 
{0  if,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  relation  is  excluded/ 
ot  proved  to  be  impoffible.     But,  though  the 
reality  of  a  relation  be  not  evident,  yet  the 
Cxiftence  of  fuch  relation  may  be  probable. 
(^98*  Partial,  or  inadequate  ideas  or  notions 

9r 
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it  follows^  that  in  that  rcfpcdl,  icc,  water;  and 
vapour  are  the  fame  thing. 

70 1 .  Things  whofe  .phyjicaly  metapbyJicaJ,  or 
moral  properties^  are  in  any  rej^edl  fimilar  to 
thofe   of  a   third y  are^   as   to  thofe  properties, 

Jimilar  to  each  other.  Thus,  different  bodies 
having  the  fame  weight  as  a  third  body  have 
the  fame  weight  with  each  other,  and  equa- 
lity admits  of  no  degrees,  as  is  evident.  But 
qualities,  as  colours,  heat,  cold,  &c.  may  be 
faid  to  be  fimilar,  though  differing  in  degree. 
Thus  water  heated  to  200  degrees,  and  water 
heated  to  ziz  degrees,  are  both  called  hot. 

702.  But  things  whofe  relations  are  Jimilar 
to  the  relations  of  a  third  things  do  not  therefore 
hear  a  Jifnilar  relation  one  to  the  other ,  hut 
rather  relations  fimilar  to  the  relations  of  each 
other.  Thus,  if  A  and  B  are  both  fathers, 
and  in  that  refpedl  refemble  C,  it  does  not 
follow  that  A  is  fethcr  to  jB,  or  B  father  to  J; 
for  not  only  the  fubjedts  of  each  relation  arc 
different,  but  the  terms  alfo,  and  confequently 
it  is  imppflible  that  the  fubje6l  of-^ne  Ihould  . 
be  the  term  of  the  other.  It  is  in  the  foun- 
dafion  only  of  the.  relation,  that  the  three 

relationi 
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relations    agree^    or    4ite    iimtlar    to   ^each 
other. 

703.  Nay,  if  two  objetfts  bear  fimiiar  rcla* 
tions  to  a  third  obje<^,  as  the  term  of  each  of 
^hem,  it  cannot  follow  that  either  of  them 
ihould  bear  a  llmilar  to  the  other,  but  rather 
that  the  relation  of  one  of  them  to  this  term* 
is  iimilar  to  the  relation  of  the  other,  to  thb 
fame  term ;  thus,  they  agree  not  only  in  the 
foundation,  but  alfo  in  the  term. 

Thus,  \{  A  is  fubjeft  to  jB,  and  C  alfo  fub- 
je<ft  to  B,  it  does  not  follow  that  cither  A  or 
C  are  fubjed;  to  each  other,  as  is  evident. 
..  704.  Ratios  or  proportions,  Jaid  to  hejimilar 
to  each  other ,  are  infa&  not  merely  Jtmilar,  hut 
exa^Iy  the  fame  in  each  cafe,  }he  one  being  con^ 
JianiJy  reducible  to  the  other.  Thus,  the  ratio 
of  two  to  four,  is  exadily  the  fame  as  that  of 
6  to  12,  or  of  2000  to  4000. 

705.  Two  things  are  not  the  fame  y  butfonie 
how  di/iingui/hable  when  what  cun  be  iJ^rmed 
of  the  one,  may  be  denied  of  the  other. 

yo6.  A  pfopoftion  is  mcejfarily  true,  if  a 
propo/ition  that  contradiSfs  Jt  is  neceffarily  falft^ 
mid  VICE  V£6SA.  Hence,  two  truths  can 
jBever  cotttradi^  each  other. 

706.  Many 


( 
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706.**  Manyflightp9iohahilitm  eoncurringy  aft 
tquivaknt  to  aftrong  prohdbility.  Thus^  many 
fardiing  candles  burning  togedieri  may  give  as 
ftrong  a  li^t  as  a  thicker  candle. 

707.  By  iiiff^'fWi  I  undcrftand,  that  difpofrtion 
of  a  being,  by  whd(e  immediate  intervention^ 
die  exiftence  or  deftru£tion  of  another  being, 
or  any  change  in  the  ilate  of  a  being,  has 
cnfued.  To  aft,  therefore,  is  to  intervene  in 
procuring  the  exiflence  or  deftrudion  of,  or 
change  in,  another  being,  or  in  onc*s  own. 
.  708.  The  fubftance  in  which  this  difpofi-r 
tion  exifts,  is^  called  an  agent. 

yog.  A  being,  therefore,  by  whofe  immc« 
tikte  a6iion  another  being  exift^>  or  is  de^ 
'ftroyed,  or  altered,  is  faid  to  have  produced  it, 

jand  is  called  its  ejfficient  cau/e,  or  fimply  its 

* 

cau/i,  or  the  caufe  of  its  deilruAion,  or  altera- 
tion, as  the  cafe  may  be.  And  even  the  end^ 
Ttafony  occqfion,  tondition,  model,  or  injirument 
fif  the  adion  of  an  efficient  caufe,  as  they 
contribute,  though  remotely,  to  the  exiftenco 
of  the  effcA  produced,  are  frequently  called 
its  caufes. 

710.  CaufatiCfij  denotes  the  relation  which 
has  conneded  a  cauie  with  its  efi^;  the 

foundation 
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foundation  of  thia  relsiCion  is  the  adion  of  die 
cauie*  It$  fubjcd  is  the  cauic  itfelf,  and  its 
term,  is  the  eSo6t  produced. 

yii.  By. change  I underftasid a ilicceffion  of 
ftatcs.    ' 

7 1 5J.  Every  helng  that  exifts,  except  one,  has 
had  a  caufe.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by. 
Dr,  Clarke,  Mr.  Locke>  Dr.  Hamilton,  and 
.many  others,  in  treating  of  the  exigence 
of  God. 

'  713.  Every  being  is  necejfarily  prior  tx>  that 
being  which  is  its  effe&.  For,  if  they  be  iup-» 
pofed  contemporaneous,  they  rnuil  have  ob<* 
tained  their  eicifience  together,  at  one  and  the 
fame  inflant,  and  confequently  one  of  them 
cannot  be  iiippofed  to  have  received  it  from 
the  other.  Thus,  if  the  iim  be  fuppoied  to. 
have  been  always  luminous,  the  firil  rays 
muft  have  been  created  with  it,  though  in  the 
fubfequent  inftants,  light  (according  to  the. 
reifciyed  opinions,)  may  have  been  emitted 
from  it. 

7 1 4«  But  a  being  confidered  as  a  c  AUS£,  mufi 
in  that  rtJpeS  be  contemporaneous  with  its 
iffea. 

For«  coofid^ed  as  a  caofe^  it  beacs  a  rda<* 

tiou 


don  to  its  cffeA,  iince  It  cannot  be  dthiDtnt^ 
Bated  a  cauje^  until  it  has  produced  its  effe^f^^ 
which  is  its  term.  A  relation  without  a  tcrtn> 
cannot  exift.  A.  man  cannot  be.  called  a 
father  until  hp  has  had  a  child. 

7i5»  Hence  the  diflindion  of  priority   g( 
nature^  and  priority  of  time,  is  unfounded. 

716.  Hence  alfo,  every  caule  mufi:  be  dif^ 
tinguiihed  from  its  efFed,  either  phyfically,  or 

.  modally. 

7 1 7.  'Natural  offecondary  caufes^  as  they  are 
eemmmly  called^  are  in  faSi  not  the  CAns£S 
hut  the  SIGNS  of  the  various  changes  which  they 
frtcediy  and  which  on  that  account  are  deemed 
Iff  many  to  he  effeSied  by  them ;  whereas,  thefoU 
efficient  caufe  of  thefe  changes^  is  the  fupremi 
Author  of  nature  hmfelf 

718.  The  order  in  which  they  follow  each 
other>  and  the  diftindl  or  different  appearances 
they  exhibit,  in  each  particular  cafe,  and,  in 
Afferent  fubjeds,  is  conliant  and  uniform  in 
finylar  circumftances ;  and  thus  bearing  every 
character  of  a  fixed  conftitution,  they  arc 
ncceffarily  deemed  the  refults  of  general  laws 
by  which  they  are  regulated. 

"719.  That  they  are  Xkitfigns  of  the  changes 

they 
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'  they  precede,  is  certain,  for,  -wh^n  once  theiT 
connexion  with  thefc  changes  is  known,  and 
a  iimilarity  of  fubjeA  and  circumilances  is 
obfcrved,  thefe  changes  may  with  certainty  be 
predifted ;  on  this  knowledge,  all  the  pro* 
ceiTes  of  all  arts  are  founded.  But,  that  the]t 
cannot  be  deemed  the  caufes  of  any  change 
in  the  ftrid  fenfe  of  that  appellation^  u 
equally  apparent ;  for  to  fuppofe  them  cuujit% 
we  miift  fuppofe  them  to  poflefs  j^ow^r,  ori  ill 
other  words  j  that  power  is  one  of  their  ptttr 
perties.  Now,  that  power  (hould  be  a  pliy«* 
fical  property  of  any  body,  is  both  inconceivable 
and  unneceffary ;  for  all  the  real  properties  of 
bodies,  in  every  other  caie,  and,  indeed, 
cfl<Kitially,  are  fuch  as  may,  by  poifibility  at, 
leaft,  be  fuppofed  perceptible  by  our  denies  \ 
but  power,  being  an  incorporeal  or  metaphy-^ 
fical  property,  can  in  no  conceivable  cafe  be 
an  objeA  of  any  of  our  fenfes.  Hence,  neithef 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  nor  the  moft  enlightened 
of  his  followers,  have  eonfidefed  attraAion  as 
an  inherent  property,  nor  an  efficient  caufe^ 
but  rather  as  the  unknown  principle  of  the 
tendency  of  bodies  to  each  other.  Now,  an 
inconceivable  property  iho\^ld  never  be  ad- 

C  c  mitted 
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mitted  withoiit  neceffity,  and  here  the  act-' 
teiflion  of  iuch  a  property  is  totally,  unneeei^ 
fary^  as  the  exertion  of  divine  power^  regulated 
by  eftablilhed  laws,  adapted  to  every  cafe^  is 
fiilly  iufficient  to  anfwcr  the  purpofcs  of 
general  or  particular  inherent  powers, 
r  ysiO.  Men  alfb  have  a  dominion  over  theie 
cbaxiges^  Of  their  own  volitions^  they  are  the 
real  and  efficient  caufes,  but  to  thefe  volitions 
a  limited  power  over  their  own  bodies^  is 
j^fsrally  annexed ;  by  the  motion  of  their 
own  bodies,  they  can  alter  the  ilates  of  other 
bodies ;  but  the  changes  arifing'  froni  the 
'motions  thus  cqmiliutiicated,  and  the  order 
according  to  which  they  fucceed  each  other, 
are  ftill  conformable  to  the  laws  of.  nature, 
that  relate  to  theie  new  circumflances ;  how-* 
e¥tr,>  as  the  volitions  of  men  are  the  original 
pfcij^ons  of  the&  changes,^  from  whence  the 
iUf:eeeding  dierive,  men,  or  their  volitions, 
Ibre  with  &ifficient  propriety  confidered  as 
their  occafional caufes^ ..,      ■  ^     - 

r  yzi .  How  any  being  has  its  exiftence,  either 
from  any  other,  or  without  reeeiying  it  from 
liny  ^ther,^  ia  equally  inexplicable,  and  it  muft 
befQ!;^  fot  haw  denotes  manner,  inftrumeuita- 
:  .    ;  ^  lity. 
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lity,  or  mediation.  And  to  ejtplain  thefc, 
they  muft  b6  fuppofed  to  have  exifted ;  but 
they  have  hot  exifted  in  the  cafe  of  a  being 
unoriginated,  nor  in  creation,  which  can  have 
no  intelligible  caufe,  but  the  veill  of  the 
Creator.  * 

733.  Every  power  is  referable  to  fomejuh* 

Jiance.    Thus,  the  power  of  willing  exifts  in 

the  human  mind,  the  power  of  creating,  in 

the  Supreme  Being ;  in  fliof t,  every  power 

muft  be  the  power  of  fbmcwhat,  as  every 

.  property  muft  be  the  property  of  fbmcwhat. 

723.  We  can  never  attribute  power  to  atry 
being,  but  by  having  dbferved  it,  or  by  analogy, 
or  by  its  being  included  in  the  definition  offuch 
beingJ^  »     • 

*  JZ^*  Nece/Jtty  can  in  no  cafe  be  conjidered  as 
the  ground  or  caufe  of  exi/ience.\  Foir  hec^ty 
is  a  mere'abftrad:  term,  denoting  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  the  non-exiftenCe  of  that,  vvhitever 
it  bej  whbfe  exiftence  is  aflertcd.  This* hn» 
poffibility  has  undoubtedly  its  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  which  it  isafcribed, 
but  this  foundation  is  nothing  diftinA  from 

*  Hamilton,  39.  t  Ibid.  82,  83.* 
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the  thing  itfcif,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the 
caufe  of  it.  Thus  wc  fay,  the  three  angles  of 
ivery  triangle  are  necejfarily  equal  to  two  right 
ones ;  or  //  is  necefary  that  the  three  angles  of 
everj  right-lined  angle,  Jkould  he  equal  to  Puoo 
right  07US :  wc  cannot  mean,  that  ncccffity  is 
the  caufe  of  this  equality,  but  fimply  the 
mode  In  which  we  conceive  it  to  exift. 

725.  A  law,  inafmuch  as  it  refers  to  the 
will  of  a.  lawgiver,  may  well  be  denominated 
a  caufe;  whether  phyfical  or  moral,  as  the 
ca£e  noay  be,  but  without  fuch  reference,  it  is 
a  mere  fcnielefs  term. 

yz6.  The  adaptation  of  means,  to  an  end  can 
proceed  only  from  an-  intelligent  caufe.  For  this 
adaptation  ^refuppofes  a  difcernment  of  the 
jrelatioo,  which  the  means  bear  to  the  end* 
•Noiy  the  difcernment  of  relations  is  what 
xionilitutes  and  difcriminates  an  intelligent 
^aufe  from  all  other  fuppofed  caufes.  And 
httictf  the  more  complicated  the  means,  the 
gjreater  muft  be  the  intelligence  of  the  caufe. 

.727.  An  effect  is  not  always  proportioned  to 
the  pQiWer  of  its  caufe :  nor  is  the  power  of  a 
caufe  necejfarily  proportioned  to  its  effedl.  Thus, 
an  artiil,  ^ho  can  make  the  moft  complicated 

machine. 
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roachinc,  may  alfo  make  the  fimplcft.  .  But 
this  is  to  be  underftood  of  real  efficient  caufes, 
and  not  of  thofe  improperly  fo  called^  as 
mechanical  and  inftrumcntal  caufcs ;  for  the 
effcfts  afcribed  to  fuch  caufes,  arc  certainly 
Jigm  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  real  efficient 
caufes. 

7^8.  There  cannot  he  two  caufes  of  exaElly 
the  fame  effeH.  For,  in  that  cafe,  each  would 
be  the  total  caufe  of  the  efFeft,  and  not  the 
total ;  iince,  befides  it,  there  would  be  another 
alfo;  the  cfFeft  would  be  entirely  produced  by 
one  caufe,  and  yet  not  entirely,  fincc  the 
whole  was  alfo  produced  by  another  caufe, 
which  is  evidently  contradictory.  When  % 
load  is  drawn  by  two  horfes,  one  paxt]!  of  the 
weight  is  drawn  by  each  ;  it  would  be  ^bfurd 
to  fay,  that  the  whole  weight  was  drawn  by 
each,  as  well  aa  contradidory  to  common 
experience, 

7^9.  An  affirmative  propojition,  un/efs  filf-- 
ruident,  requires  to  he  proved ;  for,  an  affirma* 
tive  propbfition  afferts  the  cxiftenoc  of  its 
fubjedl,  at  fome  period  of  time.  Now,  the 
exiftence  of  any  being  cannot  be  fiippofedt 
without  being    proved,    ucjiefs  wc   already   ^ 

C  c  3  know 
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know  that  all  poffiblc  beings  cxift,  which  we 
arc  certainly  far  from  knowing. 

Hence,  an  hypothefis  cannot  be  deemed 
true,  from  the  mete  circumftancc,  that  its 
falfehood  cannot  be  ihewn. 

TZ^.  Beings  Ihould  not  be  multiplied 
without  neceffify. 


SECTION  IV. 

or  THE  AGREEMENT  OF  FAITH  AND  REASON. 

730.  By  reafon^  I  here  undcrftand,  firft,' 
Intuitive,  or  demonftrated  truths,  whether 
metaphyiical,  mathematical,  or  moral, 

731.  Or,  fecondly,  the  intelledual  faculty 
of  the  human  mind. 

733.  Or,  thirdly,  the  known  laws  of  cor- 
poreal nature,  and  high  probabilities. 

733.  Or,  fourthly,  expedations  founded  on 
the  ufual  train  of  moral  events,  or  the  ufual 
cfFedb  of  human  charadets. 

734.  Faf/A  denotes  truft,  or  confidence  in, 
or  a  perfuafion  of  the  veracity,  probity,  or 
inte^ty  of  any  perfon,  and  in  this  ienfe,  wc 

ve 
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are  faid  to  believe  in  him;  or,  fccondiy,  it 
denotes  the  credit  given  to  his  teftimony,  in 
any  particular  cafe.  This  is  grounded  on  the 
firftfenie. 

7S5»  Faith  is  either  human,  or  divine,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  given  to  the  teftimony  of  men, 
or  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  this  laft  is 
fimply  called ^/VA.*  '  ' 

736.  Divine  te/iimony  to  any  truth,  is  called 
a  revelation  of  that  truth.  +  This  teftimony  is 
given  either  immediately,  by  a  fupematural 
communication,  or  iilfpiration,  of  which  WC 
know  nothing  more  than  that  it  has  exifted, 
as  fuch  communication  has  commonly  had 
no  analogy  to  our  ufual  inlets  of  information^ 
(though  fometimes  it  has  been  given  by 
angels,  appearing  in  a  human  form,  and  con- 
lequently  in  a  manner,  fimilar  to  that,  by 
which  we  receive  information  from  each 
other) ;  or  mediately,  by .  the  pofitivc  aflcr- 
tion  of  perfons  poffeffed  of  fuperhatural 
powers,  exerted  in  proof  of  the  credit  due  ta. 
thep,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  fadls  or  dojfhines 
they   announce.     Or,  laftly,  and  mpr^  rer 

*  Locke,  lib.  iv.  chap.  xvt.  fee.  14. 
f  Ibid.  chap,  xviii.  fee.  2.     -    ' 

C  c  4  motcly^^ 
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motely^  by  tra£tiott,  from  peribns,  tQ  ^hon^ 
fxLch  proofs  have  been  exhibited.^ 

737.  Thus^  Chrift  received  his  dodrine  by 
infpiration  ;f  for»  he  aflerted  that  his  doclrine 
was  not  his,  but  rather  His  that  fent  him  ;  X 
and  die  ancient  prophets^  as  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel^ 
Hoiea^  &c.  afierted  that  ^the  word  of  God, 
that  is^  a  revelation,  vras  made  to  them ;  the 
apoAles  received  their  dodrines  from .  Chrifl^ 
nrho^  by  miracles,  proved  his  veracity,  and 
suimbers  received  them  from  the  apoities. 

738*  Confequently,  Chrifl  and  the  ancient 
prophets  believed  the  fads  or  dodrines  they 
announced^  to  be  true,  through  the  convidion 
that  they  received  them  from  God,  who  can 
neither  deceive,  nor  be  deceived;  which  con* 
Tidion  wrought  on  their  minds,  as  power- 
fully as  the  evidence  of  a  mathematical 
proportion. 

739.  But  the  apoiiles  believed  thefe  troths 
to  have  been  revealed,  not  through^  a  con* 
vidion  impreffed  on  their  mjnds,  by  imme* 

f  For  the  fenfe  of  this  word,  as  here  applied,  fee  Grot, 
itt  Mktiih.  chap.  xv.  fee.  9. 
t  Flciiry,  Ecckfialt  Ifift;  1.^9^ 
X  Joha,  tii.  i6.    .    . 
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^iate  infpiration,^  but  by  the  inter  mediation 
of  reafon,  for  they  muft  have  argued  thus. 

740.  Dodrines,   which  God  has  attefted, 

ixiuft  be  true ;  but  God  has  attefted  by  mi- 

raclesy  which  we  ourfelves  have   fcen,   the 

truth    of   the    doArines    which    Je(us   has 

preached^  and  which  we  ourfelves  have  heard 

him  deliver.  Therefore,  the  dodrines  preached 

by  Jefus,  are  true.     Their  faith,  therefore, 

was  founded  on  reafons  perfeAly  evident  and 

conclufive,  refting,  firft,  on  the  evidence  of 

their  fenfes,  and,  laftly,  on  a  demonftrativc 

argument,-  that    thefe   dodrincs    proceeded 

from  God  himfelf. 

741.  Again,  the  perfons  who  received thefc 
doctrines  from  the  apoftles,  believed  them  to 
have  been  revealed,  that  is,  miraculoufly  at- 
tefted  by  God,  bccaufe  they  were  announced 
to  have  been  fo,  by  perfons,  who  could  have 
been  impelled  by  no  human  motive,  whether  of 
ambition  or  plcafure,  to  impofe  upon  them ; 
who  aflertcd  them   in   oppofition   to   their 

*  Not  even  Peter,  when  he  confeiTed  Jefus  to  be  the 
Son  of  God ;  for,  othefwife,  it  were  no  merit  in  him  to 
to  have  done  fo.  See  Hammond's  note  on  Matth.  xvi, 
x6,  TiviA  Wolzogen. 
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<arlicft:and  moft  flattering  prejudices,  deterred 
by .  no  menaces,  dangers,  or  fufFerings ;  nay, 
they  knew. that  many  of  them  had  fuffered 
death,  in  confequence  of  their  attefta^ion, 
that , they  had  feen  the  author  of  thefe  doc- 
trines, alive,  after  he  had  been  notorioufly  put 
to  a  public  and  ignominious  death. 

y^z.  Confequently  they  had  a  moral  cer- 
tain^ of  the  veracity  of  the  apoftles,  and 
canfcquently,  of  the '  truth  of  the  do Arines 
they  announced,  as  originally  attefted  by  God 
himfcjf, 

743.  Laftly,  all  fucceeding.  generations  be- 
lieved thefe  doctrines  to  have  been  revealed, 
on  the  authority,  that  is,  theatteftation  of  the 
preceding  generation ;  that  they  received  tho/e 
dotSrines,  .or  rather  the  books  that  contained 
them,  from  the  former  generation,  and  fo  on, : 
in  a  retrograde  order, .  terminating  in  that  . 
which  received  them  immediately  from  the 
cvangelifts  or  apoftles  themfelves, 

744.  The  apoftles  wrho  received  thefe  doc- 
trines from  Chrift  himfelf,  were  certain  that 
they  were  triie  injbme{cn{c,  yet  they  did  not 
underftand  them  in  the  true  fenfe,  until  they 
had  received  a  new  illumination  at,  or  after 

the 
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the  day  of  l*cntecoft ;  thus,  before,  and  even 
sifter  the  rcfurrcftion,  they  expeAed  Chrift  to 
cftabliih  a  temporal  kingdom. 

745.  Hence,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fcnfe  of  ' 
dodlrines  taught  by  Chrift  himfelf,  might  be 
miftaken  by  thofe,  to  whom  they  were  im« 
mediately  announced,  iince  it  was  miflinder- 
flood  by  the  apoftles ;  thus,  when  he  informed 
them  and  others,  that  he  was  the  Chrift,  or 
IMeifias,  they  miftook  the  meaning  of  that 
^Bvord,  for  they  imagined  the  Meffias  would  be 

a  temporal  prince- 

746.  We  fee  alfo,  that  the  faith  of  perfons 
to  whom  revealed  doArines  vicrc  mediately 
conveyed,  was  in  every  progreffive  ftep,  from 
the  generation  that  received  them  from  the 
apoftles  to  that  now  exifting,  grounded  on 
reafons  evincing  their  derivation  from  God 
himfelf;  hence,  in  every  cafe,  faith  is  founded 
on  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  or  on  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  fuch  evidence  had  been  given, 
and,  therefore,  can  in  no  cafe  contradidl  either 
reafons  mctaphyfically  evident,  or  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe;    for,  if  it  could,  it  would 
fubvcrt  itfelf,  being,  as  we  have  feeh,  grounded 
on  both ;  and  the  reafons  for  believing  the 

truths 
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truths  taught  by  revelation,  cannot  be  ftrongcr 
than  thofc  wc  have  for  believing  an^r  other 
evident  truth, 

747,  In  examining,  therefore,  virhcthcr  any 
dodrine  has  been  revealed,  we  are  to  obfcrvc, 
-whether  fuch  do<ftrinc  be  conceived  in  intetti- 
giMe  terms ;  and  if  fo,  whether  it  contradi<£ls 
any  intuitive  or  demonftrablc  truth,  whether 
metaphyfical,  mathematical,  or  moral;  or  fa<5b 
whereof  we  have  a  moral  certainty  ;  for,  if  it 
does,   it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to   have   been 
revealed,*     And,  if  found  not  to  contradidl 
any  fuch  truth,  w^hether  there  be  a  moral 
certainty  of  its  having  been  revealed,  that  is, 
whether  it  be  certain  that  the  texts  (aid  to 
imply  it  are  genuine,  and  irrefragable,  and 
\indoubtedly  contained  in  the  books  either  of 
the  old  or  of  the  new  Tcftamcnt,  which  all 
Chriflian^  allow  to  contain  revealed  truths. 
And,  if  fo,  whether  the  paffages  faid  to  contain 
it,  are  to  be  underftood  in  the  literal,  or  in  a 


*  So  Mofes  commanded  a  prophet  tempting  the  Jews 
to  worfliip  falfe  Gods,  not  to  be  believed,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  put  to  death,  though  what  he  tells  fliouI4  come 
to  pafe.    Deuteronomy,  chap.  xiii.  v.  1—5. 
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figurative  fcnilb ;  and  whether  it  be  morally 
certain,  that  they  are  to  be  taken  in  that  pati» 
ticular  fcnfe,  or  whether  they  arc  fufceptibic 
of  a  double  fenfe. 

748.  If  any  fa<ft  or  doftrine,  contrary  *t6  an 

evident  or  demonftrable  truth,  has  the  appear^ 

ance  of  having  been  revealed,  it  muft>  not* 

vrithilanding  fuch  appearance,   be  rejcfted; 

for,  the  certainty  that  we  rightly  underhand 

texts,  presenting  a  fenfe  incompatible  with 

evident  or  demonftrated  truths,  can  never  be 

ib  great  as  the  certainty  of  tho£b  truths,  which 

tbat  fenfe  oppofes. 

749.  Thus,  though  it  is  expreffly  faid  ia 

the  writings  of  the  old  Teftament,  that  <5od 

made  man  after  his  own  image,  that  he  rs* 

penitd  having  made  man,  that  he  remembered^ 

&c.  ;   and,    confcquently,   that   God   had  a 

body,  which  that  of  a  man  refemblcs;  that  he 

is  fubjed  to  human  •infirmities  and  pailions  ; 

yet,  as  the  plain  literal  fenfe  of  thefe  texts,  in 

which  this  doftrine  is  apparently  revealed>  is 

evidently  contradictory  to  thofe  perfed:ions, 

which    are   demonftrably  attributed   to  the 

Supreme  Being,  this  fenfe  (which  anciently 

impoied 
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impofed  upon  many,*)  is  now  rejtAtd  by  all 
Cbriitians*  .    ! 

750.  Here  I  cannot  omit  ftating,  a  cele- 
brated diilindion  taken  between  things^  faid 
to  be  confonant  to,  or  according  to  req/bn,  and 
thofe  iaid  to  be  cotttrary  to  reafon,  and  thofe 
£ud  to  be  dbtrve  reafon. 

75 1 .  Reafon,  in  thefe  cafes^  is  taken  in  two 
different  fenfcs ;  for  it  either  denotes  the  ge- 
neral and  well-known  maxims  of  that  fcience> 
to  which  the  matter  alleged  is  fuppoied  to 
relate^  or,  it  denotes  the  a^ual  or  pofiible 
extent  of  the  faculty  of  reafoning.     Thus,  in 
natural  fcience,  a  ph^enomenon  is  faid.  to  be 
according  to  reafon,  when  it  is  conformable  to 
phyfical  laws  and  general  experience,  fuch  as 
the  laws  of  gravity,  elafticity,  chymical  affini* 
tics,  &Cp  or  even  to  the  ufiial  efFefts  of  the 
powers  of  magnetifm,  or  eleftricity,  which 


« , 


*  The  Antropomorphites^  fee  their  arguments  in 
Burnet's  Archaeotogia,  p.  518.  So  alfo  St.  Auftin,  fee 
Fleury,  £cclefiaft«  hid.  vol.  v.  p.  195  ;  and  2  Jerom.  fol. 
161 »  and  163  i  aad  Hooker's  Life,  p.  12  ;  and  the  A)>p<of 
Paris,  Paftorai  Letter  ia  Roufleau^  vol.  ix.  p.  32^ 
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'have  not  been,  as  yet,  latisfadorily  deduced 
from  general  principles.  So  in  metaphyfics 
and  morals,  thofc  propofitions  are  faid  to  ht 
conibnant  to  rcalbn,  whoic  truth  is  either 
evident  or  dcduciblc  from  the  evident  princi- 
ples of  thofe  fciences. 

y^Z*  Again,  thofe  fafts  or  propositions  arc 
juftly  faid  to  be  cotitrary  to  reafon,  which 
contradict  the 'laws  or  maxims  of  any  particu- 
lar fcience,  fuch  as  that  a  man  reaiiy  dead, 
ihould  be  reftored  to  life  hy  any  human  means  i 
that  lead  ihould  float  on  water  ;^  that  a  nmn 
ihould  fee  by  his  ears,  or  hear  by.hiseyes,  &c. ; 
that  the  univerfe  ihould  exifl  without  a  caufe 
or  refult,  from  the  operations  of  an  unintelli- 
gent cauie ;  that  the  diftindlion  between  virtue 
and  vice  is  merely  arbitrary,  &c. 

753.  Laftly,  thofe  things  are  faid  to  ,b€ 
merely  above  our  rcafon,  which  concern  fads 
undifccfoerahle  by  our  natural  faculties,  or  im- 
pcrfeAly  intelligible,  fuch  as  the  future  rcfur- 
reftion  of  the  dead,  the  cxiftence  of  angels. 
Secondly,  facfls  as  yet  undifcovcred,  as  the 

*  Yet  gold  may,  when  fufficiently  expanded,  as  gold 
leaf:  lead  is  as  yet,  at  leafl  incapable  of  fuch  expanfion; 
iti  condenfed  ftate  is  here  underftood. 

caujfe 
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caufc  of  earthquakes,   that'  of  magnetiim^ 
eledridty,  the  laws  and  minute  circumilances 
attending  the  procefs  of  vegetation,  or  of  the 
nutrition  of  animals,  &c  ;  though  thefe  can- 
not juftly  be  faid  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties,  but  rather  above  or  beyond  the 
aftualilate.  of  our  knowledge;  other  wile  many 
difcoveries  in  the  laft  century,  fuch  as  thofe 
of   Franklin,    Black,    Prieftley,    Cavendifli, 
Lavoiiier,   Montgolfier,    &c.    might   in    the 
preceding   century,   be    faid    to    be    above 
reaibn,  and  thofe  of  Newton,   in  the  17th 
century,  &c.    But  the  moft  important  points 
laid  to  be  above  our   reafon,    arc   thofe  of 
whofe   truth   we   cannot   doubt,   though  it 
feems  irrcconeilable  with  other  evident  truths, 
or  imperfeftly  intelligible,  as  unorigination  of 
any  being.     Of  thefe  I  (hall  ftate  a  few,  and 
briefly  fhew  that  feme  of  them  are  mifundct- 
flood,  and    others  indeed   incommenfurable 
with  human  reafon ;  that  is,  imperfedly  intel- 
ligible, but  none  of  them  inconfiftent  .or  con- 
trary to  evident  trjaths :  the  principle  points 
pf  this  kind  arc,  firft,  the  union  of  the  foul 
and  body.     Secondly,  the  agreement  of  Di- 
vine prefciencc  and  human  liberty.    Thirdly, 

creation* 
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tteatioii.  Fourthly/  eternity.  Fifthly,  the 
Divine  immenfity.  Sixthly,  the  admiiEon 
of  evil.  Seventhly,  the  nature  of  the  per- 
cipient principle  iii  brute  animals. 

754.  Arid  firft,  us  to  the  union  of  the  fotd 
and  botfy,  the  difficulties  {o  clearly  and  ably 
flate'd  by  Dr.  Prieftleyj*  are  indeed  unanfwer- 
ible  in  the  commonly- received  opinion,  that 
ix>dies  are  external  fubftances,  dillindt  fr6m 
the  mind ;  but  are  deftitute  of  foundation 
"when  bodies  are  coniidered  as  mere  fenfations ; 
a  truth,  which  our  immortal  Berkeley  has 
long  ago  demonilrated; 

ygg.  Secondly,  the  certainty  of  Divine 
prefcience  is  eafily  feen  to  be  coniiftent  with 
the  free  agendy  of  the  human  will,  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  this  freedom  requires  no  more 
than  an  uncontrolled  choice  among  motived 
to  a(5ion,  v  whofe  influence,  when  viewed  in 
different  lights,  may,  in  forae  cafes  appear 
equally,  and  in  others  uiiequally  advantageous* 
If  the  apparent  inequality  be  irifinite,  there  is, 
I  grant,  no  freedom  of  choice,  but  in  propor« 
tion  to  the  diminution  of  their  different  appe^ 

*  Oifqsifitions  90  the  Nature  of  Matter,  p.  $6*  Sec. 
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iihilitf,  liberty  may  eidft.     It  is  only,  then^ 
where  the  motives  or  inducements  may  be 
made  to  appear  equal,  or  approach  to  an 
equality,  that  ibme  uncertainty  can  prevail ; 
but,  in  the  Divine  mind,  iiich  uncertainty 
cannot  be  found;  for,  as  God's  knowledge 
txtends  to  all  poiHble  truths,  that  of  a  choice 
betwixt  either  g(  the  oppoiite  motives  muft 
be  known  to  him,  at  leaft  as  poffiblc,  and 
then  that  order  of  things,  or  feries  of  events, 
in  which  a  correipondence  of  one  of  thefc 
motives  with,  volition  is  forefeen  as  future, 
becatiie  it  will  in  reality  happen,  is  chofen  and 
decreed. 

j^^6.  Thirdly,  creation,  being  evidently  the 
refult  of  Divine  will  and  power,  is^  perfedly 
tntelUgible,  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
.  power  is  infinite^  The  axiom,  that  &f  nothing, 
Mtiing  can  be  made,  relates  only  to  finite,  not 
to  infinite  power,  which  requires  fio  fubjeft 
to  wotk  upon,  and  by  which,  all  things 
poi&hle  may  be  efFedled.  Of  the  fad  wc 
have  a  clear  notion ,  and  that  is  all  the  word 
demotes }  it  is  only  the  mode  or  manner 
which  wc  cannot  comprehend;  for  this  very 
valid  reaioD,  that  fuck  mode  vis  merely  fi^ 
tious,  and  never  exifted. 

y^y.  Fourthfy/ 
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fJ^f.  J^Jiihhty,  eternity  j  the  notioitt  com* 
ittonly  entertained  of  it>  undoubtedly  involve 
iabfurdtties.  It  is  held  by  {broc,  to  be  a  fyccin 
dfdurfttibn^  implying  infinite  fttceeSdtH  yet 
to  this  iucceflion,  an  increaie  is  daily  madc^ 
vrhich  is  contradiAory  to  the  notion  of  infii* 
nity.  Beiides^  what  oould  be  the  fuceeffion 
when  no  ereatur^  eaifted»  Others  defined  it 
.to  be  a  duration  that  exifts  aitogether,  a 
punSum  jhmSy  than  which  notion,,  as  Mn 
JLocke  obierves>^  nothing  can-be  more  ineon« 
ceivable.  For,  if  this  were  true,  nothing  ia 
tedity  could  be  faid  to  be  paft  or  future,  and 
the  creation  of  Adam  and  his  yet  unborn  pfo^ 
geny  would  eo-exift>  &c.  &c^ 

^58,  'Tlie  true  notion  thert  of  eteiTiity>  It 
that  of  extftemct  xibitbout  d  begmniHg  and  wtth^ 
tut  an  end.  The  exclufion  of  limits  in  this  caie^ 
is  ^  intelligible  as  in  any  otbdr. 

759.  Fifthly,  the  Dhine  immenltfy  t  this 
ftgain  includes  an  evident  condradidioo ;  fef 
tt  is  fuppofed  to  jlIl  iall  fpace,  and  yet  not  to 
be  extended.  But  this  is  one  of  the  many 
abfutdities  fwept  away  along  with  mateiicd 
Aibllance* 

*  Bo^  n.  cbftp.  tf.  &c«  t6« 

P  d  «  j6q.  Sixthly, 
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in  the  exigence  of  thipgsi  rektivety  to  us 
invifible^  tin  the  teftimony  of  thofe^  to  whoie 
cjres  they  are  more  itdvanta^eouily  preientedj^ 
lb  we  tnty  believe  what  is  alcove  our  reafbn, 
if  not  in  itfelf  repugnant  or  ienfelefsA  on  the 
teitimoQy  of  a  bein^^  whofe  intelligexitce  infi* 
tattly  fWpafles  our  own. 

764.  Bayle^*  about  the  beginning  of  the 
lift  ceQtuiy^  denied  the  diftindion  betwixt 
filing  ^b(n)e  reaibn^  and  contra^  to  rea£>n^ 
'Upon  ^is  principle^  tfa^t  what  k  mt  cmform^ 
^IhU  to  rte^,  tnj^tfk  be  conti^ary  to  reaibn; 
^ift  as  what  is  not  eonfprmable  to  truth 

Is    contAiTy    to    truth.    By  want  of  con- 

»  » 

Ibrmity  with  reafbn^  he  niuft  mean  what 
is  incooiiftent  with  other  truths^  and  if  ib» 
lie  feys  wkat  is  perfectly  juft ;  for,^  what  k 
not  ^cottiHlent  with  other  eyident  or  dc* 
xnonibated  truths^  muft  be  not  only  abovef 
\\it  aUb  ftmtiiwy  to  reaibn.  His  coii(tpariibn 
is  then  defe^ve^  fince  reaibn  here  fignifies 
ttuthsj  tt  ^  ais  tmth3  are  known  to  usi.  But 
if  by  ^ni^mity  with  reaibn^  he  means  cxpH* 
eable  by'  buman  xtafon ;  and  by  wfaa,t  is  not 
<onformabte  tp.  reaifpn^  he  means  not  es^U^, 


*  Sc?  3  Baylc,  Pafthufopas  Works,  p.  ^33. 

cabk 
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cahle  by  rcaibiii  his  ailertton  that  iuch  do6t:rinc 
is  contrary  to  teafon  is  falie ;  for  he  himfelf 
^will  allow,  that  the  unorigtnation  of  any- 
being  is  tnexpltcahle,  though  far  from  being 
inconiiilent  with  any  truth ;  its  inexpUcahi" 
Itty  arifing  from  its  want  of  analogy  with 
other  truths^  and  {o  are  many  natural  phse- 
nomena.  So  alfb^  when  he  fays  that  many 
revealed  truths  are  irreconctleahU  with  human 
reaibn^  if  he  means  that  they  are  a^verfc  to  it^ 
he  is  miftaken  i  but  if  he  means  that  their 
direft  connexion  with  other  traths,  cannbt 
be  ihewn^  or^  in  other  words^  that  they  arc 
inezplics^ble^  he  fays  what  muft  be  allowed* 


CHAPTER  IX, 

OF   rALS£   PKlNCIfl'M^ 

SECTION  I. 

r 

VKAUTHORISED     SUPPOSITIONS    OF    PARTICVtAR    IK^ 
TEHPOSITtOirs  OF   plV|KE   PROVmSlfCnB. 

7^5,  It  is,  I  believej^  at  prefent,  an  ackiuow- 
ledged  trath;  that  corporeal  nature  i%  governed 
\j  general  laws ;  by  whicl^  I  und<3rftand  the 

D  d  4  regular 
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regular  agency  of  the  Divine  Being,  roodifiefl 
9nd  diyerfificd  in  various  prc<Jeterrnincd  cir- 
cunfiilanceS}   cpmmpnly  called  the  amrfe  of 
nature^  difcoyered  by  experience,  and  accpr^i- 
ing  to  which  men  regulate  their  moft  impor- 
timt  adions.  .  Yet  fome  think^^  tl^at  this  regu- 
Isirity  is  ppcafionally  interrupted,  eit|;ier   for 
the  protedion  of  the  virtuous^  or  the  punidir 
jnent  of  the  vicious,  or  at  lead  of  thofc  they 
deem   fiich.     Thus   the   earthquake    whici^ 
overturned  Lifbpn,'  on  the  ist  of  Noyecnbe? 
1755,  vvas  interpreted  by  many  tp,  haye  been 
a  puniljin^ent  of  their  idolatry  oii  that  day ; 
if  i^y  Rome,  Pa,ris,  Madrid,  and  Vienna,  ihould 
alio   have  been   deflroyed;  yet,  as  Voltaire 
jufUy  remarks,  Lifbonne  eft  abimee,  et  Xox\ 
^anfe  a  Farts. 

7^6.  This  firppofition,  vehen  unwarantably 
extended,  is  nothing  lefs  than  au  auda.cipus 
attempt  to  fcrutinize  the  impenetrable  defigns 
pf  Divine  wifdom,  i?  fiaught  with  the  moft 
pernicious  confcquences,  and  is  9pr|demned 
by  our  Lord  himfclf,  Luke  13.  It  tends  to 
fubvcrt  the  moft  eflcntial  tenet  of  Chriftianityf 
namely,  that  this  life  is  a  ftate  of  difciplipe 
and  probation,  and  that  on  this  principle, 

misfortunes' 
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ipisfortunes  ase  equally  incident  tq  the  pious^ 
and  impious,     Upon  the  abfurd  fuppofitioa 
of  fucb  providential  interferenc?,  though  con- 
tradicted by  general  experience,  it  was  inferred^^ 
that  in  all  contefts,  God  would  render  the 
jufter  party  vidorious;  hence  originated  the 
barbarous  trials  by  ordeal,  thcpcc  called  Jw^/i- 
cium  Dei,  and  the  equally  deteftable  practice 
of  duelling.     Both  Mahomet  and  Cropiwell 
attributed  their  fucce  es   to   the   particular 
interference  of  Providence  in  their  favour,  and 
tjience  inferred  the  juftice  of  their  refpcftivc 
pretenfions.     In  Spain,  both  the  Bible  and 
the  Alcoran  were  committed  to  the  flames,  it 
being  imagined,  that  whichever  qli  them  con- 
tained the  true  dodrinej^  would  remain  unhurt; 
but,  to  the  afioniftiment  of  the  bigots,  both 
were  confunaed.     Many  other   inftances  of 
.^his  prefump^uous  credulity,  may  be  icen  in 
Lord  Kaimes's  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  pf 
]^an,  vol.  ii,  p.  412,  41J. 

767.  The  bigots  of  the  age  of  ThcodofmSji 
perfuaded  his  fons,  that  the  good  fortune  of 
his  father,  \yas  owing  to  his  perfecution  of 
Pagans  and  Heretics.  Hence,  his  fon^Hono- 
rius  perfecuted  both,  with  the  mod  putrageous 
violence;;  yet,  in  his  time,  Rome  was  taken^ 

and 


* 

ixcoufly,  that  is,  inftinftively,  arifcs  in  the  xnin4 
acquainted  with  that  circuQiftance  ;  the  ne- 
ccffity  of  food  for  the  prolongation  of  animal 
cxiftence,  is  certainly  not  known  as  an  innate 
principle,  but  hunger,  at  certain  intervals, 
loaders  us  fufficiently.  aware  of  it, 

77 1 .  The  exiftence  of  liich  feelings,  or  in- 
ternal inflinc^i ve  j  udgment,  even  in  heathen  na- 
tions is  acknowledged  not  only  by  Chriftians,* 

but  by  he?ithcAS  th^mielves.-j* 

77:5.  That 

*  £|^il*  ^  Roman*  cap.  ii.  14,  for  when  tin  GpiiiUs 
which  have  not  the  Law^  do  by  nature  ^  the  things  contained  in  ihe 
lawy  they  are  a  law  unto  thertff elves ;  aiid  v.  15,  vjhqjhew  the 
work  of  the  law  written  on  their  hearts^  their  confcience  alfo 
1)caring  wrtnefs,  and  their  thoughts,  accufing  or  excujing 
tnc  another.    It  is  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Locke  makes  no 
mcntioq  of  this  text,  when  treating  of  moral  principles, 
lib.  i.  cap.  iii. ;  nor,  does  he  take  notice  of  it  In  his  Coov- 
ments  on  the  Epidle  to  the  Romans,  though  in  fad,  it 
%es  not  contradict  his  afiertion ;  for,  he  only  denies,  that 
Qbilra&  moral  principles  are  innate.    The  moral  fenfe  he 
.was  un^icquainted  with,  a&SteWart  juiUy  remarks,  Otdlinei^ 
p,  i%4i  &c«    Le  Clerc  ftrongly  endeavours  to  evade  the 
force  of  this  text,  interpreting,  written  on  their  hearts,  to 
mean  dif cover  able  byreafon ;  fee  his  notes.    But  what  fliould 
terop^  tbem  to  reafoh  at  all,  if  there  were  no  inftinS  wari>- 
^  th^m.to.do  fo?  Injeality^  rdafon  in  ^pl^  cafes  is 
totally  needle0^  the  fenttment  preclu4esit« 

t  See  Cicero  de  Le|;ibus,  lib.  i,  cap.  1^,  and  the  ^jj- 

•  ment 
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^^Z»  That  the  fentiments  Which  regulate 
the  iiitercourfc  of  thd  fexes,  and  which,  ill 
civilized   Countries,   arc   cdmmorily  deemed 
natural,  (though  in  feme  inftances,  evidently 
fa<EHtious,  for  they  could  ndt  originally  hav6 
taken  placd)  differed  in  differtht  counti'ieS, 
may  be  granted,  as  they  feem  oiily  the  fecon- 
dary  dilates  of  the  natural  law,  when  Teafoil 
had  in  fopie  degree  been  cultivated  ;  but  th^ 
more  outrageous  violations  of  that  law,  in  thi^ 
tefpbft  (as  that  which  is  faid  to  take  place 
among  the  Guebres  or  ancient  Perlians),  evi- 
dently proceeded  from  fuperftition  ;  for  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  pradlifed  for  the  purpofe  of 
mortification.*    And  to  this  principle  we  may 
alio  refer  the  Babylonian  law,  commanding 
indifcriminate  ptoftitution  if  it  ever  exifted,  j* 

which, 

mc^nt  de  Republica,  and  the  numerous  quotations  of  Grotius^ 
in  his  notes  on  this  text,  and  on  Luke  xii.  47  ;  alfo  Hoipe's 
Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  vol-  ii.  p.  344.  Dub, 

*  Ficart  Cerem.  Relig.  however,  I  much  quejDtion  its 
cXiftence,  as  Herodotus  does  not  mention  it,  nor  does 
Taveraier. 

f  The  fyipcrfiitibus  principle  which  mrght  have  given 
rile  to  it,  1$  explained  bv  Goguet,  Ongin  0/  Laws,  &c. 

Book 
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txy  be  lightly  crcditecly  as  the  authors  di   thd 
univerfal  hiftory  well  remark*    On  the  cx>xx-s- 
trafy,  their  fcharaSer  is  highly  extolled   by 
Juflin^'f  and  other  authors  quoted  by  Bochart 
in  his  Pbaleg.     The  iaying  of  the  Satirift  is 
well  known,  quantum  Grecia  mendcuc^  audet 
hi  hi/ioriai    Quintilian   Infl.    Orat.    ii.     4^ 
Gracis  hiftortts  pkrumque  poetica  Jimilis  eft  li- 
CMtia;  and  Cicero  de  Legib.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii 
apud  Herodotum  patrem  htfteria^  et  apud  Tbeo^ 
pompumyfunt  innumerahtles  fahula. 

yy^^  That  fome  African  hordes  devour 
their  own  children,  and  the  flill  more  abiiird 
tale>  of  mothers  alternately  feafting  on  each 
others  children,  ftand  felf  refuted,  fince  thoie 
hordes  did  not  ceafe  to  exift. 

The  Spartan  law,  for  deftroying  deformed 
and  iickly  infants,  may  well  be  prefumed  to 
have  taken  place,  only  with  refpeA  to  mon- 
fters,  fince  Agefilaus,  though  born  lame,  and 
fb  feeble  and  delicate  in  appearance^  that  his 
parents  had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  rear 
him,  was  not  only  prcfervcd,  but  lived  84 

years.J 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  ^73,  folio  cd.        f  Lib,  ii.  cap.  U 
X  Ooguet,  lib.  yi.  cap.  iii^  p.  ^29. 

yy6.  Thefts 
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776.  Thefts  could  not  be  criminal  in 
Spatta,  where  thcj  were  allowed  by  a  law 
aflentcd  to  by  the  people  themfelvcs. 

777.  The  deftrudion  of  aged  parents,  by 
fbme  American  favagcs,  was  not  the  refult  of 
want  of  natural  afFedion,  but  of  abfolute  nc- 
ceffity,  as  during  the  abfence  of  the  younger 
part  of  their  families  in  providing  food,  with* 
out  which  all  muft  perifli,  the  aged  and  in- 
firm could  not  defend  themfejves  againft  wild 
bcafts,  and  therefore  demanded  a  fuddcn 
death,  as  a  lefs  cruel  termination  of  their  mi- 
fery*  Even  among  ourfclves  I  have  known 
perfons  feized  with  a  hydrophobia  ftifled  be- 
tween two  feather  beds,  to  terminate  their 
futFerings. 

778.  Various  other  enormities,  enumerated 
by  Sextus  Empyricus,*  evidently  without  any 
attention  to  modifying  circumftances,  and 
with  the  fyftematic  view  of  rendering  all 
principles,  whether  of  reafoning  or  morality, 
problematical,  and  alfo  by  PufFcndorf,f  are 
unfupported  by  ainy  proper  tcftimony,  and 
therefore  wholly  improbable.  That  thofe  col-p- 

» •  -         ■     .  . 

•  lib.  iii.  chap.  XJu'u.  t  Lib.  ii.  chap,  iii,  fee.  8.  • 

Be.  kac4 
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leAed  by  a  late  eminent  writer  on  the  lav^r  of 
nations*  from  lying  or  ill- informed  modern 
travellers,    were   ever   habitually   and   coolly 
pradiied  by  any  favage   tribes  without    rc- 
morfe,  is  much  lefs  credible,  than  that  Euro- 
peans^  ignorant  of  their  languages  and  of  their 
motives,  ihould   have   mifireprefented  them. 
Would  not  a  favage,  or  even  a  Chineffe  im- 
perfeftly  acquainted  with  the  Portuguefc  lan- 
guage, naturally  fuppofe  that  burning  a  Jew 
or  an  heretick  at  an  auto  da  fe^  was  an  hu- 
man   facrifice  offered   by  Chriftians  to  their 
God  ?  '  The   ancient  heathen   nations  were 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  Jews  who 
lived  among  them,  and  fpoke  their  languages, 
than  any  of  our  travellers,  fo  much  relied  on, 
could  be  with  the  favage  tribes,  whom  they 
curforily  vifited ;  and  yet  they  did  not  under- 
ftand  why  the  Jews  abftained  from  the  flelh 
of  fwine,    Tacitus,  fays,  y?^^  ah/iinent^  memorid 

♦  Ward's  Enquiry,  vol.  i.  p.  73  &  82.  He  colle6lcd 
chiefly  from  Hackluit,  who  was  himfelf  no  traveller,  but, 
as  Locke  fays — "  Stuffed  his  accounts  with  (lories  taken 
on  truft,  and  from  Tavernier,  whofe  travels  art  full  of 
miftakes,  as  Baron,  a  native  of  Tonquin,  remarks;  and 
from  Picart,  whofe  work  is  filled  with  trafti/' 
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cladis  quod  ipfos  fcabies  quondam  turpaverit,  cut 
id  animal  ohnoxium.  And  others  thought  this 
cuftom  proceeded  from  their  reverence  for 
hogs,  et  vetus  indulget  fmihus  dementia  porch* 
Perfius.  Many  cuftoms  prevail  in  differ- 
ent nations^  which,  though  founded  on  fuf- 
ficient  reaibns,  appear  abfurd  to  thoic  who 
wjio  arc  unacquainted  with  thofe  reafbns. 
Thus  by  the  Egyptian  laws  daughters  were 
obliged  to  maintain  their  indigent  parents, 
but  fons  were  not ;  *  becaufe,  as  L' Archer  well 
obferves,  males  were  often  neceflarily  abfent 
from  their  families,  either  on  military  fervice, 
or  as  judges,  or  as  priefts  of  diftant  temples; 
whereas,  females  had  no  occupation  that  ne- 
ceffitated  their  abfence. 

yyg.  Neither  can  any  conclullon  adverfc  to 
the  principles  here  ftated,  be  juftly  inferred 
from  the  cruelty  of  American  favages  to  their 
prifoners ;  for  the  condudr  even  of  civilized 
nations,  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility,  is  not  accu- 
rately and  immediately  pointed  out  by  the 
moral  faculty;  and  hence  even  in  modem 
times  an  eminent  Jurift  has  allowed  the  uie 

*  Hero4<  Lib.  ii.  chap,  xxxvi. 
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of  poifoned  arms,*  &c. ;  and  others,  asVaftcI, 
&c.  have  very  properly/ condemned  it.     It  is 
to  be  obferved  alfo,    that  American  favages 
could  fcarcely  avoid  putting  their  prifoners 
to  deaths    as  they  had  no  prifbns  to  detain 
them  ;  nor  could  they  fell  them  as  Haves,  as 
European  favages  did  ;  nor  could  they  main- 
tain them  when  they  themfelves  were  often 
diftrefled  for  food;  yet  they  often  incorporated 
them  in  their  own  fociety,  when  any  family 
confented  to  fuch  adoption.    To  infpire  terror 

« 

is  the  policy  of  favages,  and  this  objeA  is  fo 
fully  attained  by  thefe  cruelties,  that  wars 
have  of  late  been  very  unfrequent  among 
them.  The  humane  ufages  that  at  prefent 
prevail  in  civilized  nations,  are  chiefly  derived 
from  tacit  confent,  and  the  mild  influence  of 
Chriftianity,  as  Grotius  has  fhewn.  That  the 
accounts  tranfmitted  to  us,  from  the  firfl:  vifi- 
tors  of  America,  of  the  manners  of  its  favagc 
inhabitants,  arc,  for  the  moft  part,  grofs  falfe- 

4 

hoods,  may  well  be  inferred  from  their  mif- 
rcprefentatioiis,  even  of  the  external  form  of 
thefe  favages,  of  which  they  could  have  the 

.*  Wolf,,  fee  VzXXtXy  Droit  des  gem y  preface,  p.  i6. 

'        tcftimony 
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tcftimony  of  their  fenfcs.  Yet  Doftor  Robin- 
fbn  informs  us,*  "that  the  feme  fables  that 
were  current  in  the  ancient  continent,  have 
been  revived  with  refpeft  to  the  new 
world,  and  America  has  been  peopled  with 
human  beings  ofmonftrous  and  fantaftic 
appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  certain 
provinces  have  been  defcribed  to  be  pigmies^ 
of  three  feet  high ;  thofe  of  others  to  be 
giants  of  an  enorrrious  fize.  '  Some  travel- 
lers publilhed  accounts  of  people  with  only 
one  eye;  others  pretended  to  have  difco- 
vered  men  without  heads,  whofc  eyes  and 
mouths  wer,c  planted  in  their  breafts.  The 
variety  of  nature  is  indeed  fo  great,  that  it  is 
prefumptuous  to  fet  bounds  to  her  fertility, 
and  rejeft  indifcriminately  every  relation 
that  is  not  perfe<ftly  confonant  to  our  li* 
mited  obfcrvation  and  experience ;  biit  the 
other  extreme  of  yielding  anhafty  ajSent  on 
the  flighteft  evidence  to  whatever  has  the 
appearance  of  being  ftrange  and  marvellous^ 
is  no  lefs  unbecoming  a  philofopher ;  as  in 
every  period  men  are  more  apt  to  be  be- 

*  fjiftory  of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.     Dub,  ^dt 

E  e  3  '  *'  traycd 
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"  traycd  into  errors .  by  their  weaknefe  in 
**  believing  tpo  much,  than  by  their  arrogance 
'*  in  believing  too  little.  In  proportion  as 
*'  fciencc  extends,  the  v^ronders  that  amufed 
"  ages  of  ignorance  difappear ;  the  tales  of 
^^  credulous  travellers  are  forgotten ;  and  the 
*'  monilers  they  defcribc  have  been  fearched 
*'  for  in  vain." 

Hence  it  is  matter  of  no  fmall  furprife,,  that 
the  fage  Locke  ihould  credit  tales  juft  as 
abfurd,  and  on  their  authority  afcribe  moral 
fcntiments  merely  to  education  and  cuftom. 
It  is  true,  his  afiertion  relates  only  to  the  i»- 
natenefs  of  moral  principles ;  and  if  principles 
be  taken  for  abftra6t  propofitions,  his  aflertion 
is  certainly  true ;  for  the  abilrad  proportion 
cannot  precede  the  fentiments  which  give 
birth  to  it.  But  thefe  fentiments  arc  felt  at  the 
very  idea  of  injuftice  in  fimple  cafes.  Savage 
tribes  were  afluredly  better  known  to  Arif- 
totlc,  whb  lived  at  a  period  when  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  was  inhabited  by  favages, 
than  they  can  poffibly  be  to  us ;  and  yet  he 
acknowledges,  that  hy  a  kind  of  natural  divi- 
nation, as  he  called  it,  all  mankind  di/iingui/hj 
generally,  what  isjujlfrom  what  is  unjujl,  in- 

dependenily 
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dependently  of  all  foetal  conventions.  By  natu- 
ral divination  he  plainly  means,  the  didlates  of 
the  moral  fenfe,*   , 

780.  Nor  does  the  variation  of  the  didlates 
of  the  moral  ienfe  in  varying  circumftances  any 
more  oppofc  the  belief  of  the  cxiftence  of 
that  Icnfc,  than  the  hitherto  unexplained  va* 
nations  of  the  atmofphere  deftroy  the  cer- 
tainty, that  it  is  governed  by  fixed  laws ;  or  the 
variations  of  the  laws  of  motion,  or  of  chy- 
mical  affinities,  in  certain  cafes  and  occur- 
rences. Thus,  though  unprovoked  and  venge- 
ful homicide  is  juftly  condemned  by  all  men, 
yet,  if  committed  in  one's  own  defence,  it  is 
with  equal  juftiqe  excufed. 

781.  If,  from  the  abfurd  opinions  of  fomc 
philofbphers  on  moral  fubjecSs  (of  which 
many  are  enumerated  by  Barbeyrae,  in  his 
preface  to  Puffendorf,)  we  may  infer,  that  uni* 
form  notions  of  morality  have  no  exiftence  ; 
we  may  with  equal  propriety  conclude,  that 
neither  reafon  nor  truth  have  any  real  ex- 
iftence ;  for  thefe  alfb  have  been  denied  by 
ancient  and  modern   fceptics — men   of  tho 

•  Rhetoric,  lib.  i.  chap.  xiii. 
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greateA  abilities.  In  faft,  moft  of  thcfe  an- 
cient opinions  were  built  on  mere  abftra<ft 
political  reafbning,  and  not  on  the  fuppofed 
abfcnce  of  moral  fentiments. 

782.  The   general  concluiion   from   thefe 
eonfiderations  is,  that  compliance  with    the 
iimplc  and  primary  didates  of  the  moral  law, 
has  '  ever  been   approved  by   all   tribes    and 
aflbciations  of  mankind,  while  in  a  ftate  of 
peace,  and  their  violation  condemned  and  at- 
tended  with   remorfe,    unlefs    overruled    by 
fuperftition  ;  which  originating  in  tlue  delufive 
phantoms  of  imagination,  can  afford  no  ex- 
cufe  to  its  ahjecft  and  no  lefs  criminal  VQ* 
tarics. 

783.  As  the  enormities  of  favage  tribes 
l^^ve  been  afcribed  to  their  fuppofed  igno^ 
ranee  of  the  moral  law,  fo  the  criminalty  of 
many  laws,  cufloms,  and  praAiccs,  of  civi- 
lized nations,  has,  in  a  fubfequent  and  more 
improved  period  of  human  rcafon,  met  with 
advocates,  who,  from  party  attachment,  liavc 
endeavoured,  if  not  to  Juftify,  at  Icafl  to  palliate 
and  excufe  thefe  exceffes,  by  reafon  of  their 
cxtenfive  prevalence  in  the  ages  which  they 
^ifgraqed, 

784.  Thus 
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784-  Thus  ChaufFcpied,  in  his  diSionary, 
article  Servet,  p.  244,  after  cenfuring  intole- 
rance in  the  fulleft  and  mod  decided  manner, 
and  confequently  difapproving  the  execution 
of  Servct,  yet  adds,  mais  quon  ne  fqffe  pas  un 
criffie  a  Calvin  d^ avoir  it^  dans  les  memes  pre-* 
jugSs  que  tout  fon  Jiecle,  as  if  received  opi- 
nions, which  in  other  much  lefs  plain  cafes 
Calvin  utterly  difregarded,    fliould,    in   this 
cafe,   fcrecn  him  from  blame.     How  much 
more  jufl  and  liberal  the  fentimeots  of  the 
late^  excellent  George  Lord  Lyttelton,    who 
after  reciting  the  deteftablc  cuftom  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  twelfth  century,  of  puniflaing 
the  innocent  kindred  and  dependants  of  a  cri- 
minal,* adds — *'  Nothing  can  juftify  this  pro-? 
"  ceeding;  for  that  which  is  contrary  to  hu- 
•'  manity  and  natural  juftice  cannot  be  war- 
**  ranted  by  any  authority  oi  Jaw  or  cuftom." 
Podor  Robertfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Charles  the 
fifth,  cxprefles  hioifelf  rather  incorrectly -j*  orx 

this 

♦Life  of  Henry  the  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  435  &  573. 
Dub,  cd.     See  alfo  Home'is  Sketches,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  347, 

t  I  have  faid  incorreflly,  becaufe  I  am  perfuaded  that 
\^  mCfint  only  to  excufe  the  ferocious  language  and  man^ 
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this  fubjctft ;  for  he  afierts^  that — **  in  pafling 
judgment  on  the  charader  of  men,    \rc 
ought  to  try  them  by  the  principles   and 
"  maxims  of  their  own  age,  and  not  by  thofe 
*'  of  another ;  for,  though  virtue  and  vice  arc 
"  always   the  fame,   manners  and   cuftoms 
"  vary  continually/'     The   names  indeed  o£ 
virtue  and  vice  remain  unaltered ;  but  if  what 
is  virtuous  in  one  age,  may  by  a  change  of 
principles   and  manners   become   vicious    in 
another,   or  vice  verfa,    I  do   not  fee  how 
the  realities  denoted  by  thofe  names  can  be 
called  the  fame.    Dr.  Robertfon  would  fiirely 
be  unwilling  to  apologize  for  the  conduA  of 
Thomas  a   Becket  in  the   twelfth  century, 
which  yet  may  be  (heltered  by  this  maxim. 
Accordingly  catholic  writers  have  not  failed 
to  apply  it.     The  learited  Mr.  Milner,  ftating 
the  exemption  which  the  clergy  then  claimed 
from  the  jurifdiAion  of  the  flate,  to  have  been 
admitted  and  fworn  to  by  the  fovereigns  of 
moil  Chriflian  countries,  afTerts,  that  the  pri- 
mate would  have  been  inexcufable  if  he  had 

ncrsof  Luther;  for  it  is  on  that  occafion  he  lays  down 
that  obferyation :  but,  as  the  words  extend  furtlier,  I  think 
the  obfervation  inaccurately  exprefled«  See  vol.  iii.  8vo. 
book  viii.  p.  338.     Dub,  ?d. 

not 
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not  defended  it  in  a  lawful  manner  ;*  and 
the  learned^  candid,  and  impartial  writer 
of  the  life  of  Henry  the  Second,  Mr,  Bcr- 
rington,  thinks  that  thefe  maxims,  which  he 
allows  to  be  wild,  being  thofe  of  that  age,  a 
man  of  unafFedled  probity  might  then  main- 
tain them.f  And  afterwards,  after  cenfuring 
the  intemperate  conduit  of  Innocent  the 
Third,  he  adds,  "  the  maxims  of  the  age  how- 
*'  ever  muft  not  be  forgotten ;  they  will 
*'  throw  fome  veil  over  the  failings  of  Inno- 
^*  cent;  will  extenuate  the  intemperance  of  his 
*'  meafures,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  ccn{iire."J 
It  is  however  very  evident,  and  might  even 
then  with  very  little  attention  be  difcovered, 
that  the  rights,  and  immunities,  and'fupe- 
riority  over  temporal  powers,  claimed  by  the 
clergy  in  that  age,  were  pregnant  with  mif- 
chicf ;  and  accordirigly,  both  before  and  aftef 
Becket's  time,  produced  infinite  confufion  and 
bloodlhed. 

785.  In  the   fame  manner,   the  right  of 
affording   an    alylum  to  the  moft   atrocious 

♦  Milner,  letter  ii.  p.  44.   Cork  ed.       f  I  Berrington, 
life  of  Henry  the  Second,  p,  204.        J  Vol,  ii.  p.  309. 

criminals. 
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crimmalsi   claimed  by  Chriftian  priaccs     for 
the  dwellings  of  their  ambafladors  at  Rome, 
was  fuch  a  grofs  violation  of  triie  religion, 
and  of  the  tranquillity  and  good  order  of  fo^ 
ciety  ;  of  regular  jurifdiftion  ;  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  a    fovereign  ftate,    as  might 
inftantly  be  perceived,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  extenuation  from  the  habits  of  the  age ; 
yet  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  claimed  arid  en- 
forced this  right,  even  in  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  to  fay  nothing  of  a  ftill  more  outrage- 
ous and  unpardonable  exertion  and  vindication 
of  it  in  our  days,  , 

78,6.  Can  any  one  attempt  to  palliate  the 
criminality  of  gladiatorial  Ihews,  fo  long  ex- 
hibited  both  in  pagan  and  Chriftian  Rome 
(profcribed  indeed  by  Honorius,  but  finally 
abolifhed  only  by  the  Arian  Theodoric,)  by 
reafon  of  their  having  been  pradlfed  for  up- 
wards of  50a  years  ?  In  vain  would  the  rights 
of  an  erroneous  confcience  be  alleged  in 
extenuation  of  fuch  enormities  ;  for  this  ex- 
crufes  only  when  founded  in  invincible  igno- 
rance, as  already  faid,  which  cannot  be  alleged 
In  cafes  fo  plainly  repugnant  tO  reafon  and 
humanity.  '       . 

787,  I 
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787.  I  omit  many  other  favage  -praftices 
that  obtained  in  the  comparatively  dark  ages, 
amply  enumerated  in  the  learned  and  curioiis 
treatifeof  Mr.  Ward  on  the  law  of  nations; 
which  evidently  can  neither  be  faniftioned  or 
excufcd   by   their    univerfal   fpread,    or   the' 
lamentable  length  of  time  they  have  prevailed. 
One  only  I  cannot  omit,  as  fome  laws  favour- 
able to  it  ftill  remain  in  an  highly  enlightened 
nation ;  namely,  the  prailice,  or  at  leaft  the 
aflumed  right,  of  pcriecution  for  holding  fpc- 
,  culative  religious  opinions,  different  from,  and 
therefore  deemed  erroneous,  by  thofein  whofe 
hands  the  fovereignty  of  the  ftate  is  lodged. 
This  claim  is  evidently  unjuft ;  for  if  a  per- 
fecutor  thinks  himfelf  obliged  by  the  didates, 
of  his  confcience  to  perfecute  thofe  who  avow 
opinions  which  to  him  feem  falfe,  and  thinks 
it  unlawful  to  difobcy  what   his  confcience 
.thus  didates  to  him,  he  Ihould  refleft,  that 
^i&p&fecuted  think  themfelves  no  lefs  obliged 
to  profcfs  opinions  which  they  judgfe  true  and 
pious — a  plea  which  muft  be  admitted  when 
thofe  opinions  are  not  evidently  derogatory  of 
-all  religion,  aor  injurious  to  fociety.;  therefore, 
if  the  pcrfecutor  judges  the  rights  of  con- 
fcience 


cience      ^^ 
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fcience  generally  obligatory,  he  muft  allow^ 
that  thofe  of  the  confcienccs  of  the  perfecuted 
arc  equally  fb,  and  cbnfequcntly  he  cannot  vi- 
olate them  without  falling  into  a  manifeil  in- 
confiftency  and  injuftice;  he  inuft  therefore 
perceive,  that  the  impulfe  to  perfecution  can- 
not proceed  from  an  enlightened  confciencc, 
and   confequently  is   not   obligatory.     Nomt 
perfecution  in  fuch  cafes  being  eflentially  un- 
juft,  no  oaths  can  bind  potentates  to  exercife 
it,  nor  can  judges  be  excufed  for  enforcing  the 
ordinances  (for  laws  they  cannot  be  called) 
that  command  it.     Vainly  would  the  pretext 
of  enfuring  the  falvation  of  fouls  be  alleged ; 
moft  Chriftian  fefts  believe  that  infants  dy- 
ing after  baptifm  are  received  into   eternal 
blifs;  would  it  therefore  be  lawful  for  any 
one  to  put  them  to  death,  to  procure  them 
this  ineftimable  advantage  ? 
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SECTION  III. 

THAT  A  VARIETY  OF  OPINIOKS  ON  ANY  SUBJECT  IS  A 
SUFFICIENT  PROOF  OF  THE  UNCERTAINTY  OR  FALSE- 
HOOD OF  ALL  OF  THEM. 

788.  This  principle  is  frequently  urged  by 
pcrfons,  vrho,  either  through  indifference  or 
indolence^  and  perhaps  often  on  finding  the 
true  opinion  inimical  to  their- paffions,  preju- 
dices^ or  interefts,  wifti  to  avoid  an  accurate 
examination  of  any  of  them. 

789.  They  tell  us  then,  that  on  mathema- 
tical fubjeds  no  difference  of  opinion  exifts^ 
becaufe  they  alone,  fay  they,  arc  capable  of 
certainty;  whence  they  conclude,  that  the 
reafon  why  difputes  occur  in  other  fciencesi 
is,  that  fuch  difputes  are  not  capable  of  re«! 
ceiving  a  fatisfaftory  decifion. 

790.  Upon  coniideration,  however,  it  will 
be  founds  that  the  uniform  agreement  of  ma* 
thematicians  on  pure  mathematical  fubje<fls  is 
not  caufed  by  the  greater  certainty  to  be 
found  in  that  fcience^  for  we  are  equally  cer^ 

tain 
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tain  of  raany  phyfical  and  hiftorical '  truths  as 
we  can  be  of  any  propoiltion  in  Euclid,  but 
merely  from  its  being  a  fcience  merely  intel- 
le<%uaU  founded  on  the  relation  of  identity 
of  a  propofition  with  fome  preceding  propo- 
fitions,  and  thejfe  on  the  fame  relation  with 
others,  until  we  arriye-  at  the  primary  defi- 
nitions and  axioms ;  and  from  the  clear  un- 
ambiguous 'fignification  of  the  terms  it  em- 
ploys, fixed  by  fcnfible  figns,  as  figures  or 
diagrams :  where  thefe  advantages  .cannot  be 
found,  as  in  fome  fubje<5ls  of  mixed  mathe- 
matics,  in  explaining  the  grounds  of  the 
fluxionary  or  differential  calculus,  or  the  nc-» 
gative  fign  in  algebra,  or  the  logarithms  of 
negative  quantities,  &c.  mathematicians  have 
entertained  various  opinions, 

791.  Many  of  the  numerous  controverfics 
that  ftill  fubfift  in  other  fciences,  may,  with 
much  greater  propriety,  be  afcribed  rather  to 
various  extrinfic  caufcs,  than  to  any  intrinfic 
impediment  to  arrive  at  certainty. 
.  792.  Thus,  in  politics f  it  has  long  been 
queilioned,  and  warmly  difputed,^  whether 
fimple  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  democracy,  or 
ibme  mixed  forms>  were  moft  conducive  to' 

the 
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the  happincfs  of  a  nation;  at  laft  it  was  per- 
ceived, that  the  anfwer  depended  on  various 

-  circumftances,  which  muft,  in  every  inftance, 
modify,  limit,  and  reftrain,  the.  application  of 
general  principles,  and  confequently  the  qucl^ 
tion  (not  from  the  uncertainty  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples, but  from  their  neceflarily  diverfified 
application,)  was  incapable  of  a  general  folu- 
tion ;  inattention  to  the  modifying  circum* 
fiances  had  alone  occafioned  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Are  we  therefore  to  conclude,  that 
in  particular  cafes,  •  no  fatisfa6tory  decifion 
can  be  had  ?  Experience  has  long  fince  proved 
the  contrary. 

yg^.  In  theology ^  antecedently  to  the  birth 

^  .  of  Chrift,  various  fijpcrftitions  have  indeed 
prevailed,  but  as  few  of  them  (namely  thofe 
of  the  Perfians  and  Egyptians)  have  been  in- 
tolerant, it  does  not  appear,  that  thefe  religi- 
onifls  entered  into  any  controverfy  with  thofe 
who  held  oppolite  tenets,  or  fubmitted  their 
opinions  to  the  teft  of  rcafon,  but  rather 
blindly  afTumed  .them  from  education,  and 
adhered  to  them-  merely  through  veneration 
for  their  anceflors,  from  whom  they  received 

Ff  them# 
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them.*  Yet,  though  all  thcfc  opinions  were 
certainly  falfe,  it  does  not  follow,  that  thefc 
being  fet  afide,  no  truth  was  attainable  on 
this  fubjed;  for,  many  of  the  moft  important 
truths  of  natural  .religion,  mi^t,  with  cool 
and  unprejudiced  attention,  be  difcovered;  but 
in  fad:  few  took  the  pains,  or  purfued  the 
right  method  of  arriving  at  their  knowledge. 

794.  Since  the  birth  of  Chrift,  Jews, 
Chriftians,  and  Mahometans,  have  maintained  . 
very  different  opinions ;  but  the  Mahometans 
maintained  theirs,  rather  by  the  fword,  than 
by  peaceful  argument.  The  eontroverfy  we 
have  with  the  Jews,  might  be  brought  to  a 
fpeedy  deciiion,  could  they  be  induced,  as 
many  of  their  anceftdrs  have  been,  to  pay 
'  more  attention  to  the  proofs  derived  from 
miracles,  and  to  the  high  degree  of  moral  cer- 
tainty of  the  reality  of  thofe  miracles ;.  but 
ftrong  and  early  prejudices,  perhaps,  alfo,  fbme 
intcrefted  motives,  feem  to  have  hitherto  ren- 
dered them  adverfe  to  all  examination  and 
dilcuffion. 

795*  With  refpedft  to  the  difputes  of  the 

*  See  No.  387. 
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various  ChriftUn  fe<Sts  with  each  pthey,  the 
cafe  is  uot  very  different.  Some  of  them 
originated  in  that  religious  infanity,  called 
fanattcijm,  and  foon  died  away.  Others,  of  X 
them,  owe  their  continuance,  at  leaft,  to  efta- 
blifhnncats,  and  the  impolitic  interference  and 
fupport  of  civil  powers.  If  mere  fimple  Chrif- 
tianity,  fuch  as  all  Chriftian  iefts  contend  for, 
in  their  difputes  with  deifts,  were  .alone 
eftabliflicd,  the  whole  of  the  gofpel  morality, 
and  its  fkhdlions,  would  be  preferved ;  which 
is  all  that  any  government  can  be  interefted 
in,  and  confequently  require.*  Such  of  the 
prefent  controverfies  as  are  capable  of  a 
fatisfadoiy  decifion,  would  in  that  cafe  loon  j^ 
ceafe. 

796.  In  natural  pbilofophy y  iincc  mere  theo- 
retic lyftems  have  been  abandoned,  the  wai^ 
of  fufficient  data>  and  of  proper  inftruments, 
have  been  the  chief  obftacles  to  uncontefted 
concluiions ;  in  proportion  as  thefe  have  been 
acquired  by  men  of  fuperior  talents,  as  New^ 
ton,  Boyle,  Halley,  Hales,  Boerhaave,  Stahl, 

*  Sec   Locke's  Trcatlfc    on    the    reafonablenefs  of 
X^hriflfianky* 

F  f  j2t  Margraf, 
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•ATargraF,  Black,  Pricftlcy,  Cavcndifli,  Berg- 
tnan/  Scheele,  Franklin,  Lavoiiier,  Klaproth, 
Werner,  Guyton,  Bcrthollct,  Vauquelin,  Dc 
Luc,  Sauffurc,  &c.  a  pcrfe<5l  uniformity  in 
numberlefs  inftances  has  taken  place. 

797.  Though  of  all  Sciences,  mctaphyfics 
has  been  the  nioft  contentious,  yet  there  is 
none   which   ha£   difclofcd   more   important 
truths,  none  whofe  controveriies,   when  at 
laft  brought  to  a  proper  iflufc,  have  contri- 
buted fo   much   to   the   cultivation   of  the 
human  underftanding,  or  freed  rfiankind  from 
more  abfurd  or  atrocious  errors,  whofe  inanity 
or  turpitude  it  ha^  developed  and    demon- 
ftrated.     It  has  irrefragably  evinced  the  ex- 
ittence,  unity,  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  rendered  the  immortality  of  the  hu- 
man foul,  at  leaft  highly  probable ;  and  has 
annihilated,   at   leaft  in   the   minds  of  the 
unprejudiced,  the  fatal  do6b:ine  of  raaterialifm, 
that   fruitful    parent   of   numberlefs    errors, 
inconfiftencies,  and  contradidlions ;   and  ex- 
tricating human  reafon  from  the  mazes  and 
fubtleties  of  fcepticifm,  as  well  as  from  the 
idle  dreams  and  terrors  of  fuperftition,  has  at 
laft\  eftabliflicd   its    independence,    and  the^ 

fupremacjr 
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Itiprcmacy  of  its  jurifdiftlon  in  all  cafes  what- 
ibever,  intelligible  by  man. 

798.  To  efFeft  thefe  important  purpofes; 
the  futility  of  our  earlieft  and  moil  inveterate 
prejudices  muft  hare  been  made  evident. 
The  inaccuracy  of  judgments  deduced  from 
feniible  appearances,  infufficiently  examined, 
muft  have  been  demonftrated ;  the  ambiguity 
of  terms  long  abufively,  or  improperly  applied, 
muft  have  been  dete<3:ed,  their  fignification 
ftriftly  difcriminated,  afcettained,  and  invio- 
lably fixed.  The  difficulty  of  fuch  a  tafk, 
where  nothing  could  be  rendered  apparent  to 
the  fenfes,  but  mere  uncmbodied  intelligibili- 
ties alone  prefented,  is  fufficicntly  evident. 
Yet  it  has  been  happily  accomplilhed  by  the 
fucceffive  efforts  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Merian, 
and  Condillac ;  infomuch,  that  few  of  the 
idols  of  the  trihey  the  detiy  of  the  market,  or  of 
the  theatre  J  as  Bacon  quaintly  calls  them,* 

flill  remain  undcmolifhed. 

y()g.  Hence, 

♦  Idols  of  the  tribcy  arc  falfe  notiolis  founded  in  human 
nature;  idols  of  the  den^  arc  thofe  peculiar  to  certain  indi- 
viduals or  clafles ;  idols  of  the  market^  are  words  in  their 
ufual,  but  falfe  fignification  ;  and  idols  of  the  theatre^  arc 

Ff3  falfe 
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799-  Hciicc  ^e  fee,  that,  from  a  rariety  of 
opinions  on  any  fubjed;,  wfe  fliould  not  imme- 
diately conclude,  that  none  of  thetti  b  true> 
or,  thatttuth  is  unattaiiiable  on  fuchfubjcAs; 
but  merely  that  its  difcovety  demand^  exami-* 
nation  and  difcuffion,  6x  perhaps  more  nnrat-r 
rous  data,  which  time  and  experiments  may 
futniib,  tiiough  at  prcfent  utikaown. 


SECTION  IV. 


tHAt  SOVEREIGNS  ARE  OfiLlGED  TO  MAINTAIK  BY 
FORCE  THE  RELTGIOUS  OPINIO'NS  tStAfeLlSHEIi  IK 
THEIR    DOMINIOnSi 


/gg^*  For>  firft,  fpeculative  opinions  ihould 
be  maintained  by  arguments  and  not  by  force, 
which  can  produce  no  other  cffe<^  but  irri- 
tation, or  a  fufpicion  that  opinions  which  are 
.  fo  fupported,  are  falfe ;  oi*  entire  indifference 
and  negk6t  of  examination ;  and  thus,  in  effcd* 
no  convid:ion  of  their  truth  being  had,  they 
are  the  opinions  of  the  nation  only  in  ap- 
pearance. 

falfc  pliHofophic  theories,   i  Shaw's  Abr.  of  Bacon,  p.  132, 
andiF  ditto,  351. 

!%'^  Secondly, 


s 
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Sc4X)n(Hy,  this ,  finiaxiiii  would  praycnt  the 
introdudlion  of  Chriftianity  into  any  country. 

Thirdly,  this  maxim  is  cqyally  applicable 
to  falfc  and  to  trup  religious  opinipns  ;  for  no 
fbvereign  thinks  his  opinions  falfe ;  and  if  fo 
applied,  truth  can  never  find  admiffion  into 
countries  profefQng  the  mod  abfurd  opinions, 
whether  Pagan  or  Mfil^ometan ;  ^n4  in  efFeA 
cqnyerCion  cannot  be  effeded  in  Japan,  or 
Mahometap  countries. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF    SOPHISMS. 


800.  A  fophifm  is  an  erroneous  argument, 
proceeding  either  from  mifapplication,  or  mif- 
conception,  or  a  miftake  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  reafoning.    ' 

I.  From  Mtfapplkation. 

801..  As  where  an  argument  is  applied 
againft   a  point,   which    is   not   the    fubjed: 

F  f  4  of 
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of  the  debate ;    this  logicians  call,  ignoratio 
elencbi. 

802.  Thus,  the  point  in  diipute  between 
the  primitive  Chriftians  and  the  polythcifts 
was,  whether  there  was  one  God  only,  <>t 
many  Gods.  Symachus  argues,  that  their 
anccftors  adored  a  plurality  of  Gods,  and  were 
always  vidorious ;  which  was  foreign  to  the 
fubjeft  debated.  Befides,  the  nations  they 
conquered,  were  alfo  polytheifts,  and  the 
Greeks  in  particular  worlhipped  the  fame 
Gods. 

803.  So  Pafchal,  arguing  againfl  atheifb, 
infifts,  that  atheifm  is  more  dangerous  thai> 
theifin.  Whereas,  the  point  in  debate  is  the 
truth,  and  not  the  prudence  of  either  iyftem. 
Some  Chriftian  fedts  ufe  the  fame  argument 
againft  each  other. 


2 .  Mi/concepthn. 

804.  As  when  an  argument  is  employed, 
which  prefuppofcs  the  truth  of  the  point  in 
debate  to  be  on  one  fide,  without  proving 
it.  This  fophifm,  logicians  call,  petitio  priti' 
ftpii. 

805,  Thus, 
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805,    Thus,  the  Jews  argue,   that  Jcfus 

could  not  be  the  Meflias,  becaufc  he  did  not 

appear  as  a  viftorious  prince,  as  the  prophecies 

announced  he  (hould,  taking  for  granted,  that 

the  prophecies  Ihould  be  underftood  in  the 

literal  fenfe,  which  is  the  point  denied  by 

Chriftians ;  not  onl)[  becaufc  of  the  miracles 

of  Chrift,  which  prdti^d  him  plainly  to  be  the 

Meflias,  but  becaufc -the  literal  accomplifh- 

ment  of  the  prophecies,   could  occalion  no 

change  of  the  depraved  moral  ftatc  of  the 

world,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  true 

fenfe  of  thofc  prophecies. 

Thus,  when  ncceflarians  fay,  that  the  mind 
is  always  influenced  by  the  preponderant 
motive,  if  any  motive  appeared  to  be  fo 
before,  as  well  as  after  eledion,  their  pofition 
would  be  juft.  But  they  infer  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  motive  before  eleftion,  from 
its  appearance  after  the  eleAion,  to  have  been 
that  with  which  the  will  complied.  An  in- 
ference which  is  a  mere  petitio  principii, 
afluming  that  for  true,  which  their  opponents 
deny. 

806.  Nearly  allied  to  this  undue  aflTump^ 
tion  of  the  principle  in  debate,  is  that  mode 

of 
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of  argumentation  called  a  \itiws  circle^  in 
iwbich  one  point  is  proved  by  aijothcr,  and 
this  other  is  i^xoYc^fokly  by  the  firft  \  fo  tb«^t 
the  proofs  are  mutual^  and  under  the  fame 
point  of  view. 

8o7^  Thus  the  fceptics  wgue,  that  wc 
ought  to  doubt  of  every  thing,  becaufeJ^uman 
reafon  is  fallible,  and  may  depciyc  us.  And 
fmce  reafon  may  deceive  us^  we  ftiould  doubt 
of  the  validity  of  the  reafons  that  induce  w 
to  doubt. 

8c8.  Thus  Ariftptle  aflcrtcd,  that  the  ilan* 
fcem  to  twinkle,  on  account  of  tbei^  immenfe 
diftance,  and  aiTerted,  they  were  immeofely 
diilant,  becaufc  they  are  {^n  to  twmJcle. 

809.  Thus  Deftartcs  formed  ft  vitious 
circle,  when  having  proved  that  (jod  e^piib, 
becau^  cxiftence  is  contained  in  the  clear  and 
diftindt  idea  which  we  have  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  he  afterwards  derived  the  certainty  we 
have^  that  fuch  ide^s  cannot  deceive  u§,  from 
the  incompatibility  of  Inch  deception  with 
the  goodnefs  of  the  Divine  Being. 

810.  It  is  alfo  commonly  faid,  that  Catho- 
lics form  a  vitipus  circle,  'v?hea  they  prove  the 
authority  of  their  church,  by  fcbe  authority  of 

the 
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the  Scriptures,  and  the^ authority  af  the  Scrips 
tures  by  that  of  their  church.    But,  in  fad, 
the  authenticity,  and  confequently  the  ^utba« 
rity  of  the  Scriptures  is  proved  by  the  tcfti- 
mony  of  Chrifttans  of  all  feds,  that  is,  of  all 
thofe   who   profefled  Chriftiahity  fmce  the 
apoftblic   age,    unto  the   prefent  day;    and 
undoubtedly,  the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholics 
have  their  Iharc  in  this  teftimonial  authority, 
which  ihould  be  Carefully  diftinguiflied  from 
dodirinal  authority.     And  as  the  do£irmaI  is 
not  proved  by  the  teftimonial  authority,  nor 
the  teilimonial  by  the  do<5lrinal,  there  is  no 
circle  or  reciprocation  of  proofs.     But,  if  the 
dodrinal   authority   of  the  Scriptures   wer^ 
attempted   to   be   proved   by    the   dodrinal 
authority  of  the  church,  and  the  do6hrinal 
authority  of  the  church  by  that  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  then  there  would  be  a  circle. 

Alk  the  aftronomcr,  how  he  judges  motion 
at  any  time,  to  be  uniform  ?  he  will  iay,  by 
its  pafling  over  equal  fpaces  in  equal  time^  as 
pointed  out  by  the  clock.  And,  if  again  you 
Ihould  inquire,  how  he  knew  his  clock  kept 
equal  time  ?  he  would  anfwer,  by  being 
adjufted  to  the  motions  or  periodical  appear- 
ances 


•r 
> 
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anccs  of  the  heavenly  bodies.      But,  if  he  Is 
further  prcffcd  for  an  abfolute  proof  of  the 
cquabilitj  of  their  niotions,  he  would  confefs, 
that  no  fuch  proof  exifted.     It  may  appear 
prepofterous,  that  the  equability  of  niotion  in 
the  heavenly  bodies  fhould  be  judged  of  by 
clocks,  and  that  thefc,  in  their  turn,  ihould 
be  adjuiled  to  the  motions  of  the  fame  .hea- 
venly  bodies.      The    method   is,    however, 
founded  in  reafon.     For  the  uniformity,  or 
deviation  from  uniformity,  of  motion  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  may  be  afcertained  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  by  a  competent  number  of  obfer- 
vations   inade    with    clocks;    becaufc    fuch 
obfcrvations  may  be  made  mutually  to  correct 
each  other ;  and  thereby,  not  only  to  point 
out  the  regularity,  or  other  wife,  of  the  mo- 
tions in  queftion  ;  but  further,  may  Ihcw  them 
to  be  more  fo,  than  any  one  of  the  time- 
keepers   themfclves ;    and,  confequently,  fit 
to  adjuft  even  thefe,  in  their  turn.    Watfon 
on  time,  p.  103. 


3-  ^ 
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3-  ^  defeiiive  Enumeration^  and  an  erroneouf 

Generalization. 

81 1.  Of  all  errors,  this  is  perhaps  the  moft 
common.  Thus,  if  a  perfon  is  found  Ijuilty 
by  a  jury,  it  is  inferred  by  fome,  that  he 
really  was  guilty,  or  by  others,  that  the  jury 
was  culpable  which  found  him  fo ;  whereas, 
it  fbmetimes  happens,  that  the  culprit  is  in- 
nocent, and  yet  the  jury  not  culpable^  being 
deceived  by  falfe  witnefles.  The  real  caufes 
of  many  important  events  are  frequently  un- 
known, as  may  be  proved  in  numerous  inftan- 
ces ;  thole,  therefore,  to  which  alone  they  are 
attributed,  or  deemed  to  be  attributable,  arc 
imperfcjftly  enumerated ;  our  deciiion  can 
reach  at  moft  to  a  probability,  and  not  to  a 
certainty. 

812.  There  are  few  properties  invariably, 
that  is  conftantly,  found  in  all  bodies,  namely, 
gravity,  mobility,  and  the  vis  inertiae.  The 
fuppofition,  therefore,  that  the  general  cha- 
rafters  or  properties,  whether  of  mankind,  or 
of  animals,  vegetables,  or  minerals,  or,  univer- 
fally  fpeaking,  of  any  contingent  beings,  com- 
prehended 
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prehended  under  the  iaaic  general  denomina- 
tion^ admit  of  no  exception^  is  erroneous. 

813.  And  lirft,  with  regard  to  men,  though 
rationality  be  their  fpecific  chara6ter,  yet   a 
few  are  ideots  from  their  nativity*     Decrepi- 
tude, and  the  marks  of  old  age,  feldom  appear 
before  the  age  of  fifty,  \inlefs  haftened  by 
hardihips  or  intemperance ;  yet  there  is  a  well- 
attcftcd   account  of  the    general   ftages   of 
juvenility,  maturity  of  mental  powe-rs,  grey 
hairs,  and>  decrepitude,  haying  been  attained 
before  the  age  of  eight  years.     The  antedi* 
luvians,  we  are  authorifed  to  fay,  lived  many 
hundred  years  ;  and,  even  in  latter  ages,  forac 
attained  the  age  of  160  years.     How  much 
different  individuals  vary  from  each  other, 
both   in    difpofition,    mental   abilities,    and 
bodily  conftitution,  need  not  be  mentioned; 
but,  that  any  of  thefe  properties  are  exclu- 
fively  confined  within  certain   geographical 
limits,  were  a  prepofterous  affertion,  though 
often  arrogantly  affumed.     Unequal  degrees 
of  cultivation,  and  other  ihoral  caufes,  occafion 
that  inequality  obfcrvable  in  different  nations ; 
yet,  a  diftinguiihed  critic,  about  the  beginning 
of  the   laft   century,    niade   it    »   queftion, 

whether 
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i?vhc tfceir  &  Ckriiiati  coiJId  have  wit  ?  Tfccre  is 
fcairce  any  general  property  of  animals,  whe- 
ther internal  ftru^a-ure,  ttottrifhttient,  mode 
of  produftion,  &c.  to  which  many  exceptions 
axe  t\(k  found,  in  th^  vermicular  and  infeA 
tribes.     I  need  mention  only  the  pdypi,  anii 

*fca,  anemonies. 

So  in  thie  mineral  <:lafs,  how  many,  even 
of  the  fame  fpecics,  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  external  appearance  aind  phyfical  pro- 
•pertres,  as  fliapc,  colour,  transparency,  hard- 
tiefs,  weight,  eledlrical  and  magnetical  pro*- 
pertics  ?  Who  would  have  believed,  that 
diamonds  were  not  ftones,  but  afpeciesof . 
coal  ? 

814.  As  thofe  general  conclufions  are  moft 
frequently  erroneous,  which  exclude  all  ex- 
ceprtiom,  others  ate  ftill  more  egregioufly 
defeftivc,  being  deduced  not  from  extenfivc 
and  general  obfervation,  but  from  a  few 
particular  inftanccs,  frequently  accidental. 
This  erroneous  mode  of  reasoning,  logicians  ' 
call  fallacia  accidentis.  Thus,  fome  antimo- 
nial  remedies,  having  been  in  a  few  cafes 
tmftilfully  prepared,  or  injiidicioufly  admi* 
niftered,   the  parliament   of  Paris  iffued  a 

decree. 
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their€QnUal  jcgzrd  to  their  idolatrous  peigh- 
bpufSy.nof;  wcalfca  tbeir.  allegianc«  to-  their 
jMsatben-fcivet^gns;.  for  whofe  profperity,  oo 
thp  cm^t^aijf:,  j^Hcy  conflaptiy  prayed  *.  and  .of- 
ten fbiMSt*.  .... 
.  Tko*  alfo  Tevpral  have  cndearouied  to  rank 
ponder  thi&%:^iest)ffophifoi«  the  attemptto  ^ 
ply  %p?  evident  philofopbical  truths  to  certain 
^jftonovs  theological  do|£(nn/?Sr  as  if,  though 
iyiie  in  pbilofophy,  they  oonld  be  felfc  when 
Implied  to  ^frtein  tpyfksiass,-.  See  Lcibn.  77. 


4     f    —  «"»f»         «> 


^^VVttjiaha^^  tie  Conceive  Senfe for  the  Bi/^^ 
'    tributrve,'  ^r  tie  Dj/irtbuiive/or   the   Col- 


' '  U^tve^ 


817.  The  uniTiEiial  term  pHt  is  Jc^UcafaBi 
dtkerdkdildic  ,p»t89  ^of  9f!liii)^  it' denotes, 
^g^ftW  lfa|^ther>  orto  ^tlaJh  of  tliofe  psrts 
#^yf  liDofi^dErdd;  liic-lbvttler  is  cadled'  the 
\n3kfSiivi^iAd  latter  th^  d^ihuthjg  fet^c  of 

c.iilJiuk^hcn'iiA  1»  &td;  iebaie  iiiS^  iA^  mimhe^i 

fmed  iiiX^IMmt^iy  0t'\hfn'^^  ih0:J^^ 
»  Tcrfujlian  Ajoloj.p.  ^5t4,.i97,  Eng.^Edit. 
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formed  ajquarij  wha  could  think  tbart  cadi 
JtneDdbet  was  a  caomiittee;  or  each  tblidier  a 
fquarc?  yet  as  abfurd  rdii^aUes  have  beeft 
oonamitted.    So  when  it  is  &id  that  tint  Bri^ 

*      »    V  •  ■ 

fi/b  ficel  is  inuinvibU  when  nxd  cof^derabfy 
oionumb^redi  it  is  not  meant  that  each  &ip 
ii^  the  ^eet  Ls  invincible,  but  only  the  v^htiii 
colk&h)ely .;  and  on,  the  other  haia4^  it  cipes 
not  follow,  that  becaufe  ^suth  ftip.  m0y  be 
lunk  in  a  naval  etfgc^itient,  that  the  .whole 
fl^t  is^y  be  funk  or  ;coHq.uered ;  no]c.becaui<> 
evpry.ilbjse  qcknpoiing  a  cgrd  or  ctfele  may 
eaiily  ht  broken,  that  all  of  them  collefflively 
«>«y  be<«^f^ly  brotacH*:  • 

So  when  V^^  in  ih^  4th  ^nei^  tells 
J^At9»%  omnibui  ikmhr4  kci^  adero^  ail  here  doea 
Qot;  iigfiify  ii^  all  plc(€e9.  icolledivdyi  but  di£« 
trifeutively* .  .  .  .  ^ 
,  $i&  Son$etl[me«^  af^  linlverfai  po'opofition  ia 
Xmt^  both  in  th^  c^l^ive  aoid  diiSttibutiv« 
lenfe  ;  thus  the  proportion  all  men  ffjt:  nMr^ 
tdl  i9  <k|ually  t^eJiii^.jlji^t^hJenfe^;  aijtd.this 
^way$  happctta  whf»  >arty  property  of  th« 
diftfibif^6  ftatci  re^f^j^vea  9Q.  ai^ratiba  iii  th« 
eoUfifliVA  ^9tci  thiMi'  icK>0  men:«fiembled 

Gg4  more 
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more  diftjndly  than  ont  man;  but  it  is 
otbcrwife  where  the  powers  of  individuals 
sure  increafed  by  their  union  ;  thus,  20  men 
will  draw  a  load  which  one  man  cannot 
move  ;  fb,  the  opinion  of  three  or  more  flcil- 
iul  and  impartial  pcrfons,  is  commonly  pre- 
fcrable  to  that  of  one  only,  as  in  the  difcuf- 
lion  they  enlighten  each  other ;  hence  con- 
fultaitions  pf  phyficiahs,  counfellors  of  law,  &c. 

819.  In  general,  the  relative  properties  of 
the  parts,  taken  diftributively,  fhould  not  be 
attributed  to  the  whole  which  they  compofe^ 
hpr  thofc  of  the  wbo/e  to  each  part ;  hence' 
the  fallacy  of  the  ancient  fbphifm,  three  and- 
two  ark  odd  arid  win  numbers;  mijo  three 
and  two  are  fioe^  therefore  five  is  a  number^ 
both  odd  and  even;  for  five  is  a  n^me  that 
exprefles  the  coUcdivc  only ;  fo,  though  ttc 
|>arts  that  compofe  the  whole  are  iftvi/ihle, 
k  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  is  invi- 
fible,  &c*  i    .;  . 

8^0.  Some  profpofitioAs  are  metaphyjfcall/ 
univerfal,  denoting  foSit '  fciTential  property, 
as  that  all  circles  afie  found)-  ihcle  adtait  of  no 
exception :  fome  ire  pl^fically  unive^al,  that 
is,  in  ttle  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  ^s  tlhat  all 
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mm  are  rational,  or  have  two  hands ;  theft 
admit  of  Tome  isxceptions ;  for  fome  are  ideots 
from  their  nativity,  and  fome  are  born  with- 
out hands :  fome  are  only  morally  liniverfal^ 
as  that  all  women  are  talkative ;  thefe  admit 
of  numerous  exceptions. 

8^1.  Sometimes  univerfal  propofitions  are 
to  be  underftood  with  a  tacit  reftridion :  thus, 
when  Chrift  is  called  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
it  is  not  to  be  underftood,  that  all  mankind 
will  be  faved,  but  only,  that  all  that  axe 
iaved,  are  iaved  only  through  his  merits.  So, 
when  it  is  faid.  Gen.  chap,  i ,  that  God  gaV<c 
Adam  for  food,  all  herbs  bearing  feed,^  it  is  to 
be  underftood  oply  of  fuch  as  were  eatable, 
which  an  angel  probably  taught  him  to  dif- 
tinguiih ;  fo,  when  it  is  faid,  Mark  v.  20, 
all  men  did  marvel,  the  meaning  is,  all  who 
beard  of  the  miracles  of  Chrift.. 


6.  Falfe  Inferences  from  Contrary  or  Contra:' 

diGlory  Propofitions. 

83 «•  An  argument  deducing  contradiAory 
conftquences  from  •  contrary  caufcs,  or  from 

G  g  3  cantra- 
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itontra/SiiAcuj  propoiitions^  is  faHaclous  end 
ibphifticai. 

Bt3.  Thus,  whetikUfaid,  ^  mike  colour 
Js  ni^iBy  tier^QU  a  black  cohur  is  mvifihUj^ 
the  confbquence  is  hXk ;  fer  though  white 
and  black  are  contrary  to  eau:h  other,  y«t  they 
Jljgrw  hk  vifihility ;  lb,  though  avarice  and 
prodigality  are  oppo;0te,  yet  both  are  odious ; 
fe  k  does  not  follow  that  as  TirtUQoas  princes 
mc  re^iftaUe,  that  vitious  princes  ihould 
ip^t  «lib  he  rd^e^ed,  &c. 

8^*  So,  if  we  d»  nQt  he/ieve  that  Nero  &t 
£cc  to  Rome^  though  Tacitus  affirms  it,  furely 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  Jhould  heliew  it 
if  Tacitus  denied  it.  Here,  and  in  the  fub« 
&iucnt  examples,  affirmatioii  and  denial  are 
contradidx>ry,  yet  eontradi4ftory  confequ^ces 
4o  not  folloiir  from  theni. 

825.  So  we  do  nst  heUeve  that  Attius  Na- 
vius  the  augur  cut  a  flint  (or  rather  a  hone) 

with  a  razor,  though  all  the  Roman  hiflorians 

•  •• 

affirm  it,  *  inuch  left  Ihould  yve  be  tempted 
to  believe  it,  if  all  the  Roman  hiflorians  de- 
nied it. 

*  JScKf  Hook's  fip^ifin  Hii^,  vfil..i,  bo^  It  di»p>  vi. 

8i!j5.  So,. 
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JtQOf  Pi>et6ilatit>.b^€ye  thb  Jefglik  law  to  be 

< 

0jM  pUig^tory, .  though  Qirift  cajprefstyiirf- 
filflD^dj  thtrt:  he  came  iK>t  tO  repeal  it>  but  to 
ful^l  it;  and  that  ctcty  tittle  of  itiboqjd  rch 
ni^fuki  ;^;  Icu^  as  the  w^orld  lafts  ;*  y$|;  it  <ibQ^ 
not  follow  that  we  ihould  affirm  it  to  ro^ 
JSma^  if  Chrift  hfid  denied  thar  it.ibciuld 

yeroaio..*  - 

.  8a[7..  Again^  Treyemwrn  a  good  prmce^  Trm^ 
jfin  was  mt  a  good  prince^^  are  contr^didoty 
fHfOpoiiticvis ;  yet  to  infer  from  the  firilj  that 
$t%kfJome  of  his  anions  were  juft;  and  fron 
the  fecond,  that  (M  bb  adions  wefe  unjud^ 
.were  falfb  inlereuce^r  though  contradrdory  !• 
.^Mh  other. 

828*  I  do  ndt  ipean  that  two  contrridiiSf 
tory  pr^oiition&  cao?  he  falfe ;  i^x^^  in  realiAy« 
that  otf  his  aiAioas  werejuii,  '^f(^^\  wime^ 
his  porfecution  of  ChriAiaaa ;  aiid  that  fome 
^  his  adions  were  imjuft  ii  (rme.    I  catif 

* 

mean^  that  the  inferences  are.  not  pnopaiij^ 
draWn^'  for  iailaac^  the  fivft:  the  piqper  iiir» 
fereiicea  ifbovld  be  from  the  fii;fl.  propofitiloni 
4^t^4iif/  0%  mifi  o£  hia  ti&xoio^  weiOrjuiik;  And 

.   ♦  Matth;  V.  I  ^,  r?,  -     :  '  ; 
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^m  the  {ec&tiA,  that  none  of  his  atStioti^  >jrefe 
^juft ;  or  at  U$&  that  m^  of  them  w&6  lixy- 
juft:  theie  ao^e  contrary  propdfitiQps^  if  wq 
nie  the  word)  ^ //»  »^ff^^  and  both  are  faHe ; 
-but  if  we  ufc  the  woi:d  fno/l^  they  arc  only 
iub-eontrary^  and  one  is  true^  and  the  othw 
£ilfe. 

829.  ^  Tims  we  fee,  that  a  &\&  coni^ 
quence  may  be  improperly  deduced  fiom  a 
true  proportion,  unlefs  it  be  fyllogilticaUy  de* 
.tbced ;  for  a  coniequence  is  not  contained  in 
'41  fingle  pi^pofition^  except  by  con¥eriton>  bift 
in  two  premifes  either  expreiS^d  or  unde^ 
ibood.  Thus,  if  it  b^  faid,  tie  apofUe  F^er 
was  a  faint f  therefore  he  never  finned  or  erredp 
the  coniequence  is  falfe,  for  he  both  finned 
in  denying  Chrift,  and  erred  after  the  pro^ 
mife  made  to  him,  thai  on  this  rock  I  wiU 
huild  my  church  (if  it  fhould  be  fo  interpreted,) 
and  aftei:  receiving  the  Holy  Ghoft>  &c.  It 
inuil  here  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  epithet 
^rood  is  beftowed  on  perfons  whofe  conduft 
and  view$  aw  generally  good,  thdugh  liable 
to:i^n&e  errors,  as  in  the  cafe  of  David,  Sie; 
•  830,  liote,  alfo,  that  inferences  tW  <x- 
prefs  no  more  than  a  bare  and  precije  denial 

.     *  of 
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«f  the  cmitmr  j  of  what  is  affirmed  in  the 
pit){ioiition  from  whence  they  are  inferred^ 
are  Juft;  becaufe  a  thing  cannot  be,  and  not 
be,  at  the  fame  time ;  thus,  when  it  is  faid^ 
it  fs  day,  therefore  it  is  hot  ntgbty  ox  Jiigar  h 
fi^eety  therefore  it  is  not  hitter. 

831.  So  alfo  an  qffirmatrve  inference  is  juft> 
if  it  expreifes  no  more  than  is  implied  in  the 
negative  proportion  from  which  it  b  de« 
dticed,  other wiie  it  is  erroneous. 

Thus,  if  it  is  faid,  Teter  is  not  dead,  ibere^ 
fore  he  is  livrng ;  the  fnn  is  notfet^  therefore  it 
U  day ;  all  thefe  are  juft  inferences. 

But  if  it  be  faid,  Feter  is  not  a  prodigal^ 
iherrfore  he  is  a  mifer ;  or  vinegar  is  not  fjoeet^ 
therefore  it  is  hitter ;  thefe  are  falfe  inferences, 
because  they  not  only  exprefs  the  denial  but 
add  to  it. 

7.  Tajfng  from  fhe   Conjoint  to  the  Disjoined 

Senfe,  w  Reciprocally. 

83:2.  This  happens  when,  from  the  iaripoi^ 
Ability  of  a  change  taking  place  at  tbe  faoie 
inftant  of  time,  it  is  inferred,  that  it  isannot 
take  place  at  different  perioils  of  time;  this 

the 
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Jthc  fclfoolioen  cail  fallaci^^  €f^^iow$;^  «r 
wbq)  a  change  that  nmfl:  take  place  at  dif- 
icrent  period^  of  time  afre  faliely  oiijlerftood  or 
attribtitcd,  totbe  faroe  periQd  of  tiooe. 

83^^   Thus^  when  Zeno*  inferred^  thsEt  a 
body  at  reft  cannot  iDove,  this  is  true,  while 

it  is  ^  reft>  or  at :  the  ^roe  inil^ant  in  which 

•  •  •  ^ ' 

it  ia  at  reft ;  biit  ialie,  if  xinderftood  of  fqw- 
xate  inftants.  In  thefe  cafes  three  inftaots 
fliould  be  diftingiuihed ;  the  firft  in  whidi 
.the  body  is  at  jcft^  t^e  feoond  in  whicK  the 
jcau£(  of,  chan^  is  iatroduqcd ;  ajood  the  thiid 
in  which  the  change  takes  place.  'The.  cau& 
of  change  cannot  be  introduced  in  the  firft 
inftant^  for  the  iutrpdudioa  jof  fuch  a  cwif » 
i&itfdf  an  inceptive  cbangCi  and  thi^  caofe 
ixxuft  precede  the  complete,  chapge. 

834.  So  when  it  is  idA^iy  that  Jlamkrersy  ^c* 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  ofheaven^  it  is  to 
^be .  underftood,  while,  they  continue  in  that 
guilt,  and  do  not  wipe  it  off  by  repentance, 

83  5,  So,  when  it  is  laid,  that  the  pre^* 
4^^»ik  fumiat  bs  emdemned,  the  meaning 
i^  thsd '  ]iieu  caimot  fuppofe  tbeoa  both  prcr 
i^Qmfid  and  cgfodeined  at  the  ikmt  time ;  tbat 
J9«  both  f^^c&1iimp  caftnot  ftamd  tdgetfaei> 

no 
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jao  more  than  that  of .  reft  ot  mcAiim^  hut 
both  may  ftamd  feparately;  for,  abftrading 
from  die  certainty  of  their  ialvation^.  it  is 
equally  certain^  that  they  retain  the  power  of 
incurring  condemnation  as  long  as  they  live ; 
thus,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  fiin  role  ' 
ycfterday,  yrt  it  is  equally  certain  that  God 
had  the  jiowcr  of  preventing  it  to  rife  ycftcr*- 
4ay. 

Sg6.  The  other  branch  of  this  fophifin  h 
called  falJacta  divifionts :  it  coniSi3:s  m  attrU 
buting  to  fdl  the  parts  taken  eoliedively^  that 
'which  is  truly  attributed  only  to  all  the  parts 
^aken  dyhihutiveJy ;  tfaus^  though  each  *  tnaii 
in  Ixmdon  may  die  this  week,  yet  it  wcmlfl 
be  abfiird  to  fuppoie,  that  all  the  men  m 
London:  ihould  die  this  9^eek ;  for  though  it 
be  phyfically  ppffible^  yet  it  is  morally  int- 
pollihle.  S09  though,  it  is  phyfically  poffibfe 
that  each  copyift  of  the  holy  SNcriptures  flaouid 
err  ot  mifts^e  ibme  material  paffagOi  yet  it  is 
morally  impoffible  that  all  the  copyiife 
ihould  fo  err  or  miftake^  as  there  are  many 

•  •  • 

thoufands  of  them.    . 

^^y.  Or  in  denyiog  thaf  to  a,  coile&itm  of 
all  the  p^rta^  which  yet  may  well  be  denied 

of 
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the   cauie   of  its   exiiUnce  or  deftru^on^ 

• 

Aqd  as  many  tickings  tend  ki  i  dtScrtnt 
Wftjr»  to  produce  the  tSc&,  caufes  are  va« 
nouily  d^ftingui^ed  fr<Hn  each  other ;  only 
£x  of  t^^ie  diilindions  need  here  be  men- 
tioned^ uamtly  "the  ^cuntj  the  occafional,  the 
amditiouaJ,  thc^nal,  thcphj^fical,  and  the  moraL 

843.  An  efficient  caufe  is  that  whofe  adion 
s  alone  fuificient  to  produce  the  efied; ;  this 
£2£ci«ncy  is  made  known  to  us,  either  by 
the  definition  of  the  being  that^  poflciTes  it, 
or  by  confcioufnefs ;    it  is  called  pcnsi^r. 

844.  Hence  there  are  but  two  effidenfc 
caufes  naturally  known  to  us,  namely,  QqA^ 
in  whoifs;  definition  omnipotence  is  ^inchided, 
and  tho^  ImmanfouU  of  whofe  power  to  pro^ 
dueo  its  own  volitions  we  are  confcious.  AE 
other  phjifical  or  corporeal  caufes,  as  they  arc 
called,  are  nothing  elfe  but  applications  of  the 
Diy tne  will;  to  the  prpdudion  of  an  efiedl  011 
certain  occurrences, ,  conftantly,  umverially^ 
and!  uotferi^ly^  in  the  iame  circumftances  2 
tbeie,  ^plicatioos,^  wImhH' traced  in  diifereiv^ 
iul^^^4s(ck  to  one  .general  conneding  priiH 
c^fiiq^t  are  called  \3B^Jfi!ws  ff  nature  j  and  dM 
bodiei  thiougia  wb'<s4^xiUitcrvfntao%  ja  cgq^ 

formiQT 
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form^ty  to  thefe  laws»  the  ,e^e6l  is.prQiiucq4f 
ore  galled  i>ecqfional  or  ftcondqry  caiifes,  jmd 
the  conditions  on  wbofe  prefence  or  ahfencc 
the  produ^ipn  of  the  e^edr  depends,  are  oaUe^ 
conditional  cm^es,  or  ncceflary  conditions) 
conditio  Jne  (pia.nqn^ 

845.  Occqfional  canfcs,  though  in.  rcalj^j^ 
inatEtive,  yet  being  the  only  that  are  j^er^^* 
tible>  either  by  the.  ienfcs  or  the  imagination^ 
are  iimply  galled  c^i^j;.,^  by  moft  philpipphf^ 
and  fb  I  ihall  continue  to  call  them,  in  (y9f^^ 
formity  to  the  received  language,  but  ftill  je* 

taining  the,  true  .meaning,  ^  .>^^:  d^  ^  ^P$t^^ 
i^g  of  the  rj^g»  fetting,  ^ci  niotion  of-,  the 
iian.  •••    .  .  ..1    -    '  .  ,' 

^  846^  As.evcry  newlyi-exiftingobjed^  Mi? 
ceded  ^y  pbjeds  or  drcun^anc^  w^ich.^ 
deem  itf^  c%ufe5,  o^ofk ;  modern  9hil<>A)fti(tm 
define  cgu/hs  (ineaniiig  ^c^cient  causes)  tfhiiA 
nothing  QStprethan  iuqh  previous  circ^ifilH 
^l^tices  as^  cppftantly  ^nd  invariably  am,  i^r. 
l9wed  by  a^  leSed;^ « yet  many  circumi^a||^i 
conibntly,  .uniformlyy  and  univei;&}lyi  jjfrfts 
cede  ^%£ts,  oi  whiph  they  cannot  be  deqifed 
fhe  taufpSr  ::X^u|,iiwght  precedfsday,  fj[$ft0ko 

"'  -         ♦  PridHcy,  Philof. Wccdfity,  p.il,Y».      —^ 

..        :    ,  precedes 
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]ir£cedes  the  combuftion  of  vegetables,  e^r-- 
Tcfcence  precedes  the  folution  of  limeftones ;' 
for  the  carbonic  acid  muft  be  expelled  before 
other  ftronger  acids  can  unite  to  them ;  ef* 
iervefcence  is  not  the  caufe,  but  the  condi* 
tion  on  which  the  folution  depends,  and  a 
^gn  thereof.  Surely  privations  cannot  be  the 
efficient  ^aufes  of  any  thing,  yet  the  privation 
Cf£  food  or  of  air  veill  occaiion  the  death  of 
animals ;  the  privation  of  light  will  be  fol* 
lowed  by  the  blanchiflment  of  fundry  plants, 
&c, ;  they  are  only  the  conditions  ofl 
which  other  appearances  depend,  or  on 
which  other  catkies  aA,  All  the  powers  of 
inanimate  nature  may,  in  their  lafl  refult,  be 
relolved  into  attraAion,  repulfion,  and  im* 
j^tilfe,  variouily  modified;  all  nA  at  given 
diftsQces ;  thus  light  is  refleAed  at  a  certain 
minute  difl^nce  from  the  refleAing  body; 
large  mafles  of  matter,  fuch  as  the  planets; 
Z&,  at  the  greatefl  diflances ;  magnetic  and 
eledrified  bodies  at  very  perceptible  diftances^ 
and  chymical  affinities  at  the  leaft. 

8^j.  But  though  the 'mere  priority  of  an 
ol^eA,  and  the  fubfequent  euflence  of  ^ 
effect,  even  when  coni^ant  and  unifwrn,  be  not 

fufficient 
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fuffident  to  induce  us  to  4cem  that  obje^  tbc 
caufe  of  that  efFc<il>:  and  that,  therefore;  ^g/2 
boc^rgo  propter  'hoCy  is  a  fpphrfray  or  falfe  rei- 
fbninf;;  yet,  it  is.  alfa  cci tain,  that  whcrej  in  tbc 
greater  number  of  cafes,  this  fucceiiion  has 
not  becnobfervcd  to  take  place,  there  isnot^a 
ihadow  of  reafon  to  fuppofe.^  any,  preceding 
objeA  to  be  either  a  cauie,  vr -  ^  fign,  of  any. 
future  event.  .  Hentce  the  abfurdity  of  fup^ 
pofing  comets  gr  .eclipfes  to  be  either  caufes 
or  figns  x>{  fubfequcn t  difafters .  ^ he  celebra- 
ted Bayle,  in  Yixs-  Penfees  Jiir  les  Comeths,  h2LS 
cnuhierated  the  misfortunes -that  have  hap- 
pened  the  years  iu .  which  comets .  have  been 
fcen^  and  compared  them-  with  the  events  of 
tnany.fuWequent  years^  to  dcftroy  this  illufipa 
at  the  rtime.  in  which  r  it  univerfally  reigned ;. 
but,  as  it  has  long  (ince  vanitlied,-  it  is  unne-: 
ceiTary  to  dwell  upon  it.  It  originated,  not 
in  rational  obfervation,  but  in  that  fear  which 
all  grand  and  new  appearances  naturally  in- 
Ipire  into  beings  fo  weak  and  impotent  as 
man.  Even  inferior  animals  are  not  ftrnngcrs 
to  it. 

848.  Another  branch  of  this  fophifm  con- 
'^^-  Hh  fjfts 
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lifts  in  affigniiig  iS  caufes,  fome  phrafes  oi 
words,  void  df  any  intfeUlgibk  mfcahing;  Thus, 
athcifts  afcribed  the  admirable  fthidufc  oF 
the  plkftfetiff'  lyftem,  dnd  of  ariitaals  And 
Vcgetablc^i  to  biiftd  chance;  the  peripatetics 
iflcrtcd,  the  borrot  of  u  vacuum  caufed  thb 
afcbnt  of  Water  in  punips,  and  many  other 
jiArtictilar  dccblt  caufes. 

NebcfTiiriills  alio  coriftantly  miftake  final 
&hd  cohditiongii  caufes  for  efficient  caufes, 
arid  rAirai  cdufeS  for  phyfical.  Final  Caufes, 
ai'e  the  particulai*  feiids  which  the  will  pur- 
fiiies;  the  cbhditiorial,  arc  the  rcafcfis  on 
thfe  vmw  of  Which  the  mind  ad:s,  that  is, 
forms  its  tblitibns,  but  which  hive  no  more 
d  jihyfibkl  activity,  thaii  the  view  of  i  rough 
arid  fmooth  /bad,  in  determining  which  to 
fdlldW. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XL 

dF  tECHXiCAL  MODES  OF  REASONING. 

84^.  "fhefe  ait  fyWogifmi,  ehthyttietfas, 
ftpiehcttSHiiS,  foirltes,  ailemtti&,  artd  lAduiftlon. 
But,  thd 't)i'ihdpil  of  *thefe  is  the  fyllb^ifhi. 
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SECTION  L 

•Of    SVttOGISMS. 

$50.  A  fyllogifm  is  ati  argument,  confift- 
ing  of  three  prbpofitibhs,  thfe  lift  of  which  h 
deductd  from  the  two  formet,  and  if  it  be 
regular,  is  in  faft  contained  in  thein.  This 
is  the  gfeat  advantage  of  the  fylldgiftic  ttiode 
of  tfeafoning.  For,  by  it,  the  fraincr  himfelf 
difcfernS  the  coticluiidh,  aiid  the  dppohcnt,  if 
lie  grants  or  denies  the  two  firft  propofitidhs, 
ttiutt  pd!tit  or  deny  thfe  conclulion,  or  fhew 
that  the  fyllogifm  is  nbt  in  form,  that  is, 

H  h  ^  irifegularfy 
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irregularly  conftruAed,  The  whole  force  of 
an  argument  is  ftated  with  precifion,  and  the 
attention  is  not  diffipated  by  prolix,  involved, 
and  vague  declamation.  Hence,  our  ableft 
reaibners  have  always  fought  to  prefent  the 
final  refiJt  of  a  long  chain  of  reafoning  in  the 
ly llogiftic  form. 

851.  Syllogifm^  arc  of  three  forts,  fimple, 
complex,  and  co;i}pofite;  the  following  rules, 
which  I  abridge  as  much  aspoflible,  a^eappji- 
cable  to  all  of  them ;  but,  before  I  ftate  them, 
it  will  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader  of  fomc 
obiervations  already  made  in  the  firft  part  of 
this  work. 

Preliminary  Obfervations. 

852.  Firft,  an  affirmative  propofition  is  that 
of  whole  ful^eft  fomething  is  affirmed,  and  a 
negative  propofition  is  that,  of  whofe  fubjeft 
ibmething  is  denied. 

,  853.  Secondly,  dijingular  propofition  is,  in 
Jy llogiftic  reafoning,  confidered  as  an  univer- 
ial  one,  becaufe  the  fpbjedl  is  taken  in -its 
whole  extent. 

,  854.  Thirdly,  an  indefinite  propofition,  i$ 
that;in  which  the  extent  of  the  fubje.A  is  .not 

defined 
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dcfincdrby 'the fignsof tUtnTfcriality.or  pafticii:*^ 
larity^  biit  by  the  nature,  of:  the  connexion- 
betwixt  the  fubjcft'  and*  the  predicate,':  fee- 
N^  X  09.  i  It*  isrto  be  taken  asc  tinivetfal,  when; 
the' tonnexibn  is  eflJmtial,  and  the  word  all, 
emery i  ox  none ^  may  be  added  to  the  fubjcft  i 
iVht^tn  particularly,  vrhcti  thecpanexion  is 
contingent  or  denied,  the  wotisfome,  or  few, 
or  mdfry,  or  tnoft,  or  feverdL  -;  t  ,  r 

855.  Fourthly,  t\ic  predicate  of  an  c^rma< 
//t/<?  propofition,  is  .always .  taken  particularly,^ 
even  though  the  proportion  itfelf  Ihquld  be 
univerfal.    N'  103, 

But  the  predicate*  of  a  >^/z/fi;^  propofition 
is  always  to  be  taken  univerfally. 

Note  atlfo,  that  an  affirrnatroe  fyUo^ifrh,  is 
that,'whofc  conclufion  is  ^ffirrriative;  and  a* 
negative fyllogifm  concludes  negatively.  ^ 

This  being  preniifcd,  we  may  lay  down 
the  following  principles. 

I.  Principle. 

856.  In  affirmative  fyilogifms,  the  applica- 
bility  of  two  expreffions*  to  a  third  exprdflion/ 

*  I,  have  fubftituted  exprejjioni  for  wha^  Qtber$  called 
notions  or  ideas,  and  applicability  for  what  others  call  agree- 
ment or  coincidence. 

H  h  3  called 


(  m  ) 

ealkd  the  middle,  tcfm^  either  uriivoffaUji  or 
particularly,  is  affirmed  in  the  tfro  Mi  pror- 
pofitxons;  namely,  the  applicability  ofane  of 
the  ezpreffions  to  thp  middle  testhi  in  pne  of 
the  two  firfl:  propoGtiom,  and  of  the  ether 
cxprc^on  to  the  middle '  ti^rm,  in  the  other 
propofitioa;  and  thencp  the  applicabilit|r  of 
the  two  expreffions  to,  e^bh  t>ther,  either  uni- 
verfally  or  particularij^,  aa  the  ea£b  m^y.  he,  i& 
inferred  in  the  third  pf'opdfition.     Accq^ding 
to  the  axiom  qu$funt  eaditn  unitertiojupt.ejfidem 
infer  J^  . . 


3.  Ptimiple*  ; 

857,  If  ih^  JyUoglfp^  be  negative,  then  the 
applicability  pf  one  pf  thp  c3^preffion?  to  fhe 
middle  term,  cither  i^niveri^lly  or  particuj^urj^i 
i^  ^ffinped  in  pne  of  the  premifes,  aQd  t^c 
applicability  of  the  other  e:fprcffioij  to  the 
middle  term,  either  univerfally  or  particularly, 
is  denied  in  the  other  prQpofition.  And  hence 
the  applicability  of  the  t^;o  cxpri^^ons  to 

each  pther,  whether  uoi verfally  qv  p^tipu,- 
larly,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  is  denied  in  the 
third  propofition ;  that  is,  the  conclufion,  ac- 
cording to  the  maxim^  duo  npn   conveniifnt 

inter 


J 
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inter  fe  nee  funt  quid  idem,  cum  uni  aliquid 
convenit,  quod  repugwt  alter ii 


3i  Principle. 

8c8.  Hence  it  is  plain^  that  the  middle 
term  fhould  be  found  in  both  the  prenxifes, 
but  never  in  the  concluiion,  where  it  would 
be  Superfluous,  and  by  this  mftrk  we  may 
always  diftinguiih  it.  Yet,  it  may  be  intrp^ 
duced  incidentally  and  .pbliqueljr^  js^  in  JJo. 

89^,  ppft. 


4*  Principle.  '         '        .  ' 

fame  ien/[e  or  ilgqj^cation  jn  eac^^f  the  pfcr 
in^fes;  fpf,  if  it,ha^on^  pie^jui^'.ioVpj}?  pf 
the  pren^ffesj  ^nfi  anofjbysr  fp,eanmg  ia  the 
other>  then  the  agreement  of  the  two  exprcf- 
ilons  compared  >^jith  it  cpu}d  not  be  inferred, 
a?  ppc  of  theja  might  agree ,  svit|j  one  5<  its 
jne^nings  gnly,  not  .with  the,  o^cx  5aea^- 
jpg,  w^th  wjiicl^  ^ft  Dt^^er  cpcpre ffioij  xnigl]i^ 

agrfp,  W14 ;thu^  ,i^  ft^ftt^erc- ,?y]9)?l,4  ^ P!f9 
,  H  h  4  5.  Principle. 
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■«    . 


^j      ^ 


5.  PrtHc^k. 

860.  Thirdly,  that  it  fliould  be  taken  uni- 
vcrfally.  In  at  Icaft  o|ic  of;;^tlie  prcmifes;  for,  if 
it  were  t^cn  particularly  in  both^ .  it  jcnight 
agree  with  pne  of  the, cxpfeffipus,  with  re- 
Jpe6l  to  ibmc  particulars,  and  agree  with  the 
other  in  pther  p^ticqlajs,  and  thus  there 
woiil^  in  faift  be  two.  middle  terms,  ?is  in  the 
former,  cafe.  . 

86*1 1  But;  it  muft  be  remembeired,  th^t 
this  danger  does  not  occur,  when  '^Jingular 

propofition  is  employed,  this  being  confidered 

•      .      '.        •  « 

as  univerfal. 

■.'»•-• 

^ '  ^&i.  Nor  even  when  definite  propofitions 
^te  i  employed,  becaufe  the  identity  of  the 
JArtifctilatrs  referred  to,  is  deterroined,  and 
hot  rarely  vagxie  and  undetermined, 

''^  863;  That  neither  of  the  two  expreffions, 
whofc  applicability  to  each  othir  is  infctrecl 
W.  dcniedinA'the  conclulicm,  can  be'taken^ 
more  extcnfively^  nor  differently  in  the  con- 
clufion  than  they  were  in^  the  prtmifes  ;•  fo; 
-  •'  '      '  that 
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that  if  either  of  them  was  taken  particularly 
in  cither  of  the  premifcs,  the  concluding 
propoiition  n^uft  alfo  ^e  particular. 

864.  That  from  two  negative  propofitions 
nothing  can  be  inferred  ;  for,  from  thiSjthat 
one  of  the  expreilions  is  inapplicable  to  the 
middle  term,  and  the  other  alfo,  it  cannot 
follow  that  they  arc  applicable  to  each  other.* 

.8.  Ffmctple.  .  \,       . 

865.  From  two  affirmative  premifes,  a 
negative  conclufion  cannot  be  drawn  f  for,  if 
one  of  the  ejtpreftions  is  applicable  to  the 
middle  term,  in  one  of  the  premifes,  and  the 
other  in  the  other,  they  caiinot  be  inappHca* 
ble  to  each  other  in  the  conclufion. 

866.  Every  lyllogifp  ihould  be  conftituted 
agreeably  to  thefe  principles;  and  the  pre- 
mifes  arid  conclufion  fhould  be  formed  accord- 
ing to  one  or  other  of  the  following  rules. 


»  ♦♦y 


RULES. 
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RULES. 


PREMISES, 


^'^^  Fr^qo  two  jcitf  1^1  rf- 
firmative  propofitiohs» 

2. 

trees, 

5- 

869.  One  general  affiripa-. 
live,  and  one  particular^ 

S^p*  (j>«r  gcnerai  effi^-ma^ 
five,  andpnegcpcr^lijejgatjiYC, 


.  f7:J,  Qffp  gei?^rpi  ;^|5rjtpa- 
tive,  and  one  general  oe^atiye^ 

S,^^.  Onegc^e^i^Iaffirtii^ye 
and  one  particular  ^eea^iye. 


873.  One  general  negative, 
and  one  particular  affirmative, 


Tke  conclufion  may  hc^ 


A  general  affirraative. 


A  particular  affirmative. 


A  particular  affirmative, 


\  I  .  ± 


A  ^PpJ^l  n^^t^v?, 


A  particjalar  i^eeative. 


-    y  »    .  ' 


A  partipu]^r  n^nttivc* 


A  particular  negative^ 


'Exampki 


(  m  ) 


'p.xamples  oftlufe  Ruks^ 

6/ the  ifi, 

87^.  All  animals  are  mortal^  all  men  arc 
animals,  therefore  all  men  are  mortal. 

Of  the  zd- 

875.  AH  foience^  are  ufeful,  all .  fcieixces 
are  ^ifSicxi^t,  therefore  ibme  difficult  thin^ 

are  ufeful. 

•  •      • 

Of  the  3^. 

876.  AH  traitors  defcrve  puniflimerit,  ibme 
Chriftians  are  traitors,  thfirefQre  fome  Chrif- 
tifiRs  4?ftrvp  pupiihmf  n^  .;     . : ;  ^ 

^7?f  N«j&Wgftan^9ft^lfeo»l4^pjr^#ff^^^ 
all    fraud   is   fhameful,    thef(;fQjf^   j^^  ^v4^ 

flioulcj  be  praftifed. 

Qf%  ifh,      .  ^ 

py,  are  pr?ifcTWpj?t|iy,  »9  Ai<;h  fttVenjptis  have 

'  hitherto 


/ 
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hitherto  been  fucccfsful,  therefore  fotoc  praife- 
worthy  attempts  have  not  been  fuccefsfuK 

Cf  the  6th. 

875.  AU  atnufements  alSbrd  pleafure,  but 
ibme  amujTements  are  not  proper,  therefore 
fome  pleafures  are  not  proper^* 

Of  the  pb. 

880.  No  liar  Is  worthy  of  credit,  Ibmc 
Jews  are  worthy  of  credit,  therefore  fbmc^ 
Jews  are  not  liars. 

•  •  • .  » 

^      -    _  Exan^es  o/Tmgular  Sylloglfms. 

Of  the  iJtRuk.       , 

881.  Tbeonly/onofPhHrpkrng'of'Macedonj' 
(or  whoever  was  the  only  Ion  of  Philip),  coH" 
quered  the  Perjiati  empire ;  Alexander  was  the 
tmlyfoHofTinhpy  therefore- Alexander  conquered 
ibe'PerJian  empire.  •     .     .         •'      - 

r  •  »        - 

Of  the  2d. 

883.  Luxury  htfroduced  effetnittacy,  effeminacy 
tiiehfioked  the  rum  of  the  Perjian  empires  there- 

^  f  As  gladiatorial'  fhewi,  -ball  baiting,  &o.         "    • 

fore 


«  «  «  >  I 
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fore  luxury  introduced  thai  which  'occafioned  the 

ruin  of  the  Perfian  empire.  ^ 

J  Here  lupcury  and  effeminacy  ^rt  confidered  as 

fingle.obje^s, /therefore  thQ  propofitions  arc 

fingulan    .  ,  .      ,    . 

•  .  •   ■  Of  the  ^d.  ■■'-■■■> 

883.  Anacharjis  was  a  Scythian,  Amcharfs 
VQ^s  a  phllo/hpher,  therefore  fome  phllofopher  '(pas 
a  Scythian;  or  therefore  fome  Scythian  was  .a 
phllofopher.'  / 

-    '       -  Of  the  4tb. 

884.  The  p^a^ke  of  the  doSirine  of  CHrlft 

7eads  io  fnal  happlnefs,  the  praSllce  of  the 'Ept- 

*   '  .  -•  ... 

curean  doSlrlne  does  not  had  to  final  happlHefs, 
therefore  the  praSIice  of  the  Eplcurepn  dodirlite 
differs  effenttally  from  that  of  the  Chrl/ilan 
doStrlne. 

TraTflce  is  confidered  as  a  iingle  objeft. 

;_  -^^ampJes  o/* definite  Syllogtfms. 

'  Of  the  iji  Rule. 

885.  Civil  dyjenfions  caufed  the  ruin  of  the 
Grecian  fates;  trying  Interefis  produced  those 

dljfenfionsj. 
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^pnjidhs,  ihttefontflfthi^  iHtenjii  tAUfid  m 
ruin  of  the  GreclanJlaUs. 

I'his  fyilo^ifbi  apjjfears  id  it\h  Jufti  tKbiigh 
tivio  taufes  are  dffigtilsd  df  the  fiiln  of  iht 
Grrecian  ilates^  the  one  immediate^  and  tht 
other  diftant  and  ultimate^  as  they  are  both 
conneded  with  each  other,  and  qui  efl  caufa 
cau/a  ^  cauja  caufafu 

1886.  'Irhe  firft  prbpofition,  Ihbiigh  ihdefi^ 
nite,  is  equivalent  to  a  pdrHculaf  pf6p6{iti6n> 
namely,  to  fome  civil  difTenfions;  not  all  tfcioJc 
that  happened  in  a  courfe  of  ages,  but  tbofe 
that  exifted  during  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedon;  the  fecond  propofitiop  i$  alfo  m 
s^pearance  particular,  for  it  wa^  the  trifling 
interefts  that  then  exifted,  and  not  thofe  that 
had  long  before  exiftcd,  that  produced  thele 
diflerifions.     The  term  tbefe,  renders  the  pro- 

pofition  definite ;  and  the  fyllogifm  developed 

•  ►v  .        ... 

runs  thus :  Some  civil  diiTenGons  caufed  th^ 
ruin  of  the  Grecian  flates ;  fbme  trifling  inte- 
refts produced  thefe  diitcnfibns,  therefore 
thefe  trifling  interefts  were  the  caufe  (or  the 
ultimate,  caufe)  of  the  ruin  of  the  Grecian 
ftates. 

« 

SECTIOir 
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SECTION  II. 

I 

oy  vifctotJ^oR  iiiEGtrtXfe  syllogisms; 

887;  A  vicibus  or  itlrfegular  iyllbgifm^  is 
that  in  which  any  of  thi  prihciples  ^i-  fulfeis  bf 
fyllogiftic  rfcafoiilng  is  tfanfgreflcd.  Gbiil-i 
nlonLy>  it  is  fgmc  or  6thtt  bf  the  pi-iftbif^fes 
that  aire  violated,  though  any  ratibhil  pdffbh' 
may  commonly  difccrft  theit  fallacy^  ydt  Ihit 
is  toot  fufficicnt  when  we  argue  with  td  bb- 
ftittatc  opf^oncnt ;  the  prittciplfe  or  rtile  tf attf- 
greffcd,  mbit  be  pointed  out.  Hehcc,  I  h€rt 
give  Ibmc  exatnpits. 

Example  \Ji. 

888.  All  Englt/hmen  are  lovers  of  liberty y  no 
Dutchman  is  nn  EngUpii^an,  therefore  no  Dutch- 
mah  is  a  loveY  (fUb^ty-.  Here  the  6th  prin- 
ciple is  violated ;  liivers  nf  liberty  beihg  Ihfc 
predicate  of  an  affirrhdtive  ^ropofitiofa,  is  tkkch 
particuhirly  in  the  fitft  pHeniife ;  ^tl  it ''  ii 
taken  univerifaBy  in  tjie  cohchifibh>  beih^  the 
predicate  of  a  negative  propofition. 

,  *      Example 
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Example  2d. 

889.  An  apparent  exception  to  the  6th 
principle.  Comntofiers  alone,  are.  eligible  into 
the  lavoer  houfe  of  parliament ;  no  peer  is  a  com- 
moner, tberejare  Ho  peer  is  eligible  into' the  l&iver 
hou/e  of  parliament.  This  iyllogifm  is  tegular. 
Here  eligible,  &c.  is  apparently  taken  particu- 
larly in' the  firft  premifs,  being  the  predicate 
of  an  affirmative  propbiition.  'Bat,  it  being  an 
exdufive  propofition,  it  includes  a  negative, 
being  equivalent  to  commbnets  are  eligible, 
and  none  but  comrnoners  are  eligible,  &c.  there- 
fore it  is  taken  generally  in  the  firft  pfeniifi;, 
being  the  predicate  of  a  negatiyc  propofitioD, 
as  it  is  in  the  conclufion. 


Example,  ^d. 

• 

890.  Some  commoners  are  merchant^,  no  peer 
Is. a  commoner,  thertfore  no  peer  is* a  merchant. 
Here  the  violation  of  the  6th  principle  is  evi- 
dent, merchant  being  cxpreffly  particular  in 
the.  firft  prcmifs^  and  general  in  the  con- 
clufion. 

*;  •  '        Example 


c  ^  j 


* 

•  .  w 

'  -  •  , 

891'.  Every  metal  Is  a  minerial,  ^veryjlone  h 
m  minerai,  therefore  every Jione  is  o^mjetaL  Hem 
the  ^xh  principle  is  violated  ;  mineral^  whight 
U  the  middle  term^  not  being  tak^ni generally, 
in*  either  of  the  premifes,  it  beirjg  ,jtbe  predi*^ 

cite  of  an  affirmative  propofitioni '(an4'  ^^^^Q*", 
fequently  to  be  taken  particularly):  lA  caph.  0$ 
them,  >  '      ..        •  ,    „ 


tLxample  ^th. 


Bq^*  ^il  animals  were  In  Noah's  drk ;  Buce* 
plialns  was  an  anirr\aly,^hereff^re,^ucephalus  was 
in  Noah's  arh  Here  the  4th  principle  is 
tranfgrefled ;  for  animals y  the  middle  term, 
means  evidently  the  animals  exiflin^  at  the 
^erio^  of  t^ie  flood,  lA  the'  firrf'''tlrt)pafiti6n, 
and  in  thd  i?d,  it  dehdtes  ^ndtAi^/z^iiiiig^ 
jhatiy  ages  aftef  the  .flood;  to  fttj^  iidthlng 
6f  the  falfehood  of  the  Hrft '  prbjiofiKbn,  for 
(5nly' pairs  of  each  fpecies  w^irc  itt'the  arjpy 
but  here  the  form  only  is  in -qtieftixSh: 

I  i  Example 
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Example  6tb. 

893.  He  who  dfei  i^ot^^^  will  not  become 
learned ;  Titius  does  notjiudy^  therefore  Titius 
Will  not  become  learned.  This  iyHogiftn  i&  per- 
ffcftly  regular,  though  ap^rcntly  coRtnry  to 
tfce  7th  prmciple^ ;  for,  the  firfii  proppiition  is 
equivalcfht  to  an  cxclufive  propofit'ion,  as^tp- 
dents  aJonewill'heeome  learned^,  that  is,  ftudcate, 
and  none  but  ftudents,  will  become  learned ; 
tut  Tiitiistinot ajhident'y  thcfoforc Titins' \yitt 
not  become  learned. 


SECTION  IIL 

6^NEHyi£    CONSEQUENCES     HESULTIKG    VkOM'   THl 

'*•'   '    •    •'•"'' ''^'V '"^-^yitOGlSTio'roRM^.'     •'":*•'' 


*   "v  ' 


drawn  fr«?^^^,  p^erj^iC^,  ^  ,  .  _  /    . 
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.    t    *     ♦  ^  • 

895.  If  both  or  any  of  the  prcmifes  ht  faljip 
t,  true  concluiion  cannot  be  drawn  from  them, 
for  a  true  conclufion  cannot  be  contained  ia 
fuch  prcmifes ;  trutti  and  faliehood  bem^  in- 
compatible with  each  other. 

09^.  I^  botli  the  premifes  be  poffible,  iie« 

Ccflaiy,  certain,  or  probable,  the  cohclufioa 

alto    muflf  be  podible,    neceflary,  probably 

or  certain ;  but  if  one  of  them  be  barely  pof- 

flble  or  probable,  the  conclufion  will  be  barely 

poflible  or  probable,  and  a  fortiori  it  muft  be 

Id,  if  Hotli  th^  premiles  be  barely  poflible  or 

probable ;  for  tlie'  connexion  with  the  middle 

fcrm  ii  Barely  poffible  or  probable,  as  the  cafe 

may  Be. 

Example. 

897.  If  the  barometer  falls  we  fhall  h^ve 
rain ;  but  the  barometer  has  fallen,  therefore 
we  ihall  have  rain. 

Here  the  2d  proportion  is  certain,  but  the 
firft  is  only  probable,  therefore  the  conclufion 
IS  only  probable. 

I  i  3  S98.  If 
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898.  if  both  the  premiies  be  barely  proba- 
ble, the  conplufion  will  be  only  the  probability 

of  a  probability. 

« 
« 

Example. 

*  899.  I  have  been  told  the  barometer  has 
Yallen,  (that  it  has  fallen  as  I  am  told;)  but 
if  the  barometer  has  fallen,  we  Ihall  have  rain, 
therefore  we  Ihall  have  rain. 

Here  the  probability  of  rain  is  compounded 
of  the  probability  of  the  barometer's  having 
fallen,  and  of  the  probability  that  this  fall  will 
te  followed  by  rain. 

9bo.  Convcrfcly  i£  the  con/equjmce' he  duly 
cxtraded  from  the  premifes,  thefe  muft  pbiTcfs 
the  fame  qualities  as  the  jconfcquence,  as  to 
truth  or  falfehoodf  pojihiliiy,  certainty  cr/ro- 

hahilltj^. 


/ 


"    "StttlO^ 


»    * 
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SECTION  IV. 

OF   COMPLEX   SYLLOGISMS. 

90 1 .  A  complex  lyllogifm  is  that  in  wjiich 
the  applicability  of  two  cxpreffions  to  each 
other,  is  inferred  'from  the  applicability  of  one 
of  them  to  the  middle  term,  and  the  cpn- 
nexion  of  the  other  with  the  middle  tcrm^ 
Or,  fecon^ly,  by  ihewing  the  applicability  of 
one  of  them  to  the  middle  term,  and  that  the 
other  is  comprifed  within  the  general  fignifir 
cation  of  the  middle  term. 

Hence  we  have  two  cafes,  of  each  of  which 
I  Ihall  give  examples.  Yet,  in  reality,  this 
complexity  is  only  in  the  mode  of  cxpreffing 
the  propofitions,  for  in  the  mind,  all  thefb 
lyllogifms  are  (imple,  as  I  Ihall  fliew  in  each 
cafe.  Therefore,  if  any  intricacy  occurs,  they 
fliould  be  Amplified.  They  are  by  far  the 
moft  ufual,  and  therefore  dclcrve  the  greater 
attention.  , 

ly?  Example  ofthefrjl  Cafe. 

go 2.  The  evils  ariiing  from  war  are  nume- 
rous, yet  wars  are  often  juft ;  therefore,  the 

I  i  3  evils 


evils  arifing  from  ibme  juft  actions  are  often 
numerous. 

This  is  Amplified  thns,  war  is  the  four ce  of 
nunurms  evth^yAtfmtiMf^  ardju/iy  therefore 
J?^^,  j^i/i  aSioifs  ai:e  tb,^  caufes  of  numerous 
evils. 

903.  The  ftrongcll  motives  tp  a  virtuous 
condud  ar^  to  be  found  in  tbe  n^ew  Tcftacficnt. 
A   virtuous    conduA   would   conftitutc   the 

Jiappinefs  of  focicty ;  therefore,  the  ftrongeft 

«  ^  ■  *    <  •  •  ^\ 

motives  to  what  would  cop^itute  th,e  happi* 
nefs  of  fbciety,  arc  found  in  tlje  new  Tcfta- 
ment. 

This  is  ijmplified  tl^us,  a  virtuous  con^u/l  is 
f^oji  Jlrongly  proniot^dy  hy  mptives  ta  be  found  bp 
the  new  Tefiar^evf  \  a  virtuous^  condu^l  waifLf 
coi0itute  the  happinefs,  offociety^y^  tlierefoi^^  V?A^/ 
would  conjlitute  tlie  hftppiftefs.  offaciety^  is  mofi 
Jlrongly  promoted  hy^  motives  tp  hejoun^^  iu^  the 
new  ^ejlament. 

*       ♦ 

904.  Chriftianity  for.bids  fcrvanJt^  to  obey 

Inch  commands  of  their  mafters,  as  are  con- 

trary 
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t»ry  to  the  .Divine  law.  Certain  conmandi 
of  mafters,  are  contrary  to  the  Divine  law ;. 
therefore,  Chriftianity  forbids  ftrvants  to  exe- 
cute certain  commands  of  their  mailcf  s. 

The  firft  propoiition  is  e:(:ceptive,^  and  thp 
iyllogifm  is  fimplified  thais :  Chri/iianity  aUowi 
Jervants  '  to  execute  all  the  commands  of  their 
mqfters,  except  Jiich  as  are  contrary  to  the 
Divine  law ;  certafh  tomthdrtds  of  majlers  fall 
%bitbm  the  exception,  ther^ore^  Qhrlftimltyt  does 
not  dlioto  fervants  /p  execute  certain  commands  (fi 
their  m^ers.  , 

Here  the  eiCception  commands  contrary  to. 
the  Dhlne  law,  are  the  middle  term*  The 
ooncluiion  is  negative,  though  the  premife^ 
are  apparently  affirmative,  btft  the  fitfk  pro* 
portion  being  exceptive,  includes  a  negative ; 
for,  being  developed,  it  runs  thus :  Chriftianity 
allows  fervants  to  Execute  the  commands  of 
thcii*  mafters,  IaH  doei  not  allow  them  to 
diecute  ftich  commahdi^  aS  aite  contrai^  to  the 
Divine  law. 

wft  EtitainpU  of  the  Second  Cafe^ 

^g.  To  profe^  th^ir  iubjedls  i^  the  duty 
of  kings ;  George  the  3d  is  d  kin^i  therefore* 

I»4  '"^ 
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to  protctt  his  {libjedls  is  the  duty  of  George 
the  3d. 

•"It  15  fimplificd  thu»:  kings  are  ohTiged  to 
proteut  fbeir  fnhjeSls.     George  the  gd  is  a  king, 
(that  denomination  is  fiiitcd  to  him,)  there- 
fore  he  is  obliged  to  protect  bisJiihjeSfs^ 

Example  zd, 

gzG.  The  punifhmcnt  of  crimes,  is  ncccf- 
fary  fo?r'  the  welfare  of  focicty.  Murder  is  a 
crime,  therefore  the  puniflimcnt  of  murder  is 
neceflary  for  the  welfare  of  ibciety. 

It  is  {Iniplificd  thus :  crimes  are  necejfarily  te 
he  puhj/kedfor  the  good  ofjhciety,  murder  is  a 
crime f  therefore,  ©V. 

Example  3  J, 

goy.  The  Divine  law  requires  legal  obcdi* 
etnce  to  kings,  George  the  3d  is  ^  king,  there- . 
fore  the  Divine  law  recjuircs  legal  obedience 
to  George  the  3d. 

It  is  iimpirficd  thus:  kings  are  entitled' to 
rejpe^t  hy  the  Divine  (aWy  Gecrge  the  ^d  is  a 

Examples 


A     A 


( '^  ) 


■•  •* 


Examples  offome  Irregular  SyJlogi/ms. 

908.  We  ought  to  believe  the  fcrtptufcs  j 
tradttioB  is  not  the  fcripturc,  theref^ce  ivi 
ought  ridt  to  believe  traditions^ 

Simplified  thus,  thefcfiptureis  entitled  ffi  our 
belief:;  tradition  is  not  the  fcripture,  therefore 
tradition  h/iwt  entitled  to  opr  belief.  Enti/Ud 
to  our  belief,  is  the  predicate  of  the  firft  pro*-, 
poiition,  and  is  taken  particularly ;  but  in  the 
concluiion,  it  is  taken  generally,  being  the 
predicate  of  a  negative  proportion.  •  ~ 

T 
♦ 

2d. 

909.  He  that  fays  the  French  government- 
}S  a  government,  fays  what  is  true;  but  h^ 
that  fays  the  French  govgrnment  is  a  good 
government,  iiiy^  th^t  it  is  a  government  ^ 
therefore,  he  that  fays  the  French  gQvem<^ 
ment  is  la  good  government,  fays  vrhat  is 
true. 

Here,  he  [that  Jays,  is  the  liibjeft  of  the  firf^ 
proportion*     The  French  gcvefntnent  is  a  gor 

vernment. 
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vernmentf  is  the  middle  tevm ;  and  fays  what 
is  true,,  is  the  predicate.  In  the  fecond  pro* 
poiitian  the  liibjeft  is,  he  that  fays  the  J^ench 
government  is  a  good  government ;  nvid,Jays  (or 
is  iaying)  is  thepredicate^  atidi/  is  a  government^ 
is  tht  middle  term.  HefCy  tbea,  thete  are 
ite  terms,  viz%  two  f&bje£ts,  tna^pv€dtctat&, 
and  a  middle  term.  The  fetotpd  fxibjtA  aixd 
the  firft  predteate  Mlty,  a(re  SthB^d  in  the  c^n- 
elttfton.  And  the  middle  term  is*  taken 
twice  particalarly;  id  tba^  tt  ttefpal^sP  ^m 
eVftry  princyple* 

910.  AMabometattbivM^li^ttaCbn^ida 

b.  Now  a  Chriftian  is  a  man,  therefore  a 
Mahometan  is  not  a  man. 
^  Hefe  B  intkheimetcm' y  tht  M>je^  ^  the 
^tlegifm,  what  {%hM  is^  fbca  M^  Uf^J^)  H 
the  pi^cftcartJe,  Briia-  (SbfiflmH  is^,  the  rtidilfe 
terJBP!^  cermefted  with  the  pswdiciite  by  HHtd 
rrfatrw  i»kieS*,  indieataug  thef  rel*t?Jo»  of  tf^- 
^/iwr.  In  th€  fetteiid  ptio^{rfi<HH  Aer  mid^d! 
term  is  the  ^ubjcA,  and  a  man  the  predicate, 
iKrf  k  k  Efere  ta*?cn*  partictlarly;  Mng~  faRen 
at»ar(feig  to  it*  cbmpttififenfien,  btMJ  rtet.  rfc:-? 

cording 
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CQrding  to  its  Mrhole  exte^iion.  ^nd  \n  tll^ 
CQnclyiion  it  is  taken  generalljf  being  the 
predicate  of  a  negative  propoiitiop^  in  cpntn-* 
^idion  tp  (he  fccond  rule*  There  arc  alfo  twp 
l^r^dic^tes^ ;  that  of  the  Erik  propQiiliQn  is 
9Piitte4  in  the  cQndufiqn,  It  appears  tp  n\e 
I|}f9,  that  the  £ril:  predicate  is  ambiguous  j  %^ 
ix  not  wj^at  O'  Cbrjfii^n  /V,  may  be  ^u^erftoQil 
^fh^t  pirtt^hr  being  which  a  Chrifti^m  is,  or 
^jf.  thing  wkick  a  Chrifiit^n.  is.  Taken  in  ^ 
^r(l  f?nfe,  it  wcmld  be  psarticijilaf  Q<?twitl»- 
^^n4ixig.  the  negative,  bm  taken  in  th^feopqi 
f«?ifq  it  Vfavl4  be  gcocfal,  a«4  I  Wm^  tbat# 
^idtly  %caking,  it  ikovH  <b  he  t»ken.  Xa  a 
word,  the  predicate  is  taken  particu|4fljr  in 
a^^  fqcpwi  propgsfition,  %vd  geawfaWy  hj  the 

<j<w4u^,n^  tfef  cj«i4«fio»r  bQipg  QQg«ji3lyQ* 

$1 1.  To  |cUl  a  own  iA  ^  fm-     A  «tiiM««V 
)s,  a  m^  tjf^^r^  |o  kijyi  ^  nMidinM  is  a 

t^  tijhp  $rft  ppopoiMipa  ^e?-  4^/,  is  Hi«  fufe^^, 
i]b  ;;i^  ift  tlpte  njiddje  t^^iH^f  WVir  <i^  is»  the 

pjGccJwatc.    The  ^n;id41e.  wm  k  opmf¥9»A 

>i!rithk  the  fubjcjfltbx  tlf^^^elaHm  (^^rmin^^Hm* 


i 
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"In  the  fccond  propofltion,  a  murderer  is  the 
ibbjcA>  and  a  man  the  predicate,  but  the 
iul^eA  in  its  very  denomination  involves  a 
crhninality  deftrvmg  deaths  and  in  this  fenfe 
only  the  predicate  is  applicable  to  it.  T!>e 
iecond  propofition,  thus  developed,  runs  thus: 
A  man  guilty  of  murder  is  a  man.  Now  a  man 
in  the  firft  propofition  denotes  an  innoccftt  man^ 
for  every  nnan  muft  be  fuppofed  innocent 
until  his  guilt  is  proved  p  but  in  the  fecond 
propofition,  man  is  exprcflly  declared  to  mean 
4  g^ilfy  ^^^9  therefore,  the  middle  term  is 
•taken  in  two  different  fenfes  contrary  to  the 
firft:  tiile,  and  confcquently  the  IjUogifm  is 
♦itiousJ. 

According  to  Dr'.  Watts,  from  whom  t,his 
fyJlogifm  is  taken,  p.  289,  the  word  kill,  in  the 
firft  proportion,  fignifies  to  kill  unjvfily  or 
ilkgaly,   but  in  the  cbnclufion  it  is  taken 

►    * 

genefaffyj  and  therefore  not  good. 

The  ward»/o  kill  in  the  Divine  command, 
denotes  in  the  Hebrew  language,  killing  un- 
juftly;  and  confequently  flaying  an  innocent 
•jw<?»,  as  Grotius  informs  us.  Man  is  the 
irtiiddHtcrm, -it  denotes  therefore  etn  innocent 
Iftati  -  in  the  firft  propofition ;  but  in  the 
^■^  fccond 
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abftraAing  from  bis  guilt  or  ioDOcx^c,  liictc* 
fore  it  IS  tio6  t^ken  in  tlie  fanAc  Icnfe  in  both, 
and  thus  violates  the  4th  principle. 


•     SECTION  V.      -  )'.      t 

»      .  -       ,  .  .   .  ^. 

eF    THE    MODE    OF    ARGUMENTATION    CALLED    redu£iw 
AD-ABSl/RDUM   OR    AD    IMPOSsYbILE.'      ' 


912.  The  ancieat;s  had.  m^iiy  iatricatp. mln, 
for  converting  fyllogifms  couched  in  one  foriU]^ 
into  another  more  intelHgiblci^  whic^i  in  the, 
prefent  treatife,  are  all  -ufelcfs  except  oijc>, 
which  was  called  reduSIio  ad  dbfurdum  vcl  q^k 
impalJihile.  This  they  applied,  when  no  other 
inode  of  rcdu<flion  could  be  applied*  AsthiL 
mode  of  demonftration  is  .frequently  ufed  hy, 
Euclid  and  other  matlvcraaticians,  I  ftiall.ljcre; 
ckpluin  its  artifice.  If^  tlic  premifes  Vitxc^ 
admitted,  but,  on  account  of  their  obfcurity  ott 
intricacy,  were  difficultly  combined^  (as  (bp^c- 
tlmcs  happens  in  geometry,)  and  conf€q^eI^t]y:, 
the  evidence  of  the  cpncluCon  not  <;|carlj* 

difcCrned,  ,^'^^7  ^^^^  rcafoned  thus :    If  thq, 

1  *'     *      '  .'  ....      .  .  .  ■     • 

conclufion 


# 

wfcJirfwm  to  fdfk,  the*  ipttp&^Giti  doAiMN 

4&€bsty  tv  k  OMkht  ttMc,  and  it^  he  tniet 
tlieB  one  of  tifee  aduotfetAd  fr^iilifes  nMf^ 
bcfalfe. 

JExampIe. 

AH  fraud  is  prohibited  ^  fomc  forts  of" 
traffic  are  not  profiibited^  tlierefbre  ibme  forts 
of  traffic  are  not  fraudulent. 

Now  if  this  coaclufion  be  denied,  after 
allowing  the  prcmifcs  to  be  true ;  then  a  pro- 
tjofitlo'ft  tliiat  coritradift's  this  conclufion^  viz, 
tu  fotp  of  trc^c  are  prohtbtiedy  ihufl  be  true, 
«ttd  yet  it  is  bofh  abfurdand  contradidory  to 
dnie  bf^thd  above  allniittcd  prfemifes,  whicTi  t 

diew  thus. 

■■  AH  fraud  is  prdhibifcd";  all  forts  of  iizSki 
^e  fraudulent,  therefore  all  iorls  of  traffic  are 
^hibited-.  Now  this  cohclufidn  is  fairly *ex- 
'traced'  ftbtn'  the'  premifcs,  and  yet'  it  is  clearly 
Ct?iittadi"<^ory  to  the  fecond  proportion  of  the 
tfrfi'-fyilbgifm. 

*  91^.  It  is  true  that  the'  fecbna  prbpblitioh 

of  thi^ifyllogifni  Was  riot  admitted,  but  fince 

tkd  Conctufiori  wais  admitted,  any  ofthe'prc- 

xiiifes;  frdrii  which  it  is  flridly  dcducible)  riiufT 

'     '  alfb 
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ft 

alio  be  admitted*  For,  fmcc  the  conclufion 
is  contained  in  the  preDtiiies,  if  the  conclufion 
be  true  and  re^ttlarJjr.  43praw««  the  premifes 
muft  alfb  be  true. 

914.  T^  this  it  may*  lie  6ijc&cd,  IBat  ma- 
thenoiaticiaz^s  ^e^ueutly  draw  true  ^jttl> 
quences  fron](.fa,lfC|  and.  cvea  impofiible  (up- 

*  .  •    •  • 

pofitrqn^,;  but  it  mufl  bcconfideredy  that  thcio, 
fuppofitions  being  admitted,,  involve  ratios  of, 
relations,  which  truly  and  neceffarjly  ariic. 
from  thofc  fuppofitions;  thus  if  a  man  ezifted 
with,  four  heads,  it  would  neccflarijjf  follow^ 
that  he  had  eight  eyes  and  elg^t  ears.  And, 
that  the  number  of  his  eyes  and  ears  ^yas 
equal,  &c«  but  then  this  coiifequence  fpnngs 
from  this  fuppolit ion,,  is  admitud  to  h^trui^ 
and  not  froni  any  coJlQCxion^with  it  as  far  a$, 
it  is  falfe. 

915.  The  ancient  mode  of  icrutinizing 
iyllogifms,  is  applicable  only  to  fimple  fyllo- 
gifms,  and  not  to  the  complex.  The  modem 
has  the  advantage  ih  tiiii^  teC^cdi^  but  it  is  not 
accurate. 


SBC7I02C 
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i. 


SECTION  VI. 

916*.  The  furcft  method  therefore  of  ex- 
amining  the  truth  or  falfchood  of  every  iyllo- 
gifm,  IS  to  fimplify  it  by  lopping  off  all  fuper- 
duous  partSj  and  tp  compare  its  efiential  terms 
with  the  gener.al  rules  that  relate  to  them ; 
as  flic wn  both  with  rcipecft  to  the  fallacies  of 
ilmple  and  comple;^  iyllogifms.  In  making 
this  analyfis,  it  will  be  proper  to  place  the 
moA  general  propofitiori  firft. 

Secondly,    it  will   likewife  tc  frequently 
a'dvahtageous  to  convert  abftra^l:  words  into 
thbfc  concretes  of  which  they  arc  the  abridge-, 
ment. 


A       A 


SECTION  VII. 


OF   COMPOUKO   SyLLOCiSMl. 


917.  A  compound  iyllogifm  is  that,  whofc 
conftitueiit  terms,  or  propoiitions,  are  varioufly 

intermbDcd 
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intcjfmbed  and,  .coime^^e^  &y)  QOi^un^ir^ 
particles.  Of  thcfe  the  moft.  worthy:  of  nQtigCp 
are  the  copulative,  the  disjun^ive,  and  the 
condttknaL 

Of  Copulative  Syllogi/ms. 

gi8.  Copulative  fyllogifms  are  thofe  which 
aflirm  or  deny  the  connexion  of  two  fubje^b 
or  two  predicated  in  one  propofition,  by  means 
of  a  copulative  conjunftion,  and  reverie 
pr  omit  that  connection  in  the  fecond  pro- 
oofition.  ' 

^J^rmative. 

919.  In  thefe  the  connexion  is  affirmed  in 
the  firft  propofition,  but  one  branch  only  of 
the  connexion  is  affirmed  or  denied,  or  one 
affirmed  and  £he  other  denied  in  the  fecond. 

Example  iji. 

920.  Meekneis  and  humility  always  ac« 
company  each  other ;  Moies  was  meek,  their* 
fore  he  was  humble. 

Example  id.* 

92 1 .  Honefty  and  prodigali^  never  accom- 

K  k  pan/ 
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patiy  e^ctP  d(l^cr-;  -Cfttalitae'  "Wa^  p(odigii!> 
thet^or)v!(6  %a»  not  tkoneft. 

t  •  . 

Example  ^d. 

922.  A  gres^t  flatefman  mufk  poffefs  great 
fagacity  ^nd  ^ri<^  honefty ;  Richlieu  po^e^Ted 
great  fagacitybut  no  honcfty,  therefore  he  was 
not  a  great  Itatefmanv  .   . 

^  No/^^  i<*  the  fccopd  propoiition  wejre  *'  S.tiUy 
poffeiTdiJ  bothjt  tberefoje  he  wa3  a,grcat  ftatef- 
man;*'  this  would  be  efleemed  a  iimf^e, 
iyllogifm. 

Example  ^tb.    .     , 

:9^3*  The  latitudes  ofLojadpn^an/d^Pfinw- 
are.  did*^reqt;;  the  Iatkudie>of  IfondoaTis^3iv' 
3o\  thereibre;  this  canno(k,  be^^thei  If^ti^^u4!» 

of  Paris. 

.  Negative.    ■ 

»j7'  "  '••        '11.'        .         .-^ 

*9ft4ii  ^-  fttg»tfve,  co^jut^ice.  f^Uogifis^  it 
that  of  which  the  firft  propcifition.  denies:  .tha ! 
compatibility  of  two  predicates  in  the  iame 
fubjed.  And  the  fecond '  prdpofition  affirms 
thjQ:ti^ipftti(Ui  of  oncLof  the  predicates ;  aqd 
'♦   *  -.  '  1  >   .  the 


i: 
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4  li;C>4-  The  v  probable  fonfe  ^  of , ambiguous 
WQrds  -m  laws  and  charters,  is  alfo  faid  to  he 
frequently  explained  by  long  ufage.*  With 
regard,  to  laws,  this  method  may  be  juft,  as 
they  are  explained  by  thofe  who  are  appointed 
to  explain  them ;  but  with  regard  to  charters, 
it  may  be  fallacious,  for  the .  intent  of  thofe 
tt^t  framed  them,  is  not  neceffarily  that  of 
thofe  for  whom  they  were  framed. 

1105.  It  is,alfe  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in 
law,  that  words  in  a  grant  are  taken  moil 
ftrongly  againft  the  gr^nter.  This  is  juft, 
wherever  there  is  any  palpable  ambiguity,  for 
fuch  words  excite  a  hppe,  which  it  would  be 
unjuft  to  excite,  and  difappoint ;  but  where 
the  ambiguity  is  not  obvious,  either  to  the 
grantor  or  grantee,  the  intention  is  wanting 
in  the  former,  and  np  difappointment  can 
arife  in  the  mind  of  the  latter,  and  there^ 
fore  fuch  conilru^ion  appears  unjuft.  Sec 
Paley. 

lio5.  Fifthly,  if  the  fenfc  df  a  claufe  be 

.  obfcure,  by  reafon  of  an  errqncous  dcfcription, 

whether  of  a  pcrfon,  or  of  a  thing,  it  naay  be 

P  Vangh.  169,  Pealc^  on  Evidence,  12Q. 

Qqi?  elucidated 
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to  fimplc  fyllogifms,  by  altering  the  firft  pro- 
^oiitibrr'wJ'thout  atiy  altcfation  of  the  fenfc ; 
thus,  in  the  firft  example  of  affirmative  copu- 
latives, we  ,may  fay,  a  meek  man  is  ahvays 
humble.  And  in  tHe  third  example  we  may 
fay,  a'gredit:  ftatcfman  ftiould  htfagacious  and 
bone/i:  Richlieu  was  only  Jagacious,  therefore 
he  was  not  a  great  Jiatefman.  So  in  negative 
copulatives  we  may  fay,  a  merciful  man  cannot 

r 

he  cruel ^  &c.  ' 


Of  DisjunSive  ^yllogifms^ 

gzg.  A  disjun<flivc  fyllogifm  is  that  in  the 
firft  propofition  of  which,  the  predicates  arc 
disjunSiively  affirmed  of  the  fubjcft,  in  the 
firft  premifs ;  but  one  of  therh  is  affirmed  in 
the  fecond  propofition  and  the  other  denied 
in  the  conclufion.  Or  converfely,  one  of  them 
is- denied  in  the  fecond  propofition,  and  the 
other  affirmed  in  the  conclufion. 

930,  Hence,  a  denial  or  alteration  of  the 
ftatemcnt  of  0;^^  of  the  predicates  in:  the  firft 
propofition,  muft  occur  either  in  the  Second 
propofition,  or  in  the  conclufion;  the  other 
predicate  remaining  unaltered. 

.  Exampli. 
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1    .♦     . 
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Exdmple. 

5^31.  The  tcftiiiibhy  of  the  apoftles  to^ljc 
miracles  of  Chrift,  was  either  true,  or  it  was 
falfe  ;  but  many  circumftanccs  prpve  it  «o/  to 
have  been  falfe,' therefore  it  was  true. . 

-.  * 

Here,  a  denial  of  the  ftatemcnt  of  one  of  the 
predicates  of  the  firft  propofition,  occurs  Iq 
the  fecond  propofijipn,  for  it  is  aflcrted  not  to 
hefqffe,  and  in  the  ^cqriclufion,  the  other  pre* 
dicate,  it  was  /rw^,  remains  unaltered.  And  if 
the  fecorid  propofition  were,  but  it  was  true/ 
then  the  denial  or  alteration  would  be  noade 
in"  the    conclufiori,    therefore    it    was    icoT' 

93 j3.  Hence  the  irregularity  , of  the  follow- 
ing fyllogifm.  It  cither  rains,  or  it  does  not 
rain;    but   it   rains,    therefore.^ it    does   not. 


ram. 


9^3*  Here  there  is  no  alteration  of  the 
ftatenient  of  the  predicates ;  in  the  firft  pro- 
pbfition  the  conclufiop  (hould  be^  it  does  not 
rain,  Vvhicli  being  harlh  language,  (Ijews  that 
the  pre di bates' fhould^no^ be  fo  propofed,  as, to. 
render  the  alteration  of  one  of  them  harfh  and 
lincouth  ;  hence  this  fyllogifm  fhould  be  thus" 

Kk3  ftated: 
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Exantpit^* 

'^•p4i.- IfKtrtf'tnirn'cd  Rome,  he  wis^cacc- 
erably  iVTctcd*;^but  he  did'hot  bum  Rome, 
tKercforfc  he'Wa^s^not  execrably  •H;vicked.  -  • 
'■  94^-*  ^^re  the  falfchood  of  the  conclufion 
is  apparent ;  and  therefore  the  confequait  is 
true,  nbtWitKflanding  the  falfchood  of  the 
ahtecedent. '  ' 

-  944.  If  the  con/equeni  he  inte  and  granted 
in  the  fecond  propofition,  yet  the  truth  of  the 
iit^66'denlf  canAbt  be  mferfed  from  it,  for/the 
fedhftquetit^' may  not  be  neceffarily  de^)i>e<l 
ftofd  the  aitetedent  only;- '  ^*     --:*:..•"-     .. 

r  r 

» •        ...  A 

Example. 

945,  If  princes  fet  bounds  to  their  ambition 
tKcy  are  1iap|>y  r  Trajan  \*"iS' happy,-  therefore 
fc6fet^bounds-to  his  an>biti6h.-'    ' 

This  -conRqiience  is  ftlfe^  for  he  'ftt  1S6 

.         ♦        -      •■  '      .  » 

1l6linfds  to  his  ^rtibition.      —  >'•  '  .mo 

• '  946^.  ^-ScVdml  o£her  conSp'fex  proJ>ofilk>iis 
toiy  often  be  iJbnvcrted  Ihtd  tke  eohdftitohat,' 
anii  conjldereft  es-  fttch,  as-'  e»elftii)esi  «IW^ 
unle/syou  repmt you  eannot  hefaved\  or  cai^ti 


•  *     4* 


ftd  all  evinif  'nrt  tifceffary  hteaufe  decreed^;  ^  <Si 
c$mpleXy  as  he  that  does  notjiudy  cannot  hecomi 
learned. 


•:  ..  SECTION  vtii.  ■  .  * 

'  -I 

OF   OTHER   FORMS  OF   ARGUMENTATIOK.  ^    • 

:  Thcfc  it  will  be  fufficicnt  to  dcfcribe. 

947.  An ''£nf hymen  is.  a  fyUogifna,  one  of 
whofe  prcmifes  is  omitted.  Thus  the  apvfifitt 
afferttd  that  Chriji  Had  rifen  from  tTte  Ui^d, 
therefbrs.he  -rBally  did  rife  c^Sfer  ha  diath.^  ^    ' 

9:48.  J^xx  tpicherema  is  a'iyUogifm^  tobno 
or  both  of  whofe  prcmifes,  ifis  proofis  a^dd^ 
The  applet  afferted  Jhat  Cbrijl  had  ri/inf^m 
ib^Ji^dyfor  they  /aw  and  cofvwrfed,  with  Mni 
afljer  hwre/hrreSiian,  iher^rehW^efvarreSihn^ 
vnf^  not  nfi&ton.  The  oration  of  QiQttct  for 
Milo  ma}^  he.  reduced  to  ah^^cpichcreiii^,    Se? 

'949^  B^Hh  \^  a  ferics  of  propoikions  ib 
difpofed^  that  the  predicate  oi  each  is  the 
fubjeifl  of  the  next,  until  the  concli^on  i^ 
jformed  of  tfaciftftpredicate,  and  the  fubjed 
of  the  jifft  ^  ^bpoiition^    Tiuj;  >  argument  ii 

much 


■»^ 


Example. 

950,  The  apoftlcs  proclaimed  the  nefur- 
te£lion  of  Chrlfl ;  pFodaiming  the  refurrediion 
of  Chrift^  they  were  perfccuted  by  the  Jews, 
and  gained  nothing;  being  perfecuted,  and 
yet  gVkniflg  nothintg>  they  inxxSt  haarc  been 
Siicene ;  keing  ^een  they  were  thexe^re 
iivt!rtliy  of  oredit.  .h  .: 
J  v^i  I .  Thfl  l^rft  tetmdk^  of:  th'ts^  afgurticnt, 
namelyvliife  inroeh^srt^  &c.  and  ihs  pffi&>i^ 
wm^oa,  being  ^natters  of  6ii^  cai^siati^e  pctofred 
bKfcLby  tcftioaony  j  .but  tbe  iafi  bsing  an  itife*' 
S89CP  .&0oi  c^fijiity.  injijr.  b^  conirettted;  jcito^  a 
^d&j^xfin  ;>thus  ^^^  ic^io  ft^ted  tnmfi  and 
gt^Mti  nothing  bjL  tbeir  aJ^¥^ion  (^^aJaSi  'fi% 
it^n^d^  muft  be  Jeomad  Jimitre^f^  butr^  '4ki 
^l^ksyS^SoML.i^dxi  &d  ther^KB^^t^  fieri 
Jinctre. — ^Thfen  whoever.. mte fiudfraf^ihia  ^ 
Jiao^H^itt^ii^ p'^Jtfet^iaJalfehjood^'):'^^^  t»miy 
^.tr^iti  hut  Mc  £^K^IMe» ;  voer£  jfimitn,  Hwi^ 

Jarek&^.     ^  :.::  i'  '^^''-  ••      '  .• 

::|^a£  Hfinas>7^J»tto;nt>ftniatite«$::0ffii9;bt^ 

it 


^  ^    A 


it  is  in  faA  abridged  iyllogifms,  each  ftep 
confifting  of  the  middle  term  of  another 
^llogift^  ponnpcftcd'  with  the  cofldufipp .  of 
the  Jaft.  T|ius  in  .the .  fpl}q wing  $<?rkcs, ;  ^ 
ni'y^rjCfvefs  wucb,  he  thiat  covets  ^uci^nfiq^tft. 
Vfuch,  hf  tb^  wants  v^ueh  is  mtfer.able^$}>4r^^t'f: 
a  tmfet  \^  r^iferqbi^^.  Tl^e ,  fyllQg^niS;  ?re^  # 
^jf%  c^ets  .pfony  il^itigh  ?/<<?  tf^^f  (^mts  ,»<?»!K-  ' 

f"^x  ^^fis^\.  AmnjL  be  that  wmiA  mum 

.  353'  ,B$»tMf,tbat  to  If  iwler  thi$  argniiiMJtr 

to 

fwwrA  ^^^^j  te;^//,  he  that  Jleeps  viyell  does  no 
evil,  be  that  does  no  evi^flea^s  God,  therefore  he 

t^  Mnk  m^^  /i/^#«  fifl^-    Ffii;,  k  i*.  ^i- 

4?^  %^X  ^.  alp?^  that  dpps  ijfl  e^Yi^A  Jj^til^'  ift 
in^[j^Pftiy^K:to  pQiHRitt  ftr  ^vpi4  i(«  IJM^ 

of  tYffi  pf  coQjpfi  bwtiwfaosi  iotA  whidbi  tiwi: 
f9))je<9^  i3  divided,  ^d  extending  ^ta  ibioti 
vrhole    the    concluiiou     form^    ojoi  ^  cao^ 

Example. 


k  's^  ) 


Example. 

'  95^*  Ah  ancient  philafophcr,  to  prove  the 
fniierjr  of  human  life^  reafoned  thiis:  men 
either  obey  their  paflions  or  they  refift  them  ; 
if  they  obey  them  they  mud  be  unhappy,  for 
Aey  can  never  fatisfy  them ;  if  they  refift 
theni,  they  muft  alfo  be  unhappy,  as  they 
mud:  live  in  a  conflant  ftate  of  felf  denial, 
therefore  human  life  is  neceifarily  mifeirable. 

.  gg6.  To  render  a  dilemma  perfeft,  its  dif- 
jun6tive  branches  ihould  exadly  include  the 
whole  fubje£l,  fo  as  to  exclude  any  other 
branch^  ^d  the  conclufion  of  each  ihould  be 
Aeceflkry.    Hence  the  following  is  defeftive: 

s  .         .  .  1.  . 

Example. 

'9S7'  A  ^^^®  ^^  cither  beautiful>  and  then 
we  >¥itt^  make  her  hu^Tband  jealous,  <>r  ihe  is 
det^^m^d^ ^  atid  then  Ihe  will  dilgiift  him; 
then  a  blah  (hou}d  take  no  wife.  Hpre*  it  is' 
piaiti  ttaU^  there  i$^> -nii^iudfi  betwixi  beauty 
and  dcffbrfa^ity ,  and  thist  women  maybe  beau- 
tiful,  and  ;yet  fo  modeft ^  as,  to  afl^rd  n6  juft  * 
qfofoo£rjcalbufy.:..     .  . .  i  .^     ;.>       i  :  .^ 

958.  Ittdu&iQn  is  an  argument^  by  Whi^ 

from 


,. ♦ . .  .1 
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frpm  the  obfervation  o(  any  property  la 
numerous  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  it  is 
inferred  that  it  exifts  in  all  the  other  indivi- 
duals  of  that  fpecies  ;  or  by  obftrving  certaiq. 
properties  in  all  ktiown  fpecies  of  bodies  of 

» 

the  fame  clafs,  it  is  inferred  to  ezift  in  all 
other  unknown  fpecies  of  that  clafs ;  ^r  by 
obferving  certain  properties  in  all  known 
bodies,  it  is  inferred  to  exift  in  all  bodies ;  fb 
that  in  fa^l,  except  with  regard  to  individual 
fubftances  of  the  fame  fpecies,  it  is  only^ 
ah  argyment  from  analogy. 


SECTION  IX- 

▲    VlliXaCATlON    OF    THE    SYLLOGISTIC    MODS    OF 

RBASONINO. 

r 

559.  HaTing  treated  fb  amply  of  fyllogifnis, 
and  thtfteby  claimed  fo  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  their  flruAure,  and  the  laws 
of  theit  conftitution,  it  cannot  be  deemed 
unreafbnable  to  vindicate  their  utility  againft 
the  objeiElions  of  ib  great  a  mafler  of  reafoning 
as  Mr.  Locke.  The  principal  writers  amongfl 
outfclyes  it  is  true,  as  Watts,  Duncan,  and 

lately 
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ffee  deiifbWfe  patfed  oh'tVis  modeoi  reafoiiing^ 
fdrf  tHfe/  Have  not*  overlook  ea  tn'e'  laws  Hj 
v^lirdH  ttiey  are  goverofe^ ;  Btit^  fhcy  have 
tklen  no"  notice  of  tfee  Qbjis<?l:i6ns  made  to' 
tlifiif  ufe,  which  compels  me  to  imdcftalte  tlic' 
talk  of  rfemovirig  them. 

9^d.  N^I'r'.  Locke  on'  eritefing  oh  this  liib-' 
jcift,   barely   profefles   to    "   entertain '  tomc^ 
*^  dbiibts,  whether  fyllogifrti  be  the  propel 
**''  inftrumeht  of  reafon,  and'  the  mofi:  ufefiil 
•'  method  of  exerciiihg  this  faculty'/*    E(tft  hes" 
fbon  becomes  more  confident  of  its  inutility ; 
he  tells  us,  *^  that  if  we  obferve  the  anions  of 
**  our  own   minds,   we   Ihall  find  that  wc 
"  neafoo  moft  clearly^  when  we  .only'.<A>fciTe 
•*  the  connexion  of  tb^  prdofi  without  rcduc- 
"  ing  our  thoughts  to  any  rule  of  iyUogjfm, 
"  and  therefore  we  may  fee  maay  .men,  whb 
"reafon  moft  juftly,  who  know,  n,6t  how  to 
"  make  ^  fyllogifm."    To  perceive  the  fallacy^ 
of  this  objedion,  it  is  only  neceflaryta  obferve^  . 
that  a  fyllogifm  is  nothing  more  than  a  ftatc- ; 
ment  of  two  prppofitions,  frona  wh^l^  a  tbiid^ 
may  be  inferred ;  noW'  the  conneij^on  or  dif- 
coDuexion  of  which  Mr.  Locke  fpeaks,  cannot 

be. 
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bfe' ^feernfed,-  but  by  rticans  of  twof  fiicH  iptty^ 
pofitionls,  ferthfcr  eitpJicitly  cxpreffcd,  as  lA  a' 
formal  fyllogifm,  or*  htt|)Iidtly  cotttaitted  itis: 
compotind'  ptopofition.    Thu^,  if  I  mfean  ti>* 
prove'  that'  a  tyrafnt  cannot  be  happy,  the- 
proof  I  adduce  of  the  difconnexion  of  happi* 
nefs  attd  tyranny,  is'  the  faft  of  a  tyrant's  being^ 
hated  by  his  fubjeAs,  and  thus  rcaibn  fyllo- 
giftically,     AJbvereign   bated  by  his  /ubjefjf 
cufinpt  'he  happy ^  hut  a   tyrant  is  afwereign 
hated  hy  bis  /iihje^s,  tbefefon  a  tyrant  catmtft' 
it'  happy.     The  common  inartificial  manner 

of  expreflSng  this  argument^  is,  a  tyrant  cannot  \ 

I  •  - 

he  happy ,i  for  he  is  bated  hy  hi^  fubjeSis  \  bnt^ 
this-  \^  a^  cftmponnd  caufil  propofition  vrhich 
cquaUy-  involves  two  propofitions,  as  Ihewh 
No,  1^8;  itbfeing  preflippoied,  and  therefore' 
needle/s^  tb  aflfert'  the  general  propofition,  that 
a- foveteigri  bated  by  his  fubjetSts  cannot  be 
hJlppy.  The-  only  difference;  then, '  betWix:t 
tbi^s  form  and  the  formerfyllogifm',  is,  that  in 
the.  lyUbgifm- nothing  is  ptefuppofcd,  every' 
propofition  on  which  the  inference  is  grounded' 
is' fully  expreffed^;  but  in  the  compound  hiar- 
tifibial  form,  one  propofitron  is  pWfujipJofcd, 
attd^its^exptelEonthferefcJre  deetaed  nfeedkfs; 

*nd 
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ttid  the  other  two  are  involved  In  cme  phrafe* 
In  the  mind  the  connexion  vtrith  the  proof  is 
txz€t\y  the  fame  in  both  forms.    In  the  for- 
mer, the  reaibning  is  developed  in  expreis 
words»  in  the  latter  enveloped.    In  the  fermer, 
each   propofltion  is  diftind,  fo  that  if  the 
connexion  or  difconpexion  be  controverted'^ 
the  opponent  may  deny  either  propoiition  ; 
the  latter  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
concifely  prefented^  but  the  opponent,  allow- 
ing fomc  part  of  the  compound  propofltion  to 
be  trae,  is  more  embarraiTed  to  difentangle  it 
from  the  part  he  may  deem  falfe.     This  in- 
convenience  Mr.  Lodke  him/elf  has  experi- 
cnced»  in  his  difpute  with  the  biihop  of  Wor- 
ccfler,  which  obliged  him  to  have  recourfe  to 
a  iyllogifm.    He  entirely  miftakes  the  uie  of 
iyllogiflic  rules,  in  flating,  that  it  is  imagined 
that  men  learn  thereby  to  reafon  more  juftly. 
This  is  far  from  being  their  general  uie ;  they 
dired  men,  not  how  to  reafon,  but  to  express 
the  purport  of  an  argument  more  diftindly ; 
to  deteft  errors  in  reafoning,  and  to  exhibit  in 
a  narrow   compai3   the  feveral   proportions 
which,  in  a  long  difcourfb,  may  have  been  fy 
dilated^  as  to  efcape  the  memory  or  diftraA 

the 
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the*  attcntrori.  In  ihort  and  plain  arguments, 
"where  no  contradidion  is  apprehended,  the 
lyllogiftic  form  would  undoubtedly  be  iuper- 
fluoils,  tedious^  and^even  ridiculous; -but  ftill 

•  ■  • 

the  lyllbgifm  exifts  in  the  'mind,  elfe  the  rea- 
ibning  would  ( not  be  juft;  the  mind  difcerns 
the  connexion  of  the  extremes  and  middle 
term  Jimultaneoujly  ;  but  it  can  be  exprcfled 
in  words,  only  fucceflivcly,  and  the  forms  of 
cxpreffion  may  be  more  or  Icfs  explicit. 

961 1  In  fome  cafes  the  lyllogiftic  art 
teaches  how  to  reafon ;  for  after  the  propertieii 
of  a  fubjeft  are  known,  it  teaches  "to  range 
them  in  the  form  moft  proper  to  folve  the 
queftion,  as  will  be  fliewn  hereafter, 

^6%.  The  lyllogiftic  form  not  only  Ihews 
how  to  exprefs  an  argument  moft  diftindly, 
but  alfo  in  what  refpeft  the  arguments  of  an 
advcrfary  are  fallacious:  this  ufe  is  lb  im- 
portant, that  in  many,  even  amicable  cohtrb- 
Verfies,  carried  on  in  a  looie  and  diffufb  man*-* 
her,  the  reduAion  of  arguments  to  the  fyllo*^ 
giftic  form  has  been  demanded.  Thus,  in  the' 
famous  conference  o(  Beza,  with  the  Lriithe* 
ran  profeffor  Jdeohi,  at  Montbeliard,*   Beza 

♦  CoUoq,  Montis  pel  gartens,  45;  and  Bayk,  firtw,£ng- 

Ufli^p.  792.  .'. '-        -   '  .* 

'^  LI  entreated 


j 
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cnty^rtcd  him  tapreieat  bis  wgumieiits  aathe 

§^^  Tbh  >Ue  IS  lA  iocne  fork  «:kuQW'« 
k^ed  by.  Mr<  Lockcj,  but  reflcided  to  caies 
-which  Tciy  feldo^i  occur;  hb  n^ords  arCj, 
''  thek  (%Uogi{nis)  dbicf  and  mam  uie  ia  ir^ 
'^  the  ichools^  where  mcni  are  allowed,  widw 
^^  out  Ihame^  to  den^  the  agfxeixieiit  o£  ideas 
^'  that  do  xxianifcfllyag^eee."^  Thi&  reflection; 
on  the  ichools^  is  certainly  too  general ;  Hich 
a,  ihamele6  denial  never  happeojs^  except 
where  it  i$  ixnag^ed  fome  facrcd  myi^mss  of 
leli^a  arc  concerned;,  thefc  fome  think.  con« 
tracy  ta,  others  above  reafon,  and  yet  true> 
^'  or  out  of  the  ichoola  to  tboie  who  &qiu 
'^  thcKCQ  have  learned,  wtthout  (haoie  tQ  deny 
^^tkc  Qt^nncxion  of  ideas,  which  evea  to> 
"  thfJTiielves,  i&  visibk/'* 

Can  this  apply  to  fuch  men  as  Beza^  and 
Jacobin  caa  it  apply  to  Mr.  Locke  him&lf,, 
who*  in  his  Reply  to.  the  Biihop  of  Worccf^ 
^^f  tq  ie^Q|;fe  his  lordibip's  aifertion,  that  the 
nature  of  man  in  Peter,  ia  the  common  xm^ 
ture  of  mm,  i^c.  fays,  '^  whatever  is  in  Peter 
•*  enfts  tn.  Peter,  bat  whatever  exiAs  tb  Petaf 

*  it  DQMhis  tbc:  kngiaagjs  of.  aa  iti^uif>tt>r? 
t  P.  135,  ift  edition,  8v«r 
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^^  is  JQ&rticular^  and  it  confounds  my  itindev^ 
^^ftaading  ta  make  a  getteral  partieiftl^r  ;^* 
vthMh  ia  effecft  Is  thie  Ikmc  a^  Sa^'mgy  tberef 
Jhrt  d  getUrdl  or  cam^^pu  iaturc  dtas  fud  ex^  m 
PetBt.  Ilis  i'eafoiiing,  iti  the  whole  of  this 
teont^averfy^  would  hare  be^n  in€mtcl;f  tels 
tedidus  and  petplexed^  if  he  had  deignfcd  to 
adopt  the  prtcifioti  of  the  fchdols. 

964.  But^  coiitinu^s  Mr.  Locke^  ^'  to  infer 
^'  is  nothidg^  hut  by  rirtue  of  one  {)n}pofitk>il 
**  kid  doWii  ^  true,  io  draw  in  iubdier  a& 
^^  tri^  \  that  is  to  lee,  or  fujf^iie,  £ich  con- 
^*  nexioa  of  the  ti^o  idcast  of  the  iftfetted 
*'  pKifK){iiii3il/' 

Thi&  accoutlt  of  the  natwre  of  inference  is 
faroty  inaarreftr  ia  all  inffrences  thetc  ne- 
eefiarilj  are  ^hree  propoittioea^  o|ie  fltating 
the  agreemeiit  of  the  middle  temi  with  one 
of  the  eztreme$>  and  another  Anting  its  agvee* 
toent  with  tbe  otheir  extreme.  The  fecond 
(uropofitiiDn^  therefons,  is  not  the  infetenoe; 
thas  refuita  from  the  J  cant  cpnfidtfratioa  of 
|K2th  prc^ofitiona. 

^  965.  To  explain  himfeif  furthei?,  6nf  iUuf^ 
Iridus  author  lays  down  thie?  foUowing  pro* 
pofition :    men  Jhali '  \e  punijl^d  in  ano$ber 

Lis  world, 


4t 
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world,  and  thence  (fays  he)  let  it  be  inferred, 
that  men  can  determine  themfehues.  H^re^  in- 
deed, two  propoiitions  are  laid  down,  but  it 
cannot  be  faid,  that  the  iecond  is  inferred 
irom  the'  Etiky  the  connexion  not  being  as 
yet  apparent ;  he  continue,  *'  the  queftion  is^ 
^''  whether  the  mind  has  made  the  inference 
"juftly;"  it  furely  conid  make  none  if  it 
phiceeded  no  further.  '*  If  it  has  made  it  by 
^'finding  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  and 
taking  a  view  of  the  connexion  of  them 
placed  in  a  due  order,  it  has  proceeded  ra* 
5^  tionally/*  Now  the  connexion  and  tru6 
order  of  the  intermediate  ideas  that'  draw  in 
(as  he  calls  it)  the  conclufion,  he  flates  thus, 
'^  Men  ihould  be  puniihed— God  the  puntfher 
'*  — "jxaft  puniihment — the  punifhed  guilty— » 
**  could  have  done  otherwifc— freedom — felf 
^'determination.  Now,* \  fays  he,  "I  afk 
'*  whether  the  connexion  of  the  extremes, 
**  (that  is,  betwiart  the  idea  of  men's  punifli- 
'V  ment  in  the  other  worid,  and  freedom  and 
felf-determination,)  be  not  more  clearly 
ieen  in  this  iimple  and  natural  difpoGtion, 
than  in  the  perplexed  repetitions  and  jumbld 
*' of  fiye*oriix  fyllpgifms.  I 

:       '  966.1 
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966,  I. frankly  own,  that  the  mode  of  rea-f 
foning  here  exhibited  fcems  to  me.  much  leis 
clear,  amj  apparently  Icfs  conjiedtcdj.  than  if 
the  fubftance  of  it  hjtd  been  pi:efcnte4  in  thjl 
fyllogi|lic  form;  thus,  menjbj^l  he  ptmijhed  In 
the  next  Itfe^  and  God  will  be  the  f  puni/her, 
iS/bw  puntJhmenU  infliSied.  by,  Gc4  tnij/i,  p^  Jtifi^ 
ther ef are  that  fumfhfjiefit  piufl  beji^,  -  Again^ 
£/*  /i&^  piintjhment  bo  ^jufi^  th^  punned,  inuji  ^  }fe 
guilty'^  hut  God  being  the  puncher ,  J ffc.  punj/hr 
ment.muji  he  juji^- therefore  the ptinipie^ muft  ^ 
guilty. — :3d.  Jf  the  puni/hid  are  guilty  yjh^  mu/i 
have  bad  Jh^  power  of /fBing.  Qtherwifejban  tl\^ 
havje  aqed;  but  t^atjt^ey  are  gtiiMy  has  b^en 
jiiftjhewn^  tlier^oTf.  they,  h(fd  the  power,^  ^  a6i^ 
ing  otbjerw}^  Laftly,>  tlpe  pojutper^  Qf,fl/li^ 
otherwlfe  than  one^  ^  ha$^dhd^  is  wb%L  ii  oallfi^ 
freedom}  or  the  power  offelf-(ktermma}io7\  ;  but 
'thefe\tnen,  have,  had  the  ppmer  (f,  (f^hg  ^^^^f  7 
wife,  as  ^tjfi  feen ; ,  therefore  tHey  ha^  ^^/^.iW^f 
of  felf-determinaiiqn.  >  Her;e,  there  but^ar^j^w 
iy llpgifms ^nd  no  jumble;  I.,appeaJl^^ta  evc^y 
jead^r,. , whether  th^.  xieafpning  be  jio^'cljarciy 
and  its  Jinks  -better  conne<^cd^.than:io:  thje 

S^7ir  i^]h  Q"^  author  thinks  it;  .^n  ;infu; 

.  L  1  3  perable 
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perabfc  tAjfcftioto  to  lyllogifins,  that  many, 
dl  oytt  itit  wq^,  ttafpfi  with  great  dcwticfss 
inA  ACcxmty,  yv\\iiotxt  knowing  what  a  fjU 
Ibgiftnis.  And>  inti^th,  mott  naapkind  rca- 
'!pn  j\iffl[y  on  the  commpti  incidents,  of  Hfe^ 
Vit^ut  kho^ing  what  ^  iylbgifm  is,  jtift  as 
they  j^ak  whJiout  knoyritig  th«  k\vs  ojf  fyti" 
tax,  afld  l(i>eak  profe  witiroirt  knowing  wh^ 
f)toife  fe ;  yfct,  thpu^  thfey  knpw  ttot  Ih^ 
W^d,  thcfy  ptadiife  ^at  it  iigtiififes,  whei^ 
ftotA  two  propofition$  th^y  infer  a  third ;  and 
this  Ihty  ttixift  do,  whenever  they  fca^faa,  m 
trhatevfet  fdrm  or  garb  t>f  words  ^he  propofi- 
tibQs  ttiiy  be  cnyeloped.  Yet,  i^ow  often  do 
they  ttafon  inaccurately,  without  perceiving 
iSbat  they  do  fo,  fey  not  redndng  their  opinions 
to  the  lyllogiftic  forte  ?  Hius  moft  nation? 
are  perfaaded,  that  they  Ihould  give  implicit 
ci'Cdit  to  the  opiittons  oF  liieir  anteftors :  if 
yott  ift:  thttn  whcth^  they  Ihould .  bclicvt 
ttietn,  Ivferthfer  thie  or  faHe>  many  wUl  an- 
Jwer ,  (diOtigh  with  ibttie  hdfitation,  tt$  J  hzvt 
tjften  obfetved,^  th^t  tl^ey  believe  tliem  be- 

catfe  they  arc  trne.    Now  a  frnglt  fyflogifin 

will  difcovcr  the  wea*Lntifs  oif  this  gronnd  df 
belief  J  Ith^e  att  the  cj^fkhni  df  vut  ttnc^s  : 

'  all 
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1b^  »istr$^;        -.  .    .)       '    '  . 

The  :&c»nd  )»rop(fitf tlon  uaiii(«s  fttliai  vtftss 
d^ne)  embofttraift  tlieni^  to  :silo9r  dt^  tise|r 

^stAqietii^  natture;  ]o:46ti^it>  would  hcim 

nadi  to  aii  ^dieir  loiialioh^  or  to  noncv  ^owe 

110^  Ime  ^  :diftih4fti»it  is -dxarmu     ' 

'«  Ktun)  "W^bliot^t  f«ii9e&ftg  ^  ^Ik^rn,'  stud  t0» 
<*'''tb6  ^»>balile  66nin9Bk>A  of  tlmt-lvitid  -wilk 
^^>a«i,  aaid  of -Husi  rwvcli  ctifichin^.'Cttid,  with- 

:  ff^  («^  fifeutdy  'Ae  the  ^cmm^  ($f  Iiks  tcxif- 
isS^ ',  h&  ^tipijboibst  t^t  iT^fllsgiiiii^  fbrmsd  m 
tshe  B&h^^Wi^  be  ifiOdiifdbqcdi  vvit^  <th4  fiaxife 
<^aim  atvi  ^ncctMdXk  tc(f  ■tf^uiu  >die  nind;  m 
>v^j^'^r<Mtuc8d  hk'laxagiUBgi^  avhiotas^  die 

*'See  the  excellent  and  profound  remarks  «£  Dr.  James 
Qregory,  a  Meat.  EAtA.  3kfo  aqd  3J4«^.  " 

H  4  the 
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the  proportions,  fubftantially  the  fame,  is 
ncverthelefs  quite  different  in  difierent  laur 
guageg  and  idioms..  Thus,  in  £ngU(h  and 
Latin,  two  negatives  .aife  equivalent  to  an 
affirmative:  in  Frenth  and,Greek>  they  are 
aot^ihut  raditer  deny,  more  ftron^y**  It  ap^ 
pears  to  mc,  that  things^  and  the  fentiments 
jb£  men  conioemlng  them,  are  conceived  all 
over  the<wx>fld,  in  the  &ipe  uniforitki  manner; 
the  expreffion  alone  is  varied,  by  reaibn.of  the 
ivrndry  occbHoHs,  which  originally  gaive  rife  to 
k,  and  rendesed  it  intelligihjb.  When  propo* 
fitibns,  contain  nothing  unufual,  the'  connexion 
^  many  of  them  with  wch  other,  is  ioen ^all 
at  once,  aa  is  acknowledged  by  X^ock^^  himo> 
idf.*  .  f*  How,  as  it  were,, in  an.inft^nt,  do 
our  minds,  with .  otte .  .glanCQ,  fe^:  ^1  the 
parts  of  a  demonilralionj  which.  i»ay ,  very 
*^  well  b^i  called  a  long^c,  if  we  eofiilder  the 
^^.  time  itwiJl  reiquire  tQ  p^t  it  jp^ii  words^ 
*f  and  ftep  by  fiep  to  £befw  it  to  an9tberv'  It 
is  in  this >iaculity: of  'feeing, the  Qifit^PH^Q^of 
many  things  ^t  puce,  that  intntid  qa^^ity 
and:  $:bmpreheniton  confi^s .;  a .  facial  ty  iwho^ 
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extent  rari^s  in  various  minds^  and  in.the£une 
TOind  varies  as  to  the  relations  it  extends  to; 
but  of  this  el(ewhere«  It  is  not  then  conr 
tend^di  that  mental  iyUogiims  Chould  contain 
thofe  repetitions  that  are  neceflaiy,  or  at  leaft 
ihpuld  be  bri^ily  fiiggefted,  in  the  vocal>  much 
lefs  tho&  Jub/Un^kie  and  illative  woids,  bttt, 
funoj  ther^fhrj^.  .Nor  even,  in  the  vocal. ex^ 
!pxiSa(m  of  feaibning,  formal  fyllogiims  need 
be  adduced;  unlcfs  in. difputation^  iv^ere  the 
pointjs  contefted  muft .  be  iet  forth  witili  the 
utmoft  precifion,.  or  in  refuming :  the  fvlb* 
iftaoce  of  a  long  difcourfe^  and  preienting  its 
purport  in  the  deareiit.^iidinoft  compejodious 
point .  of  view*  And  thus  it  has  becai  em^ 
ployed  ^y  the  ableft  polemic  writers ;  fbut  as 
an  inftrument  of  reafbmngp  its  mental- -cxift* 
cncc  is  eflcntially  necoflary. 

96^9.  Our  (author  however  alleges,  *^  thai: 
''  in  matheqFiatical  demoi^ftrations,  the  know* 
^'  ledge  gsuned  thereby,  comes  ihairteft  and 
'^  cleared  without  fyllogifms  ;'*  yet  Leibnitz^ 
^iTuredly  ojpe  of  the  mod' eminent  mathema* 
ticians  of  his  age,  tells  us,  that  Euclid  s  dc- 
^nionftrations^  are  for  the  mod  part  arguments, 
§lmoft  pcrfeAly  in  form ;  "  and  that  when 
^     ^  Euclid 
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•  ^973'  ^^  ^^  '^^  latent  ftatc  in  which  fyllo- 
'^fm,  form  the  foundation  of  re^fpr^ing,  tkxat 
has  fo  far  impofed  on  our  great  phiJiaippher,  as 
to  overlook  their  cxiftcnce.  • .  It  ihould  fcem 
as  •  if  he  confidered  lyllogifms  only,  in   that 
fimple*  meagre,  formal^  unembelli(hed  ilatc 
in  which  they  arc  exhibited  in  the  ichools^ 
ju^d'  which  is  as  neceifary  in  cxdA  diipul:atk)n 
.fur  tho  iimpU6cation  of.  equations  iq  ^Igehra, 
that  the  adverfary  may  diftinftJy  fee  what 
propofittqn  he  jn^y  .grant,  and  what  he  ought 
tx>..^i{liqgwilh  or  deny,  and  hence  the  prcci- 
fion  .yecjjiired  by  our  l^wialp^ciaJ  pleading; 
the.igioyp^ice  of  which,  in  ipany  pra^itipners, 
occc^ppQd.  ib  n^ucl\.mifchief,:fi^,to  compel 
the ;  Ifgiikture   tp  .^llow  lefs  :fevere   argu^ 
rnentatipn,  hut-  much  njiprf^  tcjdiQUj.^nd  es;^ 
penijye.  ^    r        .  ..;       .  •   ,r.x, 

».  ft74-  Nay,  our,  author  has,  candied  his  dif* 
4il^p ^pthc fyllogiftic.forais  fo.  f^,  that  he  wiU 
IjiQt:a^ovy'  th^m  t^iq  i^erit  of  4iicoiz:cring  t{^9 
.wcakne%;0(f  an  argumi^,  thqughhie  .ownfi 
he  once  thought  them  ufeful  iiji.that  refp^d; 
b^l>on  fi  ftri<^er  exanpiijaation,  he  fays  he  found, 
*'  tjiat'  the  colicrer^f 5 ..  of  an  argif^oipnt  yv^ 
**  better  fhcwn  by  fubje(Singe^hlink:to,tbf 
"  immediate  viQW  q(.  tj^e  mind.ii^  4?  "RJroper 

.  *'  placcj 
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place,  whereby  its  connexion  is  feeft  db- 
fcrvcd,  than  by  fyllogifms,  whicK  fhew  the 
'*  incoherence  only  to  thofe  that  arc  vcrfcd  in 
*'  mood  knd^gure.''  Whether  his  manner  of 
fhewing  this  conne-jcion,  be  tleareV  thah  thd 
fyllbgiftic,  I>  leave  to-  the  determination  oi 
thofe  who  may  compare  both  modes  of  ilrrci-? 
datioti,  No.  965  and  g66.  But,  as  to  what  he 
acld§  Concerning  tnQod  and  Jigure,  I  Ihall  only 
fay,  that  'Without  any  knowledge  of  ^them^ 
the  mcoherencc  of  an  argument  may  indeed 
be  felt,  though  without  that  or  feme  cquiva* 
lent  knowledge^  iii  what  point  an  argument 
hitches,  cannot  be  pointed  out;  yet  in  im-^ 
plortant  debates,  to  be  aibic  to  point  obt  the 
rule  titanfgrcffcd,  if  any  has  been,  or  to  fhevr 
that  no  rule  has  been  tranigrcffed^  if  thein- 
formality  of  an'  argument  be  infifted  on,  i$ 
iiirely  a  confiderable  advantage ;  thus>  man|r 
iiyurics  may  be  felt,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  law  or  ftatutc  tranfgreflcd,  but  to  be 
able  to  point  it  out^  is  highly  advantageous 
and  fatisfaAory.* 

97S} 

♦  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  and  decifive  inftaQce  iii 
the  Bangorian  controvcrfy;  See  Bi(hop  Hoadly's  argu- 
.  ^  mcnt 
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^75*  I  ihai]  ly^Tb  conclude  fibis  te^iousjt  ste^ 
to  me  highly  irkfotxie  diiquilition.  tt »  witb 
the  uttnoft  regret  I  op}>oie  fo  high  «n  ^utho- 
jktty  w  tb«t  of  Mr^  Locke ;  but,  otl  this  oc« 
Cdifion  I  cannot  but  thinks  that  1^&  judigmeitt 
-was  wttpcd  by  the  juft  incJigRtttion  he  felt  at 
the  triflitig>  ycit  folcmn  Wrangling  0f  thi 
fehools  in  hU  day^  and  the  over  nice  attei^tion 
pavd  to  i^llogiilic  fotins ;  this  indignant  feel' 
ing  is  enfily  difeerned  throughout  this  whottf 
chapter*  tiis  objections  to  the  intHcadbs  of 
mood  atitd  ^gtxre,  I  rery  wiUuigl}^  allow ;  tfa^ 
may  cafily  be  avoided,  as  all  20^  ifedudblfe  to 
the  ficft  ^gtdrei 

The  objedions  of  t)h  CathpfaeU,  in  the  firft 
Tdume  of  his  eaeceUent  Treatiie  on  thei  Philo* 
iophy  of  Bihetoricki  p.  164^  being  for  th6 
moil  part  the  £utxe  as  thofe  c^  Mr.  Lockc^ 
mcti  not  be  mentioned ;  they  are  Efficiently 
aefttfeed  fay  his  own  praAice.  For  thongh  he 
tdla  izs^  p.  184^  that  ^  the  method,  ck* praying 

ment  in  his  anfwer  to  Dr.  Snape,  j^.  3 1 ;  Sh^peV  fecond 
Letter,  p.  5S  ;  and  Prates  Reply  thereto^  p.  41 ;  and  the 
fylloglfo  formed  by  Lotd  Camden,  to  explain  the  ftatute 
Qf  |rati4sx  and  an  obfcnjc;  Q^ifc  in  Cartbew.    Sfb  tht  cafe 


**  by  ^Uogifra^,  appears^  evert  oa  ^  Typorficial 
^'  rcvicwvboth  u aoat oral  and  pfolucj."  yct^ia 
p*  i  3k4t  he  biorfclC  to  profve  that  dcmon^A*- 
tivc  evidence  does  n«t,  admit  a  c6ntT8xiet}f  o£ 
procxfs,  forma  tbc  followiog;  ly UogiGji :  **  U 
*'  ooe  dcawnftratiQu  were  ever  cajjable  gf 
^'  being  refuted,  it  would  be  bj  anptbcr  dcr» 
"  roooffxatiipxfc,  this  bjcing  the  Qnly  enckq/po 
*'  afJapted^tQ  the  fubjed^  aivl  the  ox%  fQi;t  bji 
*'  which  the  fonwcr  couids  be  matched.  JBa* 
^'  tq  fiippofe  tha6  CQQt]:avie5  axe  dejxiQnfti:ablcv 
^'  i&  to  fufpoic  that  the  iajme  propQfitlQA  i* 
^'  both  true,  aud  falie^  whi.ch.  b  aA  evident 
contradidaoiv  CDnj^Mnntlj/iy.  if  there  ii^Q^ld 
ever  be  the  appearance  of  di^nonfifC^Jtion  <m 
''  oppoiite  iides^  that  on  one  iide  muft  be  fal* 
"  lacious  and  fophiftical."  He  may,  indeed, 
call  this  argument  an  epicherema,  if  he  chuies, 
as  each  propoiitioa  ia  fupported  by  a  proof, 
but  it  is  evidently  grounded  on  a  fyUogifm, 
and  if  the  proofs  were  dii^uted,  they  alio 
Ihould  b?  proved  by  lyllogifms.  Where,  in 
this  argument  is  theit  pefslioprincipil,  which  he 
iays,  p.  1 74,  is  eflential  to  a  regular  iyllQgifm  ? 
If  it  werei  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  eagle- 
eyed'  fcholaftks  never  dlfcovered  thia  radical 

dcf«a.    . 

P.  i8r, 
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P.  iBi,  He  fays,  it  is  ill  adapted  tofcientific 
tckarchcs,  and  for  that  reafon  never  employed 
hy  the  mathenlatician.    Tet  Leibnitz  aflerts>  • 
it  is  conftantly  eriiployed  by  Euclid,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  fb  alfb  iii  algebra.     But  fup- 
pofe  it  were  not,  are  there  no  other  iciences 
but  the  mathematical  ?  %Is  the  iyllogifm  of 
Lord  Camden,  in  the  cafe  of  Hindfon  v  Ker- 
fcy,  uninftru dive  ?  Itrutisthus:  •^Nopeffbn 
**  who  would  be  incompetent  to  prove  a  will 
^  upon  a  trial,  can  be  credible  to  atteft  it 
^  upon  the  execution ;    the  devisee  in  this 
'*  cafe  would  be  incompetent  to  prove.    Ergo, 
*^  he  is   not   credible  to  a:tteft."   '  See    his 
Argument,  p.  69. 


PAUT  IV: 


OF  METHOD. 


976.  This  is  the  laft  and  not  the  lew  im- 

«     ■  -  * 

portant  .part  of  logics,  as  it  indicates^  firft,  the 
general  means  of  inveftigating  truth*. 

Secondly,  how*  truths,  already  known^^  arc 
mod  eaiily  communicated* 

Thirdly; 
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Thirdly,  how  to  afcert^n  truth  by  con- 
trovcriy. 

Fourthly,  the  means ,  requifitc  to  obtain 
truth  from  living  witneflcs. 

Fifthly,  the  rules  to  be  obfcrvcd  for  ob« 
taining  a  true  interpretation  of  written  docu- 
ments. 

It  is  icarcc  ncceiTary  to  mention,  that  all 
prejudices  derived  from  ambiguous  or  falla- 
cious fourcc?,  or  grounded  on  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, ihould  firft  be  laid  ailde,  if  not  aban- 
doned ;  the  moft  eza<ft  and  extcnfivc  know- 
ledge of  the  fads  on  which  the  truth  of  the 
fub|e<3:  of  inquiry  depends,  fhould  be  attained, 
precipitation  avoided,  and  all  biafes  from 
intcreft  and  partiality  vigilantly  excluded. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF    THE    GENERAL  MEANS  {OF  INVESTIOATIXO 

AN9  COMMUNICATZNO  TRUTH* 

I 

SECTION  L 

OF  THE  ANALYTIC  METHOD. 

977*  This  coniifts,  firft,  in  ftating  the  fub^- 
jc<ft  q(  invcftigation  in  the  moft  prccilc  and 

M  m  unambiguous 
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unambiguous  manner^  exeluding  every  thing 
extraneous  'to  it,  and,  (if  neceflary,)  defining 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  conceived. 

Secondly,  in  obferving,  enumerating,  and 
marking  its  known  properties. 

Thirdly,  in  obferving  the  relation  of  thefe 
properties  to  ea6h  other,  and  to  fome  known 
ilandard,  or  general  tefts  with  which  they  may 
be  examined  and  compared. 

Laftly,  in  deducing  from  fuch  comparifbn, 
fuch  fafts  or  other  truths  as  may  thereby  be 
difccrned,  demonftrated  or  rendered  probable, 
and  caufes  from  their  effc6ls. 

978.  As  we  thus  proceed  from  the  iimpleft 
and  moft  known  properties  of  an  objed,  to 
the  more  complex  and  remote,  and  thus  to  the 
gradual  developement  of  its  nature,  as  far  as 
it  may*  be  known,  or  the  folution  of  a  propofed 
queflion  requires,  this  method  is  ftyled  that  of 
refolutton  or  analytic. 

gyg.  It  is  thus  we  learn  to  read,  beginning 
with  the  founds  attached  to  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  thence  proceeding  to  the  iyllables 
formed  of  thofc  letters,   and,   laftly,  to  .  the 

word^  formed  of  thofe  fyllables. 

« ■ 

980.  In  the  fame  mariner  we  Ic^rn  fore!g7t 

*  ■ 

la7iguages. 
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languages.  Firft  diftinguifhing  the  various 
parts  of  fpcech,  as  nouns^  and  their  fubdiftinc- 
tions ;  then  the  manner  in  which  their  rela- 
tions are  defignated,  whether  by  terminations 
or  articles ;  thence  proceeding  to  verbs,  noting 
their  various  infledions,  according  to  their 
relation  to  time,  and  to  the  intention  of  the 
fpeaker;  then  we  attend  to  thofe  parts  of 
fpeech  which  fufFer  no  variation ;  and,  laftly, 
we  learn  to  afcertain  the  relation  of  thefe 
different  parts  to  each  other,  according 
to  the  iyntadic  rules  peculiar  to  each  lan-^ 
guage. 

981.  So  in  ftudying  logick  from  prelimi- 
nary obfervations  on  the  ufe,  fignification, 
and  general  relations  of  words  to  their  ob* 
jefts,  we  proceed  to  obfervations  on  propo** 
fitions  formed  therefrom.  Their  combination 
with  each  other  in  the  adl  of  ratiocination, 
^nd  the  evidence,  certainty,  probability,  or 
doubt,  refulting  from  the  combination;  we 
next  learn  to  detect  its  various  abufes,  and 
mark  fome  falfe  principles  which  have  fre- 
quently, but  erroncoufly,  been  admitted ;  to 
which  we  fubftitute  fbme  general  principles 
of    general    ufe   in    fpeculativc    reafoning; 

M  m  2  and. 
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aftd,  laftly,  wc  conclude  with  ftating  the  ob- 
fervations  contained  in  the  prefent  chapter. 
.  gSa.  So  in  analyzing  nataral  bodies^  the 
peculiar  province  of  cbymicaljchnce,  we  begin 
by  feparadng,  if  neccffary,  every  yifiblc  foreign 
particle ;  wc  next  proceed  to  examine  its 
bulk  or  weight,  by  reference  to  the  ilandard 
ipeaiiires  or  weights  of  the  country,  and  its 
fpecific  gravity  by  its  relation  to  that  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water ;  then  we  obfervc  the 
properties  it  exhibits,  when  cxpofed  to  heat, 
whether  by  diilillation,  fublimation,  fufion,  or 
vitrification  ;  then  its  relation  to  various  tefts, 
whether  acid,  alkaline,  fpirituous,  or  oleagi* 
nous,  noting  the  refiilts  of  the  atflion  of  thefe 
tefts,  and  the  diilinc^.  parts  feparated  by  them, 
and  the  claiTes  of  natural  bodies  to  which  they 
are  referable.  And  finally,  if  poffible,  recom- 
pofing  the  whole,  by  the  reunion  of  the  parts 
thus  feparated. 

983.  Hence,  it  is  plain,  that  to  attain  t 
knowledge  of  this  fcience,  we  muft  firft  leara 
the  nature,  ufe,  and  application  of  the  tefts  it 
applies,  and  the  various  fpecific  refults  to  be 
expelled  from  their  application  to  the  various 
known  clalTcs  of  natural  bodies, 

984.  R 
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984*  I^  ^s  ^^^  ^y  ^^^^  method^  that^the 
Sciences  c^  numeration^  as  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  muft  be  acquired,  gradually  procecdr 
ing  from  the  iimpler  to  the  more  compound 
operations.  Geometry  alio,  though  taught 
fynthetically,  yet  is  more  caiHy  and  naturally 
acquired  by  the  analytic  method,  as  the  cclc>- 
brated  Clairaut  has  fiiewn,  in  an  cxceHent 
trefttife  thereon.  In  thefe  iciencos,  cyidcnoc 
is  the  proper  teft  of  every  propafiti«n  a4- 
vanccd.  r 

96.5.  In  the  fpeculativc  fciences  of  meta- 
pbyfics,  ethics,  and  natural  law,  the  iblutica 
of  many  qucftions  is  moft  naturally  pbtgined, 
hj  proceeding  According  to  tlus  methpd;  to 
illuftfate  the  pradicp  of  which,  1  ihall  ^fubjoifi 
two  examples. 

Fidl  in  metapJiyJics. 

98^.  Suppoic  the  qucftion  to  Jbe,  whether 
the  mind  he  ajimple  fuhjiance  ^  I  firftilate,  the 
meaning;  I  affix  to  the  terms  in  which  it  js 
conceived.  Mind,  denotes  the  principle  -or 
iubjciSl  of  our  feniations,  ideas,  judgmtents,  and 
other  perceptions. 

Suhflance,  denotes  a  bcin^  capable  of  per- 
ception. ^ 

M  m  3  Simple  J 
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Simple,  denotes  the  denial  of  compofition, 
or  a  thing  whofc  confHtution  is  an  unit  in  the 
ftricftcft  fcnfe. 

Secondly,  in  examining  the  properties  of 
mind,  I  find  by  confcioufnefs,  that  it  is  capa- 
ble not  only  of  perception,  but  alfo  of  judg- 
Xiient. 

Thirdly,  attending  to  the  aft  of  judging,  I 
find  that  to  judge,  the  mind  muil  compare 
the  objefts  which  it  conncdls  or  difcpnncAs. 

Fourthly,  I  find,  that  to  compare  two  objeds 
the  mind  mufl  have  them  both  in  its  yiew  at 
the  fame  time. 

Whence  I  argue  thus : 
'To  view  two  objefts  together,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  mufl  both  co-cxifl  in  one  and  the 
iame  fingle  indivifible  fubftancc.  But,  in  order 
to  judge,  the  mind  mufl  have  the  two  objects 
it  compares,  connefts,  or  difconncfts,  prefent 
to  it  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  therefore,  they 
mufl  both  co-exifl  in  a  fingle  indivifible  fub- 
fiance.  The  fecond  prqpofition  is  proved  thus: 
if  the  objeds  compared  be  not  allowed  to 
CO-exifl  in  a  (ingle  fubflance,  then  they  muft 
be  fuppofed  to  exift  in  at  leafl  two  fubftances 
qr  parts.  NoW;,  fuch  a  fuppofition  is  repug- 
nant 
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nant  to  the  nature  of  a  comparifon,  and  con- 
icquentlj  cannot  be  admitted. 

This  lecond  proportion  is  proved  thus:  to 
compare  two  objeds,  one  exifling  by  the  fup- 
pofition  in  the  part  j4,  and  the  other  in  the 
part  jB,  they  mull  be  both  known  ;  but  fince 
the  mind  in  this  fuppoiition  is  not  a  fimple 
fubflance,  but  exifts  in  the  parts  ji  and  B, 
the  portion  of  it  exifting  in  the  |>art  A,  and 
to  which  one  of  the  objefts  of  comparifon  is 
prefent,  cannot  know  what  exifts  in  the  part 
B,  to  which  the  other  objcdl  is  prefent ;  other- 
wife,  contrary  to  the  fuppoiition,  both  objeAs 
would  exift  in  one  part,  thereiWc  it  cannot 
compare  them,  -  ,       ,.     ,- 

This  fecond  propofition  is  thus  provc4 :  the 
parts  ji  and  B  are  fuppofed  i^lly^jj^mft 
from  each  other,  therefore,  the  knowledge 
poffefled  by  the  part  ^  is  not  the  kuowkdgc 
poueffed  by  the  part  jB,  nor  can  the^r^rt.^' 
know  what  pafl'e^  in  the  part  B  :  thercjfore, 
in  this  fuppoiition  no  comparrfon  couM-r^e 
inilituted,  nor  confequently  anyjud^mentyajjd 
yet  we  are  confcious  of  both,  therefore,  *  tijis 
fuppoiition  is  inadmjifible,  and  confequeut^^  the 
?nind  is  a  fimple  fubi^ancc.  •  Sec  Qmdillac,' 

M  m  4  Secondly, 
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$87.  It  has  been  maifitlinied,  ftboat  the  b(s» 
^nnihg  0^  the  lall  ttrituty,  tod  fu J>J)0!rtcd  by 
Ibmc  plkufibl*  rfcalbtting,  that  private  vices 
were  public  benefits. 

To  examine  this  opinion,  let  the  terms  be 
firft  defined. 

Vices,  denote  habitual  excefles,  detrimental 
to  an  individual  or  to  the  public,   withoiit 
being  the  ol^efts  of  criminal  law ;  as  drunken* 
^nejij  proSrgaiity,  avarice,  Kbertinifm,  &c. 

Private,  denotes  the  vices  of  Tome  itidivi* 
du^s^  and  not  of  the  majority  of  the  fbcittty, 
for  then  the  aflertion  would  be  glaringly 
afafiurd,  as  it  would  be  tantamount  to  affirm- 
ing, that  piihTic  vices  are  public  benefits. 

FiAlic,  denotes  a  majority  ot  plurality  of 
penons. 

henifits,  denote  advantageous  upon  the 
WboIc* 

-  We  next  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
properties  of  the  objeft  in  queftion,  whidh,  in 
this  caft,  are  the  confeciucnccs  rcfulring  from 
"vitious  habits. 

I^'irft,  it  is  indeed  allofi-ed,  that  they  are 
hurtfol  to  tht  individual  engaged  in  them; 

but. 
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but)  con(id^ht)g  each  vice  in  particular,  rup«> 
pofe  drUHhnnefij  it  may  be  faid,  that  ibme 
perfotts  art  benefitted  by  it,  for  ttiftanoe,  the 
merchaiit  wlho  imports  the  wine  confumcd, 
the  fl\4pwTight  who  coaftruAs  the  vcfl'cl  that 
imports  it,  the  various  trades  employed  in  the 
cobftru^iion,  the  failors  who  navigate  the 
voffel/  and  the  Tevenute  derived  from  the 
ihiportttioti. 

Add  to  thefe^  the  gains  refulting  to  die 
phylioian  and  apothecary,  called  to  remedy 
the  diftempers  occaiioiied  i>y  this  vice^  to  the 
^dfuggift  whio  fupplieis  t^  apotbeoaiy,  to  tbc 
mef chant  who  imports  ^tbofe  drugs,  and  to 
the  revenue  ariiing  from  the  duties  laid  mt 
them.  , 

O^  the  ot^erhand,  the  miichievous  conic* 
quences  atten^lant  on,  or  refulttng  from  this 
vice,  are,  firft,  the  bodily  diforders  that  origi- 
tiate  ^^KMk  it ;  fecondly,  the  broils,  quarrels, 
outrages,  and  ibmetiniies  homicide,  even  of 
hfs  neared:  l^elations,  committed  by  the  un- 
happy viAim  of  this  vice;  thirdly,  the  ruin 
it  entails  on  his  family,  either  by  the  negleft 
<)f  tJie  bufmcfs  be  ^ay  be  engaged  in,  <wr  by 
tfce  rafli  contrads  he  may  be  feduced  to  enter 

into, 
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into>  during  the  period  of  his  intoxication; 
fourthly,  the  inability  to  pay  his  juft  debts^ 
and  the  numberleis  enabarra^fments  ariiing 
thereby,  to  thofe  who  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  having  intereft  depending  on  his 
conduft. 

Thirdly,  we  arc  now  to  examine  how  far, 
on  balancing  the  confequences  of  this  vice,  it 
may  be  iaid  to  be  advantageous  or  injurious  to 
the  public. 

Firft,  the  wine  merchant,  (hip w right,  pub- 
lic revenue,  &c.  arc  benefitted  by  the  impor- 
tation of  wine,  taken  in  moderation  and  fo- 
briety ;  nay,  they  will  be  more  benefitted^ 
than  if  it  were  taken  with  exceis*  For,  let 
us  fiippofe  this  excefs  to  prevail  in  a  large 
portion  of  fociety,  the  refult  will  be,  that  from 
the  inattention  and  ncgleft  arifing  from  its 
indulgence,,  the  merchant  will  very  generally 
remain  unpaid,  difcouraged,  if  not  ruined;  at 
befl:  his  fale  will  be  diminiflied  by  the  fick- 
nefs  or  death  of  his  cuftomers,  and  thus  the 
prefumed  advantages  of  this  vice  will  gradu- 
ally' ceafe :  the  calamities  ifluing  frqm  it  to 
nien  engaged  in  different  profeffion§,  whether 
pilitary,  legal,  ecclefiailical,  pr  mercantile, 

are 
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arc  too  obvious  to  be  particularly  iqfiiled  on, 
and  too  numerous  to  be  minutely  detailed. 
The  benefits  refulting  to  men  pf  the  medical 
profeffion,  even  if  real,  would  be  a  fufficient 
proof  of  the  evils  it  produces ;  the  numerous 
4iforders  incident  to  human  nature,  and  whicji 
fleih  is  heir  to,  form  a  fource  fufficicntly 
copious  for  the  fupportof  a  profeffion  fopndefi 
on  their  exiilence,  and  the  number  of  whoic 
members,  muft  ever  be  proportioned  to  ths^t 
of  the  evils  they  are  called  to  remedy. 

Many  other  vices  might  be  mentioned^ 
which  are  in  no  degree  beneficial  to  the 
pubhc,  but  the  con G  derations  here  adduced 
arc  fully  fufficient  to  enable  us  to  fee  the 
talfehood  of  the  teuct  here  examined. 


SECTION  11. 

OF   THE   SYNTHETIC    METHOD. 

988.  Though  truth  is  moft  eafily  difcover- 
cd,  and  fonie  fciences  more  eafily  attained  by 
the  analytic  method,  yet  pther  fciences  arc 
more  readily  communicated  by  the  fynthetic 
method,    and  fomp    problems    fatisfadorily 

fcfolvcd. 

989,  The 
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989.  The  fciences  moft  properly  commu- 
nicated by  this  method,  are  thoie  that  proceed 
from  the  moft  general  truths,  to  thofe  that 
are  fubordinate  to  them,  dividing  them  into 
diftin A  clafTes,  and  ib  defcending  to  thofe  that 
are  particular,  or  leaft  general.  ;  Thus  the 
-whole  coUeAion  of  truths  is  gradually  unfolded 
to  the  learner,  and  until  it  is  capable  of  being 
thus  develpped,  it  fcarcely  merits  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  fcience, 

990,  Hence  the  iciences,  to  the  acquire* 
ment  of  which,  this  method  is  beft  fuited,  arc 
ibme  branches  of  natural  hiftory,  naitural  plii- 
lofbphy,  jurifprudence,  ethics,  politics,  theo- 
logy, and  medicine.  Euclid  follow^s  this  me- 
thod in  his  Elements  of  Geometry. 

.991.  Thus  in  that  branch  of  natural  hiftory 
which  treats  of  mhtsrak,  we  firft  divide  them 
into  four  general  claffes,  earths  and  ftones, 
which  form  one  clafs,  falts,  inflammables,  and 
metallic  fubftances.  Then  earths  are  fubdi- 
vided  into  their  different  fpecies;  calcareous, 
barytic,  magnefian,  argillaceous,  &c. ;  in  the 
ikme  manner  the  other  claffes  are  fubdivided, 
and  each  kind  and  fpecies  defined. 

99:?.  So  jurifprudence  is  divided  into  three 

general 
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general  branches,  the  Jaws  of  nature,  of 
nations,  and  the  municipal  law  of  each  dif* 
tin(^  country;  the  definition  of  law  in 
general,  and  of  each  of  thefe  grand  branches 
being  premifed* 

993  •  So  medicine,  or  the  art  of  healing,  is 
divided  into  pbyfiology,  pathology,  hygieine, 
and  therapeutics ;  each  of  which  admits  nu* 
merous  fubdivifions.  Nofology,  a  branch  of 
pathology,  is  divided  by  Dr.  Cullen  into  clafles, 
orders,  genera,  and  fpecies. 

994^  In  natural  pbilofophy ,  the  general  na^ 
ture  of  bodies  is  firft  ftated,  then  their  general 
properties,  as  gravitation,  elafticity,  attraftion 
of  cohefion,  elcftivc  attra<9:ion,  folidity,  liqui- 
dity, caloric,  laws  of  motion,  &c.;  then  the 
peculiar  properties  of  ele<Sricity,  magnc-^ 
tifm,  &€• 

gg^.  A  proportion  is  faid  to  be  provied'by 
HlKtfynthetic  method,  when  its  truth  is  deduced 
from  truths  ftill  more  general  or  better  known; 
as  axioms  and  definitions;  this  Ibrt  of  proof  is 
therefore  called  a  priori.  And  thus  efifefts  are 
deduced  from  their  caufcs.  It  is  thus,  tjie 
cxiftence  and  unity  of  the  Divine  nature  has 

.  .•  •4. 

been  moil  ingenioufiy  and  accurately  ptb^d 

by 
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by  Dr.  Hamilton,  tbc  late  Bifhop  of  Oflbfjr* 
And  thus  the  folution  of  many  queflidns  in 
ethics  and  jurifpradence  has  been  ^attained. 

gg6.  The  explanation  I  have  here  given  of 
the  analytic  and  iynthetic  methods,  differs 
indeed  from  that  given  by  Dr,  Watts,  but  is 
agreeable  to  that  afligned  by  Mr.  .Duncan,* 
Le  Clerc,  Condillac,f  Du  Marfais,  J  Port 
Royale,  §  and  the  moft  approved  icholai^c 
writers.  Mr.  Exlgcworth  vsrell  obferves,  that 
the  words  lynthelis  and  analy  fis,  are  frequently 
xnifapplied.  |[ 


SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  TRUTH  BY  CONTROVERSY, 
Jk£ID  THE  SUPREME  JUDGE  OF  DISPUTED  QUESTIONS. 

997.  Upon  whatever  grounds,  men  by 
their  folitary  attention  form  their  opinions, 
they  are  fo  far  biaifed  by  them,  that  they  fee 
much  more  clearly  the  reafons  by  which  they 
arc  fupported,  than  thofc  by  which  they  arc 

•  ?•  27s#  f  Vol.  1.  p.  132. 

%  Logicky  162*  §  Part  IV.  chap.  iii.  p.  465. 

I  On  Education^  od  Edit.  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

or 
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or  may  be  oppofed ;  yet,  fincc  the  folution  of 
all  queftions  that  do  not  admit  of  a  clear  and 
rigorous  demonftration,  muft  be  deduced  from 
the  joint  confideration  of  the  arguments  that 
favour,  and  of  thofe  that  oppofe  any  particular 
decifion,  it  is  plain  that  fuch  arguments 
ihould  be  produced  and  proppfed  by  thofe 
who  entertain  oppofite  opinions  on  the  fub- 
jcft,  for  they  alone  can  cxpofe  thepi  with  the 
force  and  clearnefs  of  which  they  are  fuf- 
ceptible. 

998.  Controvexfies  therefore  duly  con- 
duced, are  excellent  means  of  elucidating 
any  queftion,  and,  fettling  a  true  decifion; 
hence  in  our  courts  of  Juftice,  much  ftrefs  is 
not  laid  on  rules  or  decrees  that  paifed  with- 
out debate. 

ggg.  The  rules  to  be  obferved  in  conduc- 
ing a  controverfy  in  the  mofl  advantageous 
manner,  arc  well  laid  down  by  the  learned, 
judicious,  and  highly  impartial  Dr.  Hey,  late 
Norrifian  profcffor  at  Cambridge,  from  the 
firft  volume  of  whofc  leAures  I  fhall  extraft 
them,  with  fuch  additional  obfer rations  as  I 
think  requifite. 

*'  Firft,  the  terms  in  which  the  fubjeft  in 

debate 
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^  debate  is  conceived,  ihould  be  fo  clearly  ex« 
'  plained,  as  that  their  precife  iignificatioa 
'  (hould  be  ezprefily  agreed  on  by  both  parbei* 
**  Secondly,  all  ejtprcifions  of  iclf*fUfl5cicncy 
'  ihali  be  carefully  avoided }  he  ufes  fuch  cx« 
^  preiHons  who  calls  bis  own  caufe  the  cauie 
^  of  God,  and  his  own  inteipretatfon  the 

*  word  of  God* 

*^  Thirdly,  whoever  uies  perfbnal  reflcpon* 
'  ihall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  truth;  they 

*  prevent  even  juft  reafoning  from  being 
'  attended  to  by  common  mcp. 

'*  Fourthly,  let  no  one  accufc  bis  fdrw^ 
'  6ry  of  indiredt  niotires* 

"  Arguments  are  to  be  a^wered,  whether 
'  be  who  offers  them  is  fincere  or  not ;  to 

*  inquire  into  his  motives  is  then  uicleii  ;  to 
'  afcribe  indireft  ones  to  him,  is  worfc  than 

*  ufelefs ;  it  is  hurtful.    Sometimes,  bowever, 

*  the  cafe  is  fuch^  that  it  fecms  as  i£  we  were 
'  not  bound  to  take  xx\en  in  the  literal  fenfe, 

*  when  they  profeis  tiicir  motives  for  writings 

*  Thefe  are  fometimes  to  wj»rd  off  ^bUger,  or 
'prevent  a  legal  pi^i^cution;  df thisibit  is 
'  the  conclufion  of  Mr.  Hume's  J^af  <?^ 
'  Mi«cks. 

'^  Fifthly, 
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^'  Fif^y^:tbe  coaicq^encc&of  ^  dp^fine 
^*  iarenot  to  be  chax^^  on  thofe  :viJ:bo  hold 
^^  thofe  (fe^riaesj  exc^  tbty  ezpreffly  avow 
'^  ttieii) ;  if  from  any  propofition^  abfurd  prcH 
^'  pofitions  follow,  it  is  rightly  concludpd,  that 
''  the  origina}  prppofition  i^  falib^  but  it  can- 
*'  not  be  rightly  concluded,!  that  the  ^dver- 
^  iaries  roaintaih  thofe  abfurd  pro^iitipnis ; 
**  that  is  barely  a  qtieiHon  of  fad.   > 

/'  Sixthly,  it  is  improper  to  refer  any  faying 
'^  of  an  adverfary  to  a  party;  this  is  doof 
**  when  it  is  &id^  tbk  /|  ddnvnrighf  pqplfliju^ 
'*  petition,  Scotch  pbHo/hftby,  Iri/h  blundering^ 
**  rank  Tory  prmciple^  ^c.  [     '   ^ 

-looo;  Theie  mle^  have  very  feldombQco^ 
obferved  in  any  .controv«r(y ;  the  ne^eft  ap«» 
proach  to  a  perfed;  cooformity  to  them»  may 
be  feen  in  the  eontrOvcriial  correipondence  of 
the  late  excelldnt  Dr.  Prieilley  and  Dn  Prioeii 
and  alfo  in  the  amicable  conference  of  the 

■ 

learned  Beza  and  Prplefibr  Jacobi  at  Mont- 
beliard.  But  df  the  groiTeft  violation  of  all  of 
them,  innumerable  inftaQces  may  be  addaced«r 
even  in  writers  in  other  refpeds  of  the  greateft 
refpedability •  See  thofe  extraded  from  Biihagf 
Warburton  by  Dr»  Hey,  vol  L  p.  467* 

N  n  tooi.  Of 
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'toot.  Of  tine  Soentic  VMide  of  ^i^utation 
htttt  iexc6lkiiC  fyeckxsM»  may  be  iken  at  ^c 
end*  of.  'Leilmitz'sr  ^  Theedicea,  and  an  Le 
OeK^-Lidgick,  p.  '237^  &c.  and  Dr^  Berkeley's 
Dialogaes.    *  .  .  .  .  • 

Tboa.^Confofmity  *»rk3h  r0a<^n>  w^cn  dear- 
ly atid  dtfttnftly  diibertied,  #r,  .in  other  words, 
when  ttii/kit,  is  undoubtedly  tke  genuine! 
criterion  of  truth;  Wt  w4|en  in  coinplieated 
or  obfbire  luljei^s^  ithe.  appearai\<te  of  frrch 
c6hfformity  is  the  Mfuk  of  aji  ifttebfe,  cond- 
nned/.  atid  diverfified  attenttoti,  ekpefience 
fiiew^s'Tis,  that  Ibmnolency,  or  Home  nnper- 
ceived  error,  may  vitiate  our  conplufions,  and 
tfins-^Wef  ere  never  certain  of  >  the  reAitude  of 
the  prdeefs  tliat  fed'^to  theno,  tmtil  #e  hairc 
liejpeat^  it  after  ibme  interval,  or  piDcum  it  to 
be  repeated  by  another;  the  greater  the  sum* 
ber  of  perlbns  ivho  agree  in  the  ikme  deter- 
fninatSbB,  the  greater  our  ailurahce  of.  its 
trathr;'  iHs  thus,  that  hi  phyiical,  and  often 
eVete' mt  hiathetibatkal  fufojeAsr  certainty  is 
attained.'  In  the  iiYtiiiHgation  of  paft  fa&, 
pferplcKd  by  contradiftory  or  variant  teftimo* 
tfe^y^or  att^ended  Vrith  circumiia'Acei  appa« 
rently  ^buldtis/  and  aUo  in  moral  fidb^eiAsy 
10  .ioH  i  from 
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ftam  the'  ncrietj/md'oppoiltion  of  tiie.bui 
ixierous  con!) derations  which ^mliftbeqveighed; 
and  carefdlij  atteiydeft  to,  dt  is  oftdn  4i£Eicult 
to  «&rm  that  deciiion:  whith  is  raailiconforni-^ 
aUo  tnthe  diac  efttmation  ofprobabiliiy  ia^the 
fimner  jcufty  or  tb'Jthe  nile6>  of  rqoraHty  in  rthn 
laitter ;  * wemuft  therefore,  as  in  pbyfics,  have 
reedurfe  tathe  determinatloos  of  others^  &iffi» 
ckotlyqualHicd  toifatim  an  opinion  ofn^  ibcH 
fubja Afi^  aiid  oompakie  thena  with  dur  awh,  if 
we  ibrm  »nyi  xjr  witK.fadi  otbef  if  we  *  form 
wtonnx  the  kfs  'aiOTga^aficd  voe^ha^e  of  Jtbie  jufiica 
ofooroivn^  the  moreireiiancciwemay  poifiv 
bfy' r^oie !oti  theopihions  ^ oth«t% ; b^it  the 
iiroivgcr ^aur  confixbmee'iin  our  own,  the-  loil 
we  (hall  feel  ourfelvesdifpoied  to  yield  to  t&o 
dedfions*  that  oppo&  theio*  It  caimot  be 
idecmed  tihreafbiiahie^.that  when  confeious  of 
the^  purity  of' our  motives^  ami  IpofZefled  of 
fisfiioient  grcmtids,  and  means  to  ifeirm  un 
epinii^n,  wc  fhould  prefer  that  which  is  dt  # 
ndly.  £3unded  on  our  own  immediate  dif* 
cemment  of  its  probability,  to  that  fomaed  by 
ethm;  :/who&  probability  can  only  be  indU 
fodiiy  feed,  or  rnther  iiiferrcd>  from  the 
ibppofition  tkat'poifibly  the.^^Xvon  which 
1. -.: :  N  n  a  their 
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their  cypinion  is  formed^  have  beeo  more  cot^ 
redly  appreciated. 

J  003.   Nor  can  inch  judgment  argue  a 
blameable  prefumption ;  it  is  only  preferric^ 
a  ffaronger  to  a  weaker  imprcfifion  a  1000  eyes 
in  the  &me  pofition  and  circumfbuxces> .  can 
{cc  no  further  than  two  equally  well  condi- 
tioned.   We  have  many  inftances  in  which 
the  opinion  of  one  individual  was  found  prt^ 
ferable  to  that  of  a  multitude^  equally  capaUe 
of  forming  a  corre A  judgment ;  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Fmch^in  oppofidon  to 
that  of  the  three  principal  judges  of  £nglttid> 
was  approved  by  the  Houfe  of  Lord8>  and 
held  to  be  law  ever  fince.     Tbird  cq/is  in 
chancery,  duke  ofNotfollts  cafe. 

1004.  However^  it  taoiik  be  allowed^  that 
in  caies  where  the  truth  of  a  decifioa  cannot 
be  rendered  indifputably  evident,  the^  lift, 
and  fiipreme  tribunal, ,  to  which  men.  can 
reibrt,  is  the  free,  unprejudiced,  and^delibe-^ 
^ate  judgment  of  men;  pofleifed  of  iufficient 
knowledge,  and  confequently  fumtflied  with 
the  due,  means  :of  forming  a  deciiion  umnfiu^ 
ehcedby  authority,  and  imbibed,  l^^ligiaiii 
zeal,  or  any  party-  or  individual  intertftjr  dr 

-.  :    .  other 


>  •  •  * 
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odier  depmirtd  motiTCs,  in  all  foregoing  ages; 
.for  the  judgment  of  one  age;  particularly  of 
that  in  whidi  the  controverfy  arofe^  is  rardjr 
fufficient.  Such  a  decifion,  if  it  could  be 
-had,  would  undoubtedly  imprefs  a  convidion 
little  flxoit  of  a  complete  demonftration ;  but 
tisough  it  can  never  be  exadly  attained,  we 
^may  in  every  age,  on  many  fubjedsi  approzi^* 
mate  towards  it.  Thus,  the  controverfics 
ontiently  fubfifting  relative  to  idolatry  and 
.  polytheifm,  have  been  fo  happily  terminated 
and  acquiefced  in,  during  ages  long  preced- 
ing ours,  as  to  preclude  the  neceffity  of  a  new 
difcufiion.  So  aHb  the  controveriy  relative  to 
the  aftronomical  iyftcms  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  Copernicus,  have  long  iince  been 
iatisfa£lorily  compofed;  fo  alio  the  contro-* 
verted  iyftems  of  Defcartes  and  Newton,  and 
numberlefs  others. 

1005.  Yet  fome  controveriics  relative  to 
hiftorical  fa^,  which  appeared  to  have  re- 
ceived a  fatisfa£tory  deciiioQ  in  the  lad  or 
preceding  century,  have,  iince  the  middle  of 
the  lail,  been  again  revived,  and  ig  iuccefsfuUy, 
that  an  oppoiite  deciiion  oMy  now  perhaps  be 
deemed  better  grounded.    Anatong  many  in- 

N  n  3      .  ilances 
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ftances  of  this  ibrt,  I  fliall  mentkm  only  <«ie, 
jiamelyt  that  which  concerns  the  origin  of 
the  Sq>tuagiat  tmnflation  of  the  Okl  TcRbt 
nicfat. 

The  account  given  by  Ariileas  of  the  man- 
ner in  whidi  the  Septuagint  tranflation  vras 
jDbtatned,  was  with  feme  additional  circum- 
flances,  admitted  without  any  contradiction 
from  the  Chriftian  stta,  down  to  the  year 
1660^  about  which  time  its  truth  was  denied 
by  Dr.  Uody»  and  afterwards  by  the  moft 
learned  and  fagacious  critics^  both  Catholic 
and  Protcftant,  as  P*  Simon,  Vandak>  Pri- 
dcau2>  Du  Pin^  Le  Clerc,  and  FabriciuS^ 
but  fince  the  year  1770,  it  has  been  fuppofted 
by  very  plaufible  a/guments  by  Tyfchen, 
Simon  de  Magifiris,  Eichorn,  and  Mafch,  by 
wbom  the  objedioni  of  the  preceding  crities 
have  been  fairly  anfwered. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER.  IL 

QF  THK  MEAN3  REQUISITE  ^P  OBT.AfN  XAufH 

«■  . 

FROM  LIVING  yfltitts^t^. 

*  '  ♦ 

•  ■  »      *  • 

xodtt^.  Thefe  are,  firfty  tfce  eitdufioiv  <rf 
fuclr  M  are  iiicompfitent,  andy  feck^Ay,  6XSh 
miitation  and  croiif  eiammatioil  un^et  the 

■  ■         «  •       > 

fauflJon  of  an  oath  ot  fxxeh  as  gfcw  ^cdm-^ 
pcttnt 

1007.  Of  the  quaI«6<cation»  of  witHedesi, 
thcit  credibility,  and  the  teMt$  dedueible 
from  their  tefthnony,  when  agreeing  y¥ith  car 
varying  from  general  expeiience  in  (H£tilstt 
cafes,  we  have  already  tteartctJ  from  No»  3*91, 
to  No.  655,  bat  ftiaH  be  here  foficrt what  mott 
particahtn 

roo8;  A  t^itnefs^  is  a  pcrfon  fit  to  be  adw 
ttilttdd  to  prove  the  cxiftcAcfe  of  a  fa^}<t*l»tfb 
he  afHifms  to  biEtve  known  by  the  teftinlo«^  of 
hhr  ienfes,  or  the  non-e»fteAee  of  di  ffl<fl) 
which,  withotit  being  pereelvedf  by  hii)»,  elni« 
tiot  be  fbppofed  tcy  have  e^ijfted.        ,    > 

1009.  He  may  alfo  prove  the  general  3€^ 

N  n  4  putc 


pute  or  opinion  coxicerning  a  faf%,  which>  hj 
its  nature  is  iqcapfible  pf  being  proyed  by  thp 
teftimqny  of  fct^fc,  or  need  not  be  ip  proved. 

iQlo.  Thus  he  may  prove  the  exiilpnce  of 
a  fa^  he  hath  &en.  or  of  a  Ihot  he  hath  hoards 
or  of  arienic  whip|i  he  he^th  tailed  or  knovrn 
by  appropriate  tefts^  or  the  non-exiflence  of  a 
fhot>  which  if  it  had  exift^  d,  he  muii:  h&ve 
heatd^  A:p. ;  pr  thp  identic  or  fiin^arity  of 
%n  ol^e^  or  qbjc^  with  wbiph,  or  <43C  of 
which  he  had  been  prpvioi^y  acquainted ;  or 
(in  my  opinion)  the  exigence  of  any  pail 
fa^y  pf  vhicK  he  hadi  a  moral  certain^. 

)  o  1 1  •  T^itirqony  given  in  ^  court  of  juiHcei 
is  in  legal  l4ngv)age  polled  eyidptfe  \  hence^  I 
{hall  heie  uie  it  in  that  ier^ip^ 
,  ioxZp  ^parf^iy.  evidence  is  tlo%  a4{nitted| 
flffcepti  firitj  i^  i&.itfelf  th?  obje^  teiti^^d,  a^ 
the  hearfay  or  general  repute  of  a  pedigree  of 
pTJ^fcriptiffny  or  pv|ilom.|  thijii^  v^hich  ca^ot 
Dtherwiie  bQ  known ;  or  thp  declaration  of]  a 
^ceaied  tenant^  that  a  certain  piece  of  |and 
i$  paroel  of  the  eiilatp  which  he  qQcuj>ifd ;  th^ 
ftate  of  a  faftlily,;  &c. ;  or  general  fs^s,  as  ^ 
rebellion,  plpt,  ^c. ;  or  the  charader  of  ^ 
«»lprit. 
.     .■  ^013.  Secondly^ 
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'  1013.  Secondly,  of  the  depUu»tion  pf  % 
4ymg  m^tif  of  the  ]pe^Q|i  th^t  murdered  him| 
for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  would  thei| 
be  guilty  of  ^  falfehpod ;  but  the  deplanttiEoqi 
9f  a  d^ing  criminal  is  rejei^ed,  as  he  b  t|ir 
famous. 

1014.  Thirdly,  of  the  troli^ntary  con£bi)iqx| 
of  a  criminal ;  for  though  a  man  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  a  witneis  for  himfelf,  hp  is  (he 
yery  beft  witne&  i^gaifiil:  himl^. 

Fourthty,  in  pafe  of  z  rape,  after  a  womai| 
has  given  evidence  of  it ;  ^  here  relatives  aits 
admitted  to  proye  her  having  told  them  of  It^ 
%b6ut  the  tin^e  it  happened; 

1 01 5.  But  an  pfFer  to  pay  a  funs  of  momqr 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  aAioUi  i^  not  ^dtpitted 
as  eyidpnce  \  for^  as  Lord  Mans6^1d  often  iaidj 
it  otfght  to  be  permi|:ted  to  men  to  buy  thov 
own  peacc>  without  prejudice  to  them,  if  {iich 
offer  did  |iot  fuppeed. 

.  1016.  fhc  rcafon  on  lyhich  this  rule  is 
grounded^  is  that  no  evidence  fhall  be  given 
{)n  oath,  of  what  another  nian  faid  who  iNZi 
pot  upon  oath.* 

•  See  M'Nally,  30^. 
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^  1017.  1  have  faid  a  perfonJH  to  htadmUUi^ 
for  a  pcrfon  not  fit  to  be  admitted  t6  be  a 
y^xtaxXi^  esnnot  in  moft  cafes  be  jufify  iujv^ 
pofed  to  be  d  witnefe,  or  at  kaft  a  ctedihk 
witncis,  •  Now,  apcrfon  whofc  credibility 
cannot,  confidently  with  juft general  principles, 
be  even  iuppoied;  is  what  is  called  an  htofn-^ 
petekt  witnefi. 

'  1018.  The  impropriety  of  admitting  a  pcr-t 
fon  to  be  a  witness,  or  in  other  words  his 
incompetency,  muil  arife  from  one  or  other  of 
thefe  four  caufes;  firft,  want  of  underftan^ng; 
ftcondly,  an  apparent  difregard  to  veradty ; 
thirdly,  a  violent  inducement  to  depart  from 
It ;  fourthly,  the  inconfiftency  of  jfuch  teflifi- 
cation,  with  a  fuperior  obligation. 
'  loip,  A  pcrfbnf,  in  whom  thefe  difqualifi'* 
cations  exifl  in  a  high  degree,  is  faid  to  be 
incompetent  to  be  a  witnefs ;  but  if  they  txtlk 
only  in  an  inferior  and  more  doubtful  digree, 
they  aifcA  only  his  credibility;  he  may  be 
admitted  as  a  witnefs  in  our  courts  of  law, 
but  his  credibility  is  left  to  the  deeifion  of  a 

1020.  I  (hall  here  barely  fketch  out  the 
moil  rational  rules  that  have  occurred,  imder 

each 
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each  of  thefc  fieads,  leaving  the  minbte  detail 
of  their  highly  diTcmfied  application -to- the 
excellent  trad$  on  eyidence,  both  in.  civil  and 
criminal  cafes,  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert^ 
edited  by  Mr.  Capel  LoSi ;  and  the  ftilHater 
of  Mr.  Peake ;  and  that  on  criminal  cafes  only, 
by  Mr.  M*Nally,  who  is  eminently  diftin* 
guilhed  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  thl^ 
branch  of  his  profeffion;  • ' 


SECTION  It. 

1 02 1*  As  all  witneifes  are  examined  \Xi\ 
court  of  juilice  upon  oath,  it  is  neceffary  they 
ihould  be  fenfible  at  the  period  of  their  eza* 
mination  of  the  obligation  it  lays  them  under^ 
and  of  the  penalties  incurred  by  its  infmcT 

tion. 

1 02  2.  Confequently,  it  is  neceffary,  £[rft» 
that  they  fliould  be  of  an  age  fiifficient  for 
the  development  of  their  intelligence.  This 
age  never  exceeds  fourteen  years,  for  they 
then  ccafe  to  be  children,  but  a  fufBcient 

degree 
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degree  of  intelligence  often  takes  place  at  a 
much  inferior  age ;  and  wbetber  it  does  fa,  h 
▼eiy  properly  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
judges,  to  whom,  in  all  cafes,  belongs  the  de- 
termination of  competency. 

1023.  Secondly,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
underilanding  Should  not  b<;  difordered  either 
by  ideocy,  lunacy,  or  drunkennefs,  either  ^t 
the  period  of  attcilation,  or  of  examination. 

1024.  Thirdly,  it  is  neccflary  that  the  wit- 
ncf^  jbould  hp  siblt  to  explain  himfelf,  at  leafl 
by  a  fwom  interpreter,  ^t  %hc  period  of  his 
fsramination. 

1025.  Hence,  even  dumb  perfons  who  can 
explain  themfelvcs  only  by  geftures,  arc  al- 
lowed to  be  compctcpt,  if  fenfiblc  of  the  obli- 
gation of  an  oath. 

1026.  Under  this  head,  we  jnay  likewife 
arrange  men,  (if  any  fuch  be  found,)  who 
diibclieve  the  cxiftcncc  or  providence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  for  they  cannot  be  bound  0 
veracity  by  the  obFigatiGn  of  an  oath. 


SBCTIOV 
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SECTION  m. 

SECOND,   DISQUALIFICATION,  apparent    Difrejard   to 

xozj.AsviMtxdXts  are  txamiiicd  i<Jlcly  lor 

the  pu^pofq  9f  elucijatii^g  the  truth  oiid^ 

by  their  teftimony,  and  as  thb  cao  neKec  1>e 

fupppfed*  attainable  with  certainty^  frorai  the 

teilijtnoi^:pf  tbofe  wbp  have  given  ii|^ial 

proofs  of  their  difr^gard  to  it,  it  is  evident;^ 

that  iuch\^ribxis  can  nierer  be  accoi;uitfd 

competent  witneiTes.     Hence,  perfons  cppr 

vidied  of  perjwyi  ax^d  judgment  had  thereon, 

ot  of  forgery,  or  of  coining,  or  attamted  for  a 

falfe  verdid,  are  4ncompetent.    Other  u;LCg^- 

petences  have  been  created  by  (latutes,  but 

theie  not  being  grounded  on  natural  tisSon, 

arc  here  omitted. 


SECTION  IV. 

THIRD  DisqyALiFiCATiONy  a  vioUnt  InducfmeM  to  difrf* 

gard  Feracity. 

io^8.   The  general  inducements  to  depart 

.from,  ti^th,  in  bearinj^  teftimony,  ar/:,  fyfiip  j» 
iro'  certain 
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certain  lois>  danger  or  detriment,  enfuing 
from  its  truth,  either  to  the  life,  liberty,  repu- 
tation, or  property  of  the  attefter.  But  a 
mere  pofltibility  of  fuch  lois  or  detriment, 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  preponderating 
hht,  ^  Nor  is  a  confequent  lofi  to  onti^s  near- 
^€ft  refatiotts  dr  party  coniider^d 'as;  f!rt>duc> 
■tivifc-of  fuch  a  bias.  •  . ''  »1  \  ;  . 

-    ^i<yi$.  Secondly,  the  acquifi«!6i*<ifatt  im- 
miedtatfc  advantage  tb  Eric's  felf,- in  cofiSequencc 
'bftihfc  teftimony,  but  the  gain  of  bAc's  near- 
^  relations  is  not  thought  fui&i^ti^  'to'  ex- 
chide  his  teftimony. 

t '  1030.^  Hence  the  genefaV>«lc  &,  that  no 
^iaA  IftiaU  be  adfnitted  to  bear  wlinefi  in*  His 
owii-canic.* 

'    \'  —  1031.'  Thu$ 
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*  The  juftice  of  thrs  rule  appear!  to  ixi&  v^rj  ^doohtfuK 
The  numerous  exceptions  from  it,  both  at  common  lavr 
and  by  ftatutes,  and  the  difcordant  opinions  of  the  ableft 
judges,  and  their  frequieiil  QB^xoraiTments  concerning  its 
adm'^bility  in  many  cafes,  evidently  prove  it  to  be  fo.    It 

*  Atouh)  feem,  that  fuch  teftimony  lliould  be  Emitted  in  all 
cafes,  and  that  its  aedibility  on\j  is  indefinitely  weakened, 
and  of  this  a  jury  is  the  proper  judge.     Moreover,  our 

*  courts  daily  admit  the  teftifnony  of  the  nearefl' relations, 
mad  of  the  tnoO  vidbnl  big^u  Co  party,  {hough  in  botfi 

:  * .  *  , :  cafes 


J 


tbfit-hji.iwnje,  to  ^.,pRtfi,w.bQnd,(ijS;)?«ia> 
forgffli*  jftHolt,,-onc  <iif  the  ablcjtjfJijSH 
th»ti!vfraf?t:on  a  bcoch,  Ay?  n.ipfmij^  be 
»  witat*cto.fet.«<i(J<i  li,is,oi(r/fctiHn4,<)J)((^ijB4 
ly  <tof?fs;f  «b4  th^  v^^fiiKi  <htf  b5..^jf){nj(li 
for  himlelf,  where  the  nature., 9^  ^  >^^H9S 
>lIo|vs:hiR>:gp  othqr  sxi^epoe.  .:  ;t    ; .  (J, 

,lo3a.:SBtift>»y,TOf!va'e<everaJJj,jidj/gci} 
for  perjuiy,  with  rcfpeA  to  the  fatne.^^j^y 
in  pM0litte4,t(i,  t>e  «  Wtuflfs  (fit  Xlif'o^f^,  as 
tlM,«eq(»Ute):irf  ^jLtot^^.will  fiof^ig^.tq 
Kcqwit-tht  »v.itni5fe.,  ,  ,      ,  ■  ,  •,  ,„■,,, 

)psrniitW<i- w  &inf.«(fc^  to  fweat,  -fjiiit.h*' 
pw«4. nothing  to  a  plaintiff,  when  £;£,  weigfit, 
prtwclv«.^^^ers  fwore  they  believed- hi^,03tb 
to  be  true;i  this  was  called  wager  afkea,  ■ 

cafes  the  temptations  to  defleiS  from  the  exail  litie  df  truth, 
may  be  as  Tiotcnt  as,  at  leaft,  that  of  a  tnodn^te'  dtn^  itii 
terell.  Andin  courts  of  eqaity,'9qi}  iil  ftlEdic^andlBt 
men  ^iktHtted  to  bear  witoefs  for  tjiemlelvef.  t '  ChriH,.  it  is 
l»efays,if  I  giveteftimotiy  of  myfelf,  my  tellimbny  is  not 
rrw,  John  v.  31 ;  yet.  tnit,  fignifics  only  vfmhy' of  btUtft 
that  is,  abfolutely  perfuafive.  See  Giotius  on  this  veHit.  ^ 
*Pe>keoncvidence,  147.  .       .    '      .: 

.    .t.QsBtp  vf«w»l,  7M9(1>.1I9]  13«.  ' 

,.■     ■  .  1034.  So 
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the  time  of  the  trial,  and  tberefere  thb  ofayec-^ 
tion  may  be  removed  by  a  nlea/e  befbn  the 
trial/ 

If  a  ierirant  is  beaten  bj  a  ftranger,  and  the 
mailer  brii^  an  adion  of  treipais  againft  the 
ftranger,  the  Ibnrant  is  admitted  to  be  a 
witnefs. 

1 041.  It  alio  often  happeiis,  that  to  reiufc 
a  witneis,  beoiuit  he  is  intereiled>  would  oc^ 
cafion  a  greater  evil  than  his  admiffion ;  ibf , 
die  evil  ariiing  from  his  admiffion  v&prscaritmsp 
as  his  credit  is  fiiU  open  to  theconilderation 
of  a  jnrj ;  but  his  excluiton  vrould  often 
operate  a  certain  evil,  as  better  proof  cannaC, 
firdm  the  circumftances  of  fucii  a  caie,  :be 

1042.  ^,  a  peribn  robbed>  is  allowed  to 
witaers  that  h&,  in  order  to  charge  the  bun^ 
^d  under  the  ilatute  o(  Winton,  (even  at 
dommon  law;)  lor  otherwife  the  bcnneiit  of 
the  fhttvte  might  be  excluded,  as  no  other 
peribfi  might  be  prefent. 

'  1043.  So^  a  peribn  who  bribed  another 
at  an  ele^ion,  is  a  competent  witne&  to  provt^ 
the  fa^  though  he  thereby  frees  hirafelf  from 
the  penalty. 

1044.  In 


/w    .« 
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1044.  Ih  (>ublic  ^rofefauttom  £br  if^uries* 
the  party  injutedy  naajr  in  moft.  oak^  be  ^ 
witnefa>  for  iko  private  advantage  ecicruei  to 
him^  either  dire^I/  or  conftqucntially* 


SECTION  V.  . 

^OURtH  DIsqUALlirXCATlo^:,  tbe  Oppofitionbf  dfuperior 

Obligation. 

IC45.  tt  IS  the  duty  of  all  the  MetHbefs^of 
a  fociety,  to  pfomote  the  exeeuttdti  of  juftiee 
by  their  teftificatioh>  when  fiece(fiiry>  for  i% 
attainment;  ydt  there  are  dkiticife  of  a  ftiW 
higher  nature,  Tirht)fc  eadftencc  precedes  even 
that  of  all  conventional  ibciettes^  andcannolf 
be  fuperfeded  by  them.  Such  is  that  re(illt<^ 
hig  from  the  conjugal  union,  (And,  in  my 
opinion^  alfb  that  arifing  from  parental  rda*^ 
tion,)  which  may  oppoTe  that  of  t^fti:fication 
or  or  againft  the  party  that  ftitnds  in  that 
tclation  to  the  other,  where  a  pcrfonal  injury 
does  not  intervene* 

IC46.  An  artificial  connexionis  alio  formed 
in  all  civilized  focieties,  between  perfoas  pn»^ 

O  o ;:  feffionalhr 
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{c^ot^Wy  Employed  in*conduding!.fuit?,  and 
thoic  who  for  this  purpofe  cotiiide  in  l^em^ 
as  barrifters^  attomies,  and  fclicitiors.  To 
prcfcrvc .  this  confidence  inviolate,  fuch  per- 
fons  arc  excufcd  from  giving  tcftimony  as 
to  fads  thus  difclofed  to  them. 


^ 


SECTION  VI. 

OF   TESTIFIABLE  OBJECTS. 

1047.  Tcftifiablc  objedls  are  thofe  which 
arc  perceived  by  the  organs  of  fcnfe,  or  which 
if  they  exifted,  muft  have  been  fo  perceived^ 
or  othervfii^  certainly  known.^^J 

Or,  fecondly,  the  general  repute  of  objcfts; 
which  are  incapable  of  being  perceived  by 
ienie.        ' 

^  pr^  thirdly,  tiie  identity  pf  an  pbjeft  viewed 
at  different  periods  of  tinie.  •     • 

Or,  fourthly,  the  identity  of  caufation. 
-  Of  the  fecond  head  I  have  already  treated. 
No.  10 1 2,  1016.   Hence,!  fhall  here  confider. 
only  the  two  laft. 

^  This  laft,  Gilbert  caXhdedtOtive  ceruinty.  Lofft's 
cdit.p.^,    .'     . 

'.      ..         :    '  Of 
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,.  r94'S  That  tl)c  jcnani  ftaye  fee©, this  day: 
is'thcvfftipe-  man  I  hdve  feea  ye^jfdaj»,  or  laflp> 
yi^ri;  Of  tWQ  RipJ^  y^ar3.,ag9, .J  inferr  y?ith( 

t^iifty,:  ffOiH  the  jtoiefqfibaW^  rflh^^^^twiftip- 

giraded/or  ,  injpsrfcfa,  b<?Jvy'i3qt/JMI;lft<tf*w*V> 
fize,  voice,  &"€.  actually  ,obfen^94r:4iAd  .t|to^> 
vhicli  1  fufJiciently*r6cJ9ill4(ft:tptl?«y'f  ff;M^ 
obfen'cdi  iStt<:h  a  d(iiiiilittKie  beidg-vcry  isarely . 
found,  between  %^(y  iddiyiduaU^of  .the  hvftnftifr 
fpecic6,rthe  knowledge. Xpujidcfd  on  iforfi  jc-t 
oalfcitib.n,  is  c^W^^dirx'pcquamtmce^  •  Tbatit^ 
isifo^rtiincs  li^bl^^tj^noiftai^  .the  cafcl 

:.,,;.  ^:    Of  the  .Identity  \of  CiiuJatioM.     * .    * 

:: . ia^^;T !Jlifi  bcHcfpf  thkirs-ifoiiiKlcd  rori.ttBsj 
fpjfae  principle^. in  tbd  lafticafe^bntfoxnoyhatt 
wfeaUcncri.;  .for,  it  being  .»^eil;*lin®wjn}othsttJ 
certain  cffc6ls  mofh^i^lniDdnJy -b^jikaradbc^f 
nfl]k'«>]iiafks  of'  thfe:>tktdbxd«ai-;3ffaiMW  fisif)tn 
wbehpatbc^^rdbc£id^:zfei:cimGif  to  pia^>!tHal)»: 
ftrikyig'  ikniHtadc^bct j?^!ixt  261  pftjc^  pcefcntcd] 

O  o  3  to 
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to  a  witncfi,  and  other  objcAs  already  well 
known  to  him,  to  proceed  from  a  given  cauic, 
x)auft  imprtil^  on  his  mind  a  firM  perfuaflon 
Of  belioft  that  the  obje^  now  prefented  to 
him,  proceeds  from  the  (ame  caufe;  or,  iin 
other  wovds,  the  identity  of  the  canft  oJTeeiv 
ttin  effect,  may  ^ith  confidence  be  eolle^4 
jtotn  a  in^w  of  the  ehaUAeriftic  mairks  auto* 
cedently  known  to  be  peculiu  ^o  e(feQ:$  ^ro^ 
cteeding  from  that  (?auf^« 

io5<!>.  Tct,  as  it  »  alfo  known,  thi|tc«ftain 
^0e£la  h^ve  fVe^^ently  been  fo  well  counter- 
feited, as  to  be  difficultly  diftinguiikab|e  from 
tbofc  th^t  are  the  genuine  efSc&z  of  a  ^vet^ 
^ufe,  the  perfuafion  cf  their  rea^l  origination 
from  that  caufe,  i$  not  altogether  as  drong  as 
that  of  the  identity  of  aQ  individu^iU  fttn  at 

* 

different  periods  of  tipic. 

lo^l*  Of  the  objeds  whofc  fimiiitude  and 
peculiarity  of  manner  is  capable  of  prodmriiig 
thi^  perfuafion,  I  know  but  two,  namely,  firfl^ 
that  of  widtten  chara^rs,  (more  particularly 
if  the  writing  be  of  cbnfiderahl?  length,)  with 
odier  wiibinigi  fecolleded  by  th<s  bebohteri 
af^d  ki^ow]^  to  have  been  indited  by  a  givdii 
ppripDi-eitheri^by  having  fcen  him  write,  or, 

from 
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{r^m  e^fUequences  mceflarily  conjoc  Ae4  with 
the  fvippp^iQH  that  they  Wfrc  pcirocrt  by  hWi^ 
il»(J%aQ  other. 

ifiS9^[  And,  fecoadly,  that  cff^k,  whether 
in^t^-(^y^rhf  paiptiug,  engraving,  ipufiq, 
(>r.«it]»^dure«  in  didingp^ihiog  wbiqh  c(h»i* 
mokSetm  axe  rarely  4ecmed«  It  U  iby  fiich 
gcHeca^  iimil^tity  hetwixt  writing^i  &<;«  of  tb^ 
iameagc  or  author^  that^tbey  y^e  cli():iQg4i:(he4 
£lDm(thofQofMiolber  ag^  or  author ;  of  thi^ 
ipscm  df  fifiticifof tf  ^Iqii^I^^cpq  md  l^one 
have  given  reAmc^kafelc  fpeciroeas. 

1^53.  With  refpe^  t<>  the  afcription  of  a 
wriifing  tP  *  particulv  pepfon,  two  queitions 
ha^'ariftn  lu  our  }aw ;  the  firft  jrelate^  to  the 
^xsdB^,  and  ooafequeatly  the  pridpereQ:  metho(^ 
ef  iaadog  ;it.  ;t4^  him. 

And,  fecondly,  yrhether,  when  neierred  aA4 
iati^faiStorily  brought  hp.me  tp  hioa,  h:  may 
J)C  alfcgpd  a$  a  proof  or  as  a  pr^funjption  ? 

1054,  And,  firft,  with  relpcft  to  tbeinrefv 
ligation/  two  jwiethpda  have  been  propofed ; 
the  onp,  >grown4ed  on  afmilxtM^^  .^coveited 
ky  '^  :j€amJ»riion, .  iiiftitPJSed  by  pcripn?  upt 
farervioiifly  acquwnted  with  hip  hmif  bctwixj: 
Ibe  iwriting  in  quesB^oni  and  otheir  writing? 

O  o  4  certainly 
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'ccrtarnlylchown  to  *h*av6'  fitcn  pcnfied  l5y  ^ 
ticirtam  picrfon.  TKii  mfethod  4s  new:  defdnr** 
cdly  rejcdcd ;  for,  firft,  a  belief  gr6mii!e(J  ba 
the  i^fult  of  'fnch '  eomparifori,  is-  circuft*us, 
^or  the  writing  it  is  Compared  whh  ^ntoft^^^ 
i)e  pr6ved  by  other  witnciTcs  j  and, 'fecondljr;-it 

IS  much  more  frail  than  that  founded  on* 

*      •  •  •     -   • 

prcvibiis  knowledge  of  hi&*hand,--^the  ^cftmr 
^on ' that  •  origina'tes'^thercftort>,  4ififes^;fircmi  .a 
TOorc  Veltle*  and^-fiViJier'  ^iTocktioxt  ;witt)vr^'  ia 
tH^eiy'fpecifesof'evittenee,  the ftrbTfigdft «)f thafc 
ipccies  is  very  pix)petfy'r€5:|ijifed.  '  i;^  :.:  •;  ..  i 

•  •         • 

'  -10^5.  The  fecohd,  no v«i^  generally  a^ljpted, 
is  the'  aflurance  of  a  (Worn  wit^efe,  €hj6  ihe  4S 
ficqndinteci  ^ith  the  hind,  and  th-difttt believes 
the  writ4ng  produced,,  to  bq  that  of : a  ptotii 
cular  perfon;  but  he  muO:  isxpUih  tl^eifeafohs 
txi- which  he  grounds  his  belief ;  fotrio^fbiiice, 
bccaufe  'he  has  frequently  feen  hirti.iviite;  or 
avow  his  ivriting,  feither  expreflJy'Orlvirti^Iy; 
or  has  corrcTponded  with  him  ;  for  it  ;i$  plain 
he  vvofiH  hot  dirc6k  ananfwer- to- a.petfopi 
but  oiythe^belief'  that'  the  ^letter  he  ^ret^ived 
^as  ffom  ffhat-perfott ;  'ihdtthis  tedief^'may  ^ 
cotifiVmed  *ty  muhlaK  ^eptiis,  attdc'the;  .frcf 
qufcncy^oFHhe  cot^eijiohderiiie^:  •  this  etMcnG^ 

•  \   •  •      '5        )       •  • 

4^ 
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is  Inxmeidjoate^  beirigr  fpunddd  ^on  indmitaacMtt 

incpttfdk»,L  ..  x*>     .  •    '.;..    .i/rt  n  M  i-^  ji: 
- ;  it  ^^trj&o'jthat  th&'VQriting.t}fjati^  mail  ^paif 

queiiidyiixtpfftbabb  pth^  &(Aild  tfaetqfiafcte 

circumilftnccs*!-''  J    .:Ij    ''/:,>  rhuab  h.ic 

1056.  In  critical  ifu^uifici  th&  fiibJi^de'^or 
difcrepance  difcovcred  by  a  comparifon  of 
hands,  and  other  peculiarities^  is  juftly  ad- 
mittedj  being  the  heft  evidence  that  can  be 
had  in  judging  ijf ^*r»ii;eia;  jsanufcripts. 

1057.  In  anfwer  to  the  fecond  queftion,  I 
am  difpofcd  to  think,  that  the  mere  belief  o£ 

xAf^'he  te<ik*a  "Oh^afi{4  'iiii^p^dbH  %deperi-' 
d*ntly  ^  etheir  ciitt(rtiflari6*s  cottne^d^wrtfi 

proof f  f&f'belhfcatiifikve^  bc  ieqT*flt>f^^dt3 
Uif^?  i4iiQk- is  .^i(^iaii&  oh  fhe  "mnSiea&tc 
teftteiQny'^fV^nfe  r'asJwheh  ^^rTdnhiSi^e^ 
McCherpeMtiiRg  th^W^ittag  in  ^uefi?9n'^  'WS 
i  bcln^tbcbcft  evidence,  afa  .inferior  ^ctI-' 
iiQttly  be  4ibS«dJ^4ip«h  Wi  k^eienf 

-^ntfctdiaaii'  is>:<iqiliv|lkent  •■  fo '  a-  full- > pi!d6f  ;- 
.  .!    niiA/"  but 


>.        V 
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Imt'Qotta  atinunaltsdUf  whicra  »  deeifien  caa 
never  be  re-examined  or  revokedi'ntcs|it{sci* 
ficjr  be.  A  etrcistnftttioe  4bno^  vvBMxSkt^  ccmi* 
tteAed  wtth  the  ciibk';  or,  that  cdier  cirr 
CttmftneeB  naturally  ccmoooakviit  Vidi^  at 
cmfeqiient  to  it,  or  leading  to  it,4Ub  oonenr, 
and  clevrty  enforce  the  belief  of  kjniile^ 
llic^:idfi»  be  igds&dni%  explained 


.  >     1 

• 
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fcrutuuzc  his  ccedil^illty,  ty  ^ «(<i  Jii^  eG(mpe<t 

igf  f^p  miiblie,  bU  .«>mpcto>cy  M  b(j»n  ^ 
^ips^^rlaokeclp  or  ijt#,4<iff<^  not  Jtnown- 
„  J?059f.  5Now>  bi^  ^rt4iWUy  tmy  b*  c»A« 
im|aiie4  or  4cftr<^<d;  firft,  by  bw  gfaMml 
f^ppte  «Dd  cbajra^r  M^ong  bk  oiBtf bbovn  s 
or*  fecofidly,  by  the  uicanMcncy  of  (he  £it^ 
»^egc4  by  him)  or  of, the  ^^tpeiiit.bfimehtt 
of  ^i&  tdlipiony ;  or,  thirdly,  by  the  ti^8c»fi£p 
teiicy  of  his  tc^ioqiiy  with  thtt  cif  <9thcv 

witneflcs, 


\ 


wltaeflci^  either  mUfHf  er  at  lc«ft  ciqwttf 

his  ft^  orptrtyi  cir^TtPf^w  Iai«i9^)ep9i^ 
^l&ty  icir  hU  fica?  rdfttif6$ :  «» fifthly^  by  .1^ 
parent  aycxHqo,  luilre4»  or  ipalevoiepiiC«,^  t<l 
the  jparfy  a^mil  whQiiki  he  is  |>fQ^p$4  i:or» 
iwtblyt  by  j^c .  ccKMftc^n  of  £U  j^oftimoi^ 
with  hU  w*ci!eft,  orjtbftt  of  bU  relatival.  Of 
party ;  ok> iivcnthljr,  fei*  ^occptaticq  nigft^ 
wnxi  lbs 'hit  teftimofiy ;  ar^  ^eigbtUy,  hb  p i$%t 
tiou9  d€filaratiatisi4'bU4<fi>6UefQrf(  Q^i^^ 

1060.  In  general^  we  qwy  fetqiU'Ki.  tfii^ .« 
wknc£i  il^bl4  not  be  <:tt>i4  ^xamineftl  tp)^^, 
which  do ixrat  yelnte  i»-th^  or  thd&  ^la^tch 
be  bw  given  teftimeciy;  .  ' ,  rt  i>.b    > 


1      ^ 

'      ■"  •  t  •    »        » 

'  Of  TkE  MSCaEDlY*   Al^lSING  FROM   DlsaiCYCm&U 

1 06 1.  The  evidence  to  deftroy  the  credit^ 
of  amtXK'fifi,.  rouft  be  that  of  peiTons  who 

1*  * 

'  •  *  •  / 

I 

<  Or  ratl»7  d^^diiOit]^  m  inrcfri  wanting  in  ouf  Iao^  . 
gt}9ge>  9$  imrtdiRilitf^  relates t^*  things,  npt  pcrfoos. 

have 


yi^t'knmn  hiB  j^tUPi^idhdri^ef',  ift«4  tike 

fliltt  ehe^'- Would  iifot!'t><{^e«/ti^^im'iu|i6n;  hid 
dtithi  l>ut  tlhey  arb'tte^e  It  11l|J<f^~€o^ckarge 
I0fa  'vttllktiyp»tidulaitttk(f^ldi9it,idlsW  tjdiij 
aht'cattih  jircpared^to.fe'3kpTa^n.it.^"->'  R 

.  'lifea;  j^et  it  ir4i*>  .itfei4hc,i^as*y  inte- 
tcftsa  •  ttt'fuppoit  >his  chlfrttttftfer,-^  j^a^  tall  upon 

oh^  '^bkh''th<!ir'<spint<m»vj!a.'-6mtt^ed'/  which 
^m*^^tlM''iM^n^&ehV;>(OTi'if^aidt»k  is  the 
^otond^ota'Whi(lh^-th'<;y-'ri:fofc  hitfl -eirfec&t,  4a\d 
not  any  particuMi:'  ^iTii^'he'  i»^^r' prepared 
lbtajJ!aift6rj\Sfti:fy7i  ^'-r  .'^ -•  'y.  i;I  -c  •. 
."'^i^^^.  4Bai<id€Glarati^ris'  hiacfe  byrrhJm  on 
ly  H^4iil&  iUI^'<Jt,^  doftfttBiy^o' whar  be '  ifivcars 
on  the  trial,  may  be  gi\ten  ift^vldcndj^to  im- 
peach bis  credit. 

J  064.  If  a  witnefs  is  called,  and  ano- 
ther is  producctl^  {)it'-%e'^oppolite  iide,  to 
iraptacbt ibis. cre^t^,^ ttWcredit  pf  the  firft  is 
Ijc^enedi.in  proportion  to, the  credibility  of 
tnelecond.', 

i*o65;/lf  a  witneis  is^proldiicedi  arid  anotb^^ 
buffered  to  dcftroyiiis  iSfcdit,.)!  tbifd  witnefs 
may  he  called  tb  ftippott  it :  the  j^int  credibi- 
'""  '  litv 
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lity  of  the  firft  and  third  witncfs  is  inverfcly, 
as  the  credibility  of  the  fecond. 

1066.  The  party  who  produces  a  witneis, 
is  not  allowed  to  impeach  his  credit  hy  gene^ 
ral  evidence  ;  for,  if  that  were  permitted,  he 
might  deftroy  his  credit,  if  his  teftimony  were 
cinfayourable^ '  and  'make'  him  out  H  good 
ip^itfaefs  .  if  hb  teftimony  were  favouraUIci 
having  the  means  of  deftroying  his .  cre<£t  in 
bis  breaft. .  . 

"  1 067 J  But  if  a  witnefs '  fliould  allege  a 
fa&,  un&voufable  to  the  party  that  pcoduces 
him,  that  party  may  call  others  to  contradi^^ 
Him,,  as  to  .that  particular  fad;  for  fuch;  facfts 
are  evidence'  in  the  caufe;  and  the  other 
witncfles  arc  not  called,  in  order  dire<%ly  to 
difcredit  the  v^itne^,  but  the  impeachment  of 
liis  credlt,'as'  to  fiich  fac^s  is  merely  incidexttal 
aod  cQnfequential.  .  * 


»■ «    » » 
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SECTION  IX. 

OP    qUElTIONI    WHICH  A    WiTKBSS  18    llE<)piR.Bi>     ±0 
ANSWBE  UMN  A  CkdSS  XkAMIKATId^T. 

< 

Id68.  It  is  uielefs  to  ofk  a  witnefi  vrhetlie^ 
lie  believes  the  extftence  of  God ;  for  if  he  does 
not^  he  may  iwear  he  does. 

io6g.  In  geneiral,  he  is  obliged  to  anfwer^ 
accordiiig  to  his  knowledge  or  memory^  any 
qiieitiofi  which  relates  to  hb  teffimonj  ante* 
eedetidy  ^ven,  or  the  points  hi  iffue^  or  to  hb 
own  intoeft  therein,  or  to  the  motives  by 
which  he  is  actuated ;  hr,  his  anfweis  to  thcCm 
queftiotts  tend  to  elucidate  the  tnith  of  tfa« 
fa£b  on  which  the  jury  are  to  decide. 

*ofc^  fiat  no  queftioA  ihoold  be  put  t« 
hiro^  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  anfwer }  coft« 
fequently  he  ihould  not  be  afked  any,  to 
aniwer  which  with  truth,  would  be  to  accuie 
himielf  of  a  crime,  or  expofe  him  to  fbme 
punifhmcnt ;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  ihould  he 
anfwer  fuch  queftions,  as,  if  truly  anfwered, 
might  involve  him  in  diigrace,  and  Icflen  his 

eftimation. 
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eftimatioii*  For  to  bbligis  him  to  aufwvr 
iuch  qiieftions,  vrould  to  h€t  be  putting  hint 
to  the  torture,  betwixt  the  fear  of  God  oil  tlw' 
one  hahd^  smd  the  ftings  of  fhame  on  idie 
other.  Self-defence  is  a  law  of  nature,  and 
no  law  can  bind  a  xAan  to  be  bis  own  accnii(ir^> 
The  arguments  for  a  tantnty  pradlide  are 
fuch,  as  may  be  alleged  for  torture;  the 
onlj  difibrence  is,  ]Lhat  corporeal  torture  may 
nsake  a  man  avow  a  crime  which  he  has  tutt 
committed,  ahd  mental  torture  tnay  tidaiiLC. 
fatdi  deny  that  whitb  he  hath  committed^ 

..10714  Nor^  in  my  opinion^  ihoiild  a  man 
be  compeiled  to  fwear  to  his  belief  of  anj  ^ 
fa^ft  not  grounded  on  the  dired  6onie()uenoes 
of  his  knowledge,  or  acquaintance  with  the 
objeift   in   qucftion;    but,  if  he   vohmtarily 
avows  his  belief,  be  ought  to  aiiign,  on  what, 
grounds  he  forms  it ;  for  thefe  may  be  very 
flight ;  and,  even  if  folid,  they  rather  fcrve  to 
cdrroborate  evidence  alre&dy  given,  than  to 
{6tm  a  diftrndb  ihdepeftddnC  pfoof.     For,  it  b' 
upon  the  i^otriSf^^  of  the  witncfs,  his  aifar*. 
ance  of  a  familiar  acquarntance  with  the  ob- 
jed,  and  not  upon  hi^  belief,  that  a  juty  arfe  to 
form  their  Verdift,    The  fenfes  of  the  witftcfi  * 

*  are 
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medicinally,  or  chirurgically,  by  cauteries^   or 
kmputatioh  of  a  ,limb,  &c.     The  injufticc  is 
ftill  greater' in  a  ftate  of  civil  Ibciety.    Becaufe 
as  rnbn/by  the  fecial  compait.  Whether  ex-» 
.  JSfefi  or  implied,  afe  obliged  to  prote(5t  and 
Support  'the  fbvereigh  authority  of  the  ftate, 
the  foVereign  is   reciprocally  obliged  to  ex- 
;etttpi'  thfeiiv  ffoiil  vexation  in  evpry  cafe/  in 
3^hich  it  i^  pbffible  for^him  fo  to  do,  unlcls 
tfiefe  be '  s  Vtffficient  caufc  to  expofe  them 
thfereto/  '  .   -  ^ 

^'  Hefted, iti "every  cafe;*the  fn'fficiency  'of  the 
^(C^ailfe'fe  tht  *(AiIy  reafoil^that  can  be  alleged 
in-  excufc  of  the  infliftioii  of  prain  where  tlie 
gmlt^fthcr  j^rfyn'  on  'whom  it  is  irtflifted,  is 
•dtteekahr;  -Bqt^iTtieJff/etaaticm  bfbWt'aiiiing 
itrti{h'%i)/;'aifrl6de-'of  |)foceeding,  iri  wfiidh  the 
'feiSh^^'creffalir/trttJtht!  'attairrmerit'BF  tnrth 
^M'ift^'i'i^ly-'iitidertaJn,  *bui:  even  iTStiijfBbafele, 
•2&ft'f^f6ii^kecm"6tJ  'a  fnffidSnt'caiffd'fof  har- 
Hfe^rcbc^tYi  \^  \^.  -'N6W,-  ruch  is  the  pre- 
%"WTCd^pifto1fiot  mdicatiofi  obtamcdby  torture, 
*^sP^^j>pt^  fej'th^  tcftiriioriy  of 'tire '  moft  cx-^ 
^6riteii?fed* 'Judges- ^ifi^tht  Tin'fcippy  'cburftrics. 


tVi-fc'a.'jil3:xi 


'-«  -I. 


tionibus, 


\ 
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tionibus,  leg.  i,  fays,"  Res  eft  fragills  et  pcri- 

culoia,  et  qua  verltatcm  fallit,  nam  plerique 

patientia,  five  durjtia  tormentorum,  ita  et 

tormenta  contcmhuilt,  tit  exprimi  eis  Veritas 

*'  nullo  modo  poffi^^^-  *iltvt|ii>t%  funt  impa- 

*'  tientia  ut  quidvis  mentiri  quam  pati  tor- 

^'  nttcntamaircnt/*  Afid  the  beneveleiit  Lewis 

XVT,   in  his   ordinance   of  the '''year    1780, 

"whcrciby  he  aboliiheA  ^What  -was  tailed  the 

preparatory  torture;  ^e^Jitcs,  that  having  cori- 

fultcd  ^thc    bcft    iiiibfmed   haagiftrates,   they 

related  to  him,  thstt  at  a  mcetiiigofthe'mbft 

experienced  judges  in  the  year   1670,  they 

argreed'that  torture 'was  lifeli^,  and*  that  truth 

'had  rarely  been  cxtofted  by  its  meatiS*     The 

tortufe-appflied  to  guilty  criminals,  called  the 

'previfiiiis  torture,  to  difcovcr  accomplices,  was 

byfar^tfie  moft  dangerous  to  the  community, 

&s  tlrefe  Criminals,  to  obtain  a:  refpite  from 

their''tdftndnts,  and  to'l)e  revchged  of  their 

^tbrturcfs,Tft^ucntly''*accufed  thfeir  Heareft-  -rtf- 

"fati'^cSi    or  other  pcrfbhs  ehtirfly  rninocerit,, 

^wHd'^et  ^erc  arrefEfedVattd  imfrriifehed>''ind 

%'metiiwes  even  .tortdred'^  -cohfcfqtfencd'^^f 

•       •        '     ♦  -     •  • 

•>  • 
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CHAPTER  III. 


dp    IKtEKPftlCTATIOK. 


1074.  To  interpret  a  written  document^  is 
to  difcover  and  make  known  its  true  meaning; 
a  taik^  which  frequently  requires  much  iaga* 
city  and  attention,  not  only,  when  tra^  in  a 
foreign  language  are  to  be  tranilated  into  our 
own,  or  an  explanation  of  ancient  writings 
even  in  our  own,  is  attempted,  but  more 
cfpecially,  when  important  documents  of 
modem  times,  and  in  our  own  language,  on 
which  the  regulation  or  inteccourfe  of  focicty 
depend,  require  a  clear  expofition,  fuch  as 
flatutes,  deeds,  devifes,  agreements,  &c. 
Leaving  however,  to  critics  and  annotators, 
the  detail  of  the  principles  and  numerous 
circumftances  necdTary  to  be  attended  to,  in 
developing  the  true  meaning  of  ancient  writ- 
ingS|  and  particularly  of  the  iacred ;  and  to 
lawyers,  an  account  of  the  grounds  on  which 
they  found  the  interpretation  of  legal  (docu- 
ments and  inftruments ;    I  ihall  barely  men* 

tion 
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tion  the  principal  maxims  and  rules^  in  con-, 
fbrmity  to  which^  a  juft  interpretation  muft 
be  eftabliflied  in  every  cafe  in  which  they  can 
be  applied ;  availing  myfelf,  in  particular,  of 
thofe  which  have  been  laid  down  and  ap- 
proved of  hy  our  courts  of  juftice  during  a 
feries  of  ages. 

1075.  In  forming  an  interpretation^  our 
attentfon  muft  not  be  confined  to  words,  but 
muft  likewife  be  extended  to  entire  fentences, 
claufes,  and  phraies  ;^  and  the  refulting  fcnfe 
of.  all  the  parts  when  compared  with  each 
Other. 

1 076.  The  principal  maxims  to  be  attended 

to,  in  explaining  all  writings,  are,  firft,  that 

they  ihould  be  fo  interpreted,  as  to  exhibit,  if 

poiiible,  a  confident  fenfe ;  that  is,  fo  that  dne 

part  ihould  not  contradidi  another,  nor  be 

unintelligible  in  itielf,  nor,  upon  the  whole, 

pr^ient  a  fenfe  inconfiftent  with  the  rules  of 

logic,  the  nature  and  circumilances  of  the 

/ 

I  z 

♦  Kfentence  is  an  alTemblage  of  words  fo  arrang^,  as  to 
prefent  a  complete  fenfe. 

A  claufe  is  adiftm£t  fubdivifion  of  a  paragraph,  and  may 
confift  of  one  or  more  fentences. 

A  phrafe  is  an  incomplete  part  of  a  fentence. 

P  p  3  fubjcifl 
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* 

fubje(ft  and  fa£ls  known  to  the  author,  or 
opinions  held  by  him,  or  to  evident  metaphy- 
fical  or  moral  truths. 

1077.  The  fecond  is,  that  they  ihould  be 
expounded  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
author,  cither  expreffly  elfewhere  manifcftcd^ 
or  if  not,  at  Icaft  naturally  fuggefted,  or  ne- 
cefl'arily  inferable  from  external  circ;umil:ances. 
See  Grot,  in  Matthew,  chap.  i.  v.  16. 

In  conformity  to  the  firft  maxim,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  have  been  laid  down. 

1078.  Firft,  where  the  rules  of  grammar 
arc  not  exaftly  obferved,  but  the  fenfe  is  intel- 
ligible, as  in  the  lingua  Franca,  the  docu- 
ment is  not  to  be  rejeded  for  mala  gramatica 
non  vitiat  chartam.* 

J  079.  Secondly,  where  a  phrafc  or  fentence 
is  grammatically  juft,  but  the  fenfe  abfurd  or 
unintelligible,  we  cannot  rejeft  fome  words  to 
make  fenfe  of  the  reniainingj^  but  muft  take 
them  as  they  are  j  for  there  is  nothing  io  ab* 
furd  or  nonfenficaf^  but  by  rejedling  or  omit- 
ting may  be  made  fenfe. "f     But,  nothing  is 

*  Wingate's  Maxims,  18. 
t  I  Salk,  324., 

more 


»  I 


hiare  frequent  in  aU  languages,,  .than  iofup^^  . 
fome    words    when  the  fcnfe  evidently  re- 
quires it.  . 

1080.  ^Thlrd,  when  a  phrafe  is  hohfenflcal^ 
by  its  repugnancy  to  fomething  that  precedes 
\t,  the  preceding  matter  being  rational,  fhaU 
not  be  rendered  void  by  the  repugnancy  that 
foljiows  it.* 

1 08 1.  Fourth^    relative   words   Ihould   be 
referred  to  the  next  antecedent,  where  the  /-tC, 
jnat^cr  itfelf  does  not  hinder, f  as  it  frequently 
does. 

io82i  Fifth,  the  fureft  method  of  explain- 
ing ^ny  writing,  confifts  in  taking  the  col- 
le<9:ive  fenfe  of  the  whole ;  conftruing  one 
part  by  another  part,  the  doubtful  and  obfcure 
by  the  plain  and  clear.  J 

J 083.  Sixth,  and  in  general,  the  rules  of 
logic  relative  to  Univerfaly  and  indefinite  pro- 
ppfitions,  and  their  oppofitton^  equivalency^ 
cempiexUy^  izc.  are  to  be  obferved.  Some  of 
then),  indeed,  arc  cxpreflly  laid  down  by  our 
legal  writers,  as  that  indefinite  propofitions  are 

.  'f^  t  Salk,  3314.         t  Wingate^  15.    See  Hardr*  77* 
X  C.  L.  387^  2  Inft.  31  PlowJ.  365,  II  Mod.  61. 
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e^fihaJent  to  nntverfdP^  in  conjunSivis  opartet 
ntramquey  In  disjunSiruis  utramvis  effe  veram.\ 

Quod  convenit  generi  conventt  /Pecleifed  nort 
vice  ver/a. 

io84.  Hence,  firft,  the  reference  of  words 
is  often  inverted,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to 
the  fenfc  of  the  parties,  when,  from  other 
circumftanccs  in  the  document  itfelf,  the  in- 
tent can  be  difcovered.  J 

1085  Hence,  fecondly,  the  rules  even  of 
grammar  and  logick,  arc  overlooked  when 
the  intention  of  the  parties  is  evident,  and 
oppofes  compliance  with  them.  Thus,  though 
It  is  a  rule  that  quoties  in  verbis  rtulla  amhi^ 
guitas,  ibi  nulla  exptfitio  contra  verba  expreffa 
jicnda  eji  ;§  yet,  where  the  intent  is  manifeft, 
it  is  hfeld,  that  words  fliall  be  underftood 
accordmg  to  the  intent  of  the  parties,  |j  and 
it  IS  the  office  of  judges  to  expound  words 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  common 
people,  and  not  according  to  their  definitions^ 
where  their  tranfaftions  among  each  other 

■  « 

*  Plowd.  23  ;  2  Roll,  57  ;  2  Bulftr.  178. 

t  Wingatc,  13.  J  C.  L.  170.. Plowd.  134. 

§  C.  L.  147,  Wihgate,  ^4.  |  2  Lord  Raym.  805, 
•^  6  Rep.  64**. 

arc 
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are  concerned,*   and   the  intention  is  cti* 

^ent. 

.    1086.  Hence,  thirdly,  mala  gramatica  fion 

vltiat  chartam,  as  already  oblerved. 

1087.  Hence,  fourthly,  conjun3hes  maym 
ibmc  cafes  be  taken  as  dtsjunSiwes.    Gfrot.  in 
Matthew,  chap.  v.  v.  19,  p.  43,  as  and  for      y^ 
^r,f  and  dlsjunf3hes  for  conjundiivesi  as  tn*  for 
and.\ 

1 088.  Hence,  fifthly,  in  fbme  languages 
the  pq/i  tenfe  is  conftrucd  to  denote,  in  parti-* ' 
cular  cafes,  the  prefent  or  future  tenfe,  Glafs* 
417,  according  to  tl;ie  exigency  of  the  cafe. 

1089.  From  all  which  we  may  conclude, 
that  tb  form  a  rational  interpretation,  regard 
ihould^  be  had  to  both  thefe  rules.  If  the 
exprefiions  be  dubious,  the  fenfe  mufl  be  de- 
rived from  Ihe  intent,  and  if  the  intent  be 
dubious,  it  mufl  be  derived  from  the  exprefs 
words.  If  both  be  dubious,  no  rational  inter* 
pretation,  caii  be  formed;    bu^  if  both  be 

♦  6  Rep.  66. 

t  Plowd.  289,  6  Vin.43?,  %  Vin.  263,  in  note.  Brownl. 
7a,  1  Vcfcy,  15. 
'     X  C.  L.  99*»,  6  Vin.  43a. 

dear^ 
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clear^  but  adverfe  to  e^ch  olbcr,  the  intiftit 
ihall  prevail. 

1050.  In  ancient  writing,  where  the  fcnfe 
is  not   marked  by  punduation,   the    above 
maxims  muft  be  diligently  attended  to.     Mi- 
chasli*  remarks,  that  the  moft  ancient  manu- 
fcripts  pf  the  new  Tcftament  have  no  points^ 
and  that  in  the  modern  man^fcripts  that  have 
them,  they  were  not  copied  from  ancient  do- 
cuments,* hut  were  added  by  the,  tranfcribers 
of  their  own  authority.    Vol.  ii.  Part  I.  chapu 
xxiii.  fee.    2^     It  is   doubtful  whether   the 
fpiritus  q^er  or  lenh  were  ^fed  by  the  apoftles. 
Ibid.  fee.  7.     Nor  arc  accents  found  in  the 
copies    atjtecedent    to   the  eigl^th    ceptuiy. 
Ibid.  fee.  8.     The  diviiion  of  chapters  ipto 
.yerfep  was  macje  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551* 
Ibid.  fee.  II. 

lOQi,  But  to  be  more  particular,  we  muft 
obfcrve,  that  wqrdjs  are  fufceptible  of  differeat 
fignifications;  for  they  may  be  underftood 
cither  Literally y  or  Figuratively^  or  Equitably ^ 
and  in  all  cafes,  the  proper  fenfe  of  a  word  or 
pkrafe,  whether  literal,  figjurative,  or  equitable, 
is  that  which  the  context  and  general  intent 
of  the  writer  manifeftly  demand.     Thus  the 

word 
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,wpid  man' denotes  the  human  fpeck;$^  a  mzh 
of  that  fpccics,  a  fuH  grown  male,  a  piece  of 
wood  on  a  chefs  board ;  yet  we  never  miftakc 

ft 

the  meaning,  being  direfted  thereto,  by  what 
gave  occafion  for  its  being  employed. 


SECTION  IL 

OF   THE    LITERAL   SENSE. 

109:3.  The  literal  fenfe  of  a  word  is  that 
which  it  naturally  prefents  in  common  accep- 
tation, when  fingly  confidered,  it  being  the 
primitive  and  original  fenfe;  or  it  is  that 
afforded  by  its  definition ;  but  proper  names 
and  many  others  are  unfufceptible  of  defini- 
tion ;  the  literal  fenfe  may  be  clear,  or  ambi- 
guous, or  obfcure. 

1093.  Where  the  literal  fenfe  of  words  15 
clear,  and  confiftent  with  the  context,  that  is 
the  general  feries  of  the  difcourfc  that  pre- 
cedes and  follows,  and  alfo  with  the  general 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  writer,  elfewhere 
expreffed,  it  muft  be  deemed  to  be  that  of  the 
writer.     And  hence  the  maxim  of  lawyers : 

Quoties 
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Quottes  in  verbis  nulla  amhiguitas  ihi  nulla 
fofitio  contra  verba  expreffafaanenda  e/lJ^ 

1094.  But  where  the  literal  fenfe  is  incon^ 
Jifient  with  the  nature  of  things,  or  even  highlj 
improbable^    yet  agreeable    to    a^^arances, 
received  opinions,  and  modes  of  expreflion  in 
general  ufe,  it  is  not  nccefTary ^  that  it  Ihould 
be  deemed  the  real  fenfe  of  the-writer,  unlefs 
it  evidently  appears  to  have  been  fo  under- 
-ftood  by  him  ;  and  confequently  thefe  modes  of 
cxprcflion  may  be  taken  in  a  fenfe  not  fl'riftly 
literal,  but  in  a  fenfe  equivalent  to  the  literal. 
Thus  Aftronomers  and  Philofbphers  all  over 
JSurope,  though  firmly  perfuaded  of  the  im* 
mobility  of  the  fun,  ufe  the  fame  language  as 
thofe  who  believe  it  to  turn  round  the  earth, 
«id  talk  oifun-rife  zxi^  funfet,  ^&c.  as  others 
4o,  the  appearances  being  exadlly  the  fame, 
whatever   fyftem    is    held  concerning   their 
cauie.     So  we  call  the  firft'day  of  the  week 
Sunday  J  that  is  the  Sun's  day,  and  the  fecond 
Monday y  or  Moon's  day,  &c, ;'  though  no  one 
at  prefent  believes  days  to  be  dedicated  to,  or 
under  the  influence  of  planets  or  heathen  gods, 

*  C.  L.  147,  Wingatc  15, 

So 


X 
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So  Philofbphers,  fti  conformity  to  common 
language,  afcribc  heat  to  fire,  and  colours  and 
taftes  to  the  objeds  that  excite  or  arc  con* 
joined  with  thofe  fenfations,  though  they  well 
know  that  fenfations  exift  only  in  the  mind. 
So  no  phyiician  at  prefent,*  attributes  a  certain 
nervous  diforder  to  St.  Vitus^  though  in  con- 
formity to  an  anciently  received  opinion,  they 
ftill  call  it  St.  Vitus' s  dance.  In  all  thefc  cafes 
though  the  ftrift  literal  iignification  is  re- 
jefted,  a  i!cnfe  equivalent  to  its  real  import  is 
retained.* 

1095.  If  the  literal  fenfc  of  words  or 
pbrafcs  is  inconfiftcnt  with  the  naCurjC  of 
things,  f  the  defiga  of  the  writer,  received 
opinions,  or  common  language,  it  cannot  bb 
taken  as  the  real  fenfe  of  the  words,  thou^ 
it  perhaps  may  be  ufcd  ^guraihefy,  as  wttt 
prefently  be  fecn ;  unlcfs  the  writer  be  fup* 
pofed  to  miftake,  either  through  ignorancb  or 
jn^ifrepreientation.  But  if ,  it  be  inconfiftent 
with  the  tjstrcad  of  the  difcourfe^  tod  the 

*  See  Eclgw.  on  Education,  2d  edit,  voU  i.  2(98,  299. 

t  By  the  nature  pf  things,  I  mean,  known  truths, 
whether  philofophical,  hiftorical,  'geographical,  or  dirono- 
logical* 

words 
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^vfords  cannot  be  landerftood^  even  figtiratiVciy, 
Jthere  fuch  words  arc  evidently  infertcd  by  a 
flitftake^  whether  of  the  author,  or  his  copyift, 
ior  of  the  printer,  ,or  an  interpolation. 

1096.  There  are  many  words,  in  all  lan- 
guages,  whofe    literal   fenfe    is    ambiguous, 
either  becaufe  they  are  capable  of  a  double 
ienfe,  or  of  a  double  reference,  each  incon^ 
iiftent  with  the  other.     In  the  Greek  and 
-Latin  languages,  niany  verbs  m^iy  be  taken 
^cither  aftively  or^paffively.     The  fame  prepb- 
fitions   are   m^de   to    exprefs   very  ^ifieretit 
wlafiim^';  and-  in  iircouniriaes,  difier^nt  itidi- 
'^dtxaiiiatc  soften  demoted  by  the^fame  cnaixie. 
J "  tb^»onfinc  mylelf  to  a  tfew  inftaincbs  in  our 
^ngitSO^;  ^«-Ti^]g/^^'iigmfii3s  either  Xj^  fii^enntmd 
ibr  ^tx>»>k(?^^ ;  the  firft  iignificfatbn  it  has  -in 
Ittfre  'iJiSiV^'Vdit^fe,  vthe  fecond  fn  the  paffive. 
lQM?;^/i^d?.^4igniffies  cilfo^itd'  revlfe  cfr 't6' negle^ff/, 
TmuVi^^Mh^  e^ataplcs^inighti^  adduced.      ; 
•f  '1P)*fcc  jpirtkild  ^  (Jf  fyvketimcB^  denotes    «be 
^e4a*idfl  bdtiwixt'^vvd^objecfierbut:  kavels  It 
doubt£Li|  which  .isr  thcjuhh,!:!,  and  ,vwhiclv  the 
J^ef^ft^  of  thp  rel^tionjf;  iw'ben  each. is  capable  of 
bein^  trither  the  ©ne^or  the  x)ther*     Thus,  the 
Jove  of  God  denotes  indifferently,  either  *hc 
-  --y  love 


love  wliicli  We  bear  to  God,  ot  tfisit'  \v!iicH 

r  •  •    •  f 

God  bears  to  ns.^  So  the  ^artidcy^r/^afnon^ 
many  other  fignifications,  'may  ^e'notc  the 
fcaufe  or  tnotive;  or  drfregard  to  a  catiifb  o> 
motive,  as  'w'heA  it  fignifies  noiwlthjicmdtng. 
See  Johnfon*s  Tii&iatizhf:  and  Hcfrnte'Tioolce; 
And  "the  Tame  varrety  crif  fi^ifi cations  itiay  be 
found  in  mofl:  prcpolitio'ns.  So  where,  in  thd 
Cuardiah,  No.  80,  it  is  faid,"  your  character 
^'  aflures  rne  that  the ;*detgy  have  ^li^t  hht 
'**  leqft  fight  'to.yottr  'pYoie^kn\'''  the'  wor'd^ 
not  the  leqft  K/^i&/, 'abftrac^eflly  coitiiddirea',  ifi^^ 
fignifyi  either  that  they  iiave  WD  rigHi  vdhhtjb'- 
eytfr,  not  ;eVeh  tht  ff  i^lk'ft,  or,  thit  iihfeir  right 
'is  «o?  /fe  ifnihlleji  artlorig  th6  tiiiferefft '  Frghfcs 
that  ctairh  pf6tediori.**'^hus  iii 'c6 
the aritecedent  to'the  relative  whti,xyrtkat\  hc.^ 
is  dftdn^ambi'guous.  ^St>  ''iSofotnt)n'tftie*^"^n 
'/'  of  David; ufi&o'built" the  tempie^'of '  Jdrufai- 
'^'Icni,  w^s  the  rtiiieft-'rtlottarch  that  "ever 
*'  reigned  over  the  people  of  Gtfff/'  A*rfl 
'^'  Sfclotttbft  fee  fon  t)t  David,  ;TOi&o*was  perfc- 
^^'  ciited  by  Saul,  was  theitichdfl:  monarchy  &c.*^ 
\xi  thefe  ^wo  ientences  the  word  vOho  is  fimi- 
lurly  /itiiate^,  y6t  in^'the  fbrtner,'  it  'rdates  tb 
"^^he  perfdn  ferft  mentioned,*  in  the  latter,  to 

the 
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^e  Second ;  but  tbis  relation  to  the  one  or  to 

*  -  * 

the  othet,  it  would  be*  irtipoflible  for  any 
reader  to  difcovcr,  as  Dr.  CampbcU  well  re- 
marks, who  had  not  fbmc  previous  knowledge 
of  the  hiftory  of  thofc  kings.  See  his  philo- 
fbphy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii.  p.  39 ;  and  Sir 
Sidney  Smithes  Anfwer  to  Pichegru  j  3  Edgw, 
on  Education,  p.  249. 

1097.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  a 
yjik  interpretation  cjmnot  be  founded  on  the 
mere  letter,'  but  on  the  letter  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  intent,  purport,  and  deiign 
of  the  writer,  explicitly  and  unambiguoufly 
laid  down  in  other  parts  of  the  document,  or 
otheywife  clearly  proved,  and  confiftently  in 
many  cafes  with  extrinfic  circumftances. 

10.98.  To  infpeft  this  important  fubjeft 
more  ipinutely,  we  muft  take  into  confider- 
ation  the  different  concomitant  circumftances 
in  which  the  literal  fenfe  may  be  fuppofed 
ambiguous.  ,    ^ 

1099.  Firft,  it  may  be  plainly  ambiguous, 
and  each  meaning  equally  probable.  In'  this 
cafe,  our  law  decides,  that  it  fhall  refer  or  be 
applied  to  the  mpft  confiderablc  and  wor- 
thieft  of  the   objefts   comprifcd  ,  within  its 

meaning 
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ine&nihg.  So  if  a  grant  be  made  to  I.  S.  and 
both  father  and  fon  are  fb  called,  the  law 
underilands  that  the  father  only  is  mcjlnt.* 
So.  if  money  be  payable  on  St.  Michael's  day, 
Michael  the  archangel)  and  ndt  Michael  de  la 
Tomba  Ihall  be  intended.+  A  digntori  Jit 
ifenominatio.'l 

I  ICO.  Secondly,  it  may  be  confiftent  with 
law  or  probability,  when  one  way  interpreted,,, 
and  inconfiftent  when  otherwife  interpreted : 
in  fUch  cafe  the  genuine  meaning  cannot  be 
luftly  doubted.§  It  is  highly  in^rohahle  that 
a  writer  fhould  ufe  a  word,  phrafe,  or  (cn- 
tence,  in  a  fenfc  inconfiftent  with  what  he 
has  already  advanced,  and  yet  this  Ibmetimes 
happens.  But  it  is  Impoffible  that  he  Ihould 
ufe  a  word  that  has  no  connexion  or  cohe* 
rence  with  what  precedes  and  follows,  if  we 
fuppbfe  him  in  his  fenfes. 

iibi.  Thirdly,  if  both  fenfes  of  an  ambi« 
jguous  exprcffion,  be  confiftent  with  law,  or 
the  nature  of  things,  then  that  which  cian  be 
proved  to  be  moft  conformable  to  the  intcn- 

*  6  Rep.  ao,  Salk.  7,  Bridge.  15.         f  2  Inft.  485, 
X  Wingate,  265*  §  C.  L.  4^^ 

Qq  tion 
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don  of  the  writer^  muft  be  deemed  to  be  die 
genuine  fenfe.*  So  the  word  creature  is  equi- 
vocal in  Rom.  viii.  19 ;  or,  it  may  denote  men  or 
infenHble  beings :  Grotius  takes  it  in  the  laift 
ienfe,  but  Locke,  more  juftly,  in  the  firft 
ienfc. 

no:?.  Or,  fourthly,  one  fcnlc  of  the  ambi- 
guoos  word  or  phrafe,  &c.  may  be  ai^rceaUe 
to  the  plain  or  probable  purport,  defign,  or  in- 
tent of  the  writer,  and  the  other  inconiiilmt 
or  lefs  agreeable  thereto :  in  this  cafe  alio,  the 
interpretation  to  which  the  preference  fhould 
be  given,  is  obvious. 

1103.  And  here  we  muil  obferve,  that 
words  may  have  different  fenies  in  different 
ages,  and  this  the  law  will  notiee.'f  But  it  is 
plain,  the  writer  muff  mean  that  ienic  in 
which  the  word  was  taken  in  his  age»  unle6 
the  contrary  appears.  For,  as  a  great  judge 
Well  obierves,  the  meaning  of  words  in  any 
law,  is  to  be  known  either  by  their  ufe  and 
£gnification  before  the  law  was  miule,  or 
from  fome  law  or  inftitution  dedmtivc 
thereof.  J 

♦  a  P.  Wms,  136,  Powcl  on  Devifcs,  494, 495. 
\  3  Mod«  a8.  X  Vaogh.  305. 
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i  U,04.  .Thjp.  probable  fonfe  ^  of  ,ambigHous 
words  in  laws  and  charters,  is  alfo  faid  to  bq 
frequently  explained  by  long  ufagc*  With 
regard. to  laws,,  this  method  may  be  jufi,  as 
they  are  explained  by  thofe  who  are  appointed 
to  explain  them ;  but  with  regard  to  charters, 
it  may  be  fallacious,  for  the  intent  of  thofe 
that  framed  them,  is  not  ^eceffarily  that  of 
thofe  for  whom  they  were  framed. 

1105.  It  is.alfb  lai4  down  as  a  maxim  in 
law,  that  w^ords  in  a  grant  arc  taken  moft 
ftrongly  againft  the  grantcr.  This  is  juft, 
wherever  there  is  any  palpable  ambiguity,  for 
fuch  words  excite  a  hppe,  which  it  would  be 
unjuft  to  excite,  and  difappoint ;  but  where 
the  ambiguity  is  not  obvious,  either  to  the 
grantor  or  grantee,  the  intention  is  wanting 
in  the  former,  and  no  difappointmcnt  can 
arife  in  the  mind  of  the  latter,  and  there- 
fore fuch  conilru^ion  appears  unjuft.  Sec 
Paley. 

lio5.  Fifthly,  if  the  fcnfe  df  a  claufe  be 
obfcure,  by  reafon  of  an  erroneous  dcfcription, 
whether  of  a  perfon,  or  of  a  thing,  it  may  be 

P  Vaugh,  169,  Pealrc  on  Evidence,  120. 

Qqi;^  elucidated 
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elucidated  by  cxtrlnfic  circumftanccs ;  for,  if 
the  intent  can  be  afcertained,  the  dauic  miifl 
be  intcfpfeted  according  to  it,* 

t  toy.  Sixthly,  if  a  word  is  capable  of  being 
t2nder{);ood  cither  genetically  ot  fpecificallyy  it 
fliould  rather  be  taken  gcfncrically,  vinlefs 
there  is  fomcthing  that  implies  rather  the 
fpecific,  th^tn  the  generic  fenfe.  Thus  the 
•word  funisj  denoting  equally  either'  ropes  in 
general,  or  cables,  in  the  fourteenth  ode  of 
the  firft  book  of  Horace,  denotes  ropes,  ac- 
cording to  the  ablell  interpreters,  and  not 
cables,  though  Bentley  thought  otherwife. 
Sec  Dacier  and  Sanadon's  notes. 


SECTION  in. 

« 

OF  TH|5  FIpURATlVB  SENSE,  Olt  TROPXS* 

1  io8.  Words  taken  in  a  fenfe  which  they 
do  not  literally  denote,  but  barely  fuggeft  to 
the  rnind,  are  called  tropes,  (from'  the  Greek 
r^iiru  verto,)  as  their  literal  fenfe  is  as  it  were 

.      •21  Rep.  ai*.  Powel  on  Dcvifes,  499 j- 

converted 
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*  V 

converted  i|9to  another^  different  indeed^  but 
grouaded  on  a  rcldtion  which  the  literal  fenie 
bears  to  fome  otherobjeA.  And  as  this 
relation,  or.  the  objeft  fu^cftcd  by  it,  is  fh\xs, 
^  it/wwe,  Iketched  out  by  this,  trope,  it  i| 
caMcd  a^.^ure^  and  the  fenfe  qr  meaning, 
thus  fuggefted,  is  called  the jf^iro/rv^,/^^. 
.  1 1 09-  Many  have  indeed -diftinguiflied 
tropf s  from  figures ;  but,  as  Dr*  Johnfon  ob« 
fcrves^  they  are  frequently  (and  JMftly)  cont 
£>U|idcd  by  the  tQoil  [accurate  i/vr^t^^rs,^ 
-j/ I xia  :Figurativc.  language  is  employe4 
either  ^rpugb  necelfity^  as  fcen  No.  zi ;  or> 
in  ofder  to  excite .  ijtrong  ,e motions,  or  cftt 
Urg^d  x:onceptions  of,  tl^i?fi8- ;  The  ncceffity 
-^ofc  either  from  ^  Icitxpity  of  words,  as  in  the 
earli^il  foad  leaft  cultiYatcd  language^  or  from 
^a  real  impoffibility  ,aC^finding  fiJ|,kablc  e»prei^ 
iions  in  the  literal  fcnfe,  Thus^  word?  litc^ 
jrally  denoting  objcAs  of  fenfc*  arc  enjployed 
^o  dcn9te  mental  operations^  ennotioxifs,  pejv- 
ceptions,  Qr.  cundud,  which  are  not  obje<9;s  of 
fenfe^^  but  nevrtthelcfs  bear  fome  relation  to 
fup^  objecaaj.    So  we  faj^,  a  bard  or /oft  hearted 

*  Duflios.  Ftf^t,  ■      - 

1     ,  QqS  man. 
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man,  a  clear  head,  a  rough  orjmcoth  bchaviaur, 
hrfiamed  by  -anger,  'warmed  by  love,  ^veiled 
t^ith  pride,  melted  iato  grief;  &e^.  httA  tfrcfe, 
Df  Blair  Tcm arks,  are  afmoft  the  only  figni- 
Scant  vvior^s^vcrhave  for  fuch  notions.*  'Thus 
the*  word  viice^  origmally  ihvented  td^  ^g^i^ 
the  articulate  found ^fornwd  by  the  orgnns  of 
theteouth,  is  ^empldyed  to  fignify  th^  inten- 
tions^  and'  ideas  of'raen  to  each  other';  thuV; 
to  give  our  veicS^for  any  'thhtg^  iignifi^  td  giyfi 
our  aiTertt  of  ft  litirtirertt'  in  favcmr  of  it.  '  Nay^ 
k  was  transferred  to  fignify  any  intimaftoh  of 
dur  v^iK  or  judgment*,  tlwugfi  given '  withbdt 
iJie  Inter^jition  of  voice  in  Its  KteM  Ifenfe, 
•<>t»  any'-^found  uttered  at  »fl;-"thti$^^  Byi 
liilening  ^to  the  w/^  opconfitencey  the  •c^oft^  1^ 
^aiurh'  the- Wk?^*  of^&ddr''  And  tfirs  ^t  i& 
'jlnich^fibmTlmtrcnndrsm'l^guagd,  a*  from  ah 
Itlhrlrori  v/e  i^Ktiii  to*  rfiaVe  to  T;^/r^'mll:5  jpri^ 
WaryTcrjJc^/iiTtirder  to  tonvq^  ptrr  idea  vith 
Tinoi:f?1brce;f  -^  So,  hiataan  pafficms  are  dftcn 
Vcfibeii''  'ik> '  the  Supi-emc  Brtng,  though 
^t  15  mr^offfiWe  'they  ^filould  Be  applied  in 
^S'' ~^^roik  litei^l    fenfe^     as    theyMnTohrc 

*  I  Blair's  Leaw4-?54,  -'  -         t  IWd.  356. 
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imperffiflions  incompatible  with  the  Divine 
nature. 

1 1 J  I  •  In  interpreting  many  important  do-^ 
ciimcnts,  doubts  frequently  occur,  whether 
certain  words  or  phrafes  fliould  be  underflood 
literally  or  figuratively.  Before  we  enter  on 
an  examination  of  this  fubjedt,  it  is  proper  that 
wc  fliould  notice  the  relations^  on  which  the 
moil,  ufual  figurative  expreffions  are  grounded. 
T^icfc  relations  are  principally  the  four  fol- 
lowing: Similitude,  (to  which  clafs  allegories^ 
parables,  types,  iymbols,  and  perfonification$ 

belong.) 

Secondly,  exaggerated  or  extenuatedjimilitude, 
called  hyperbole. 

^    Thirdly,    the  relation   of  oppojition,   as  in 
irony. 

Fourthly,  the  relation  of  connexion,  ati  in 
metonymy. 

Of  Metaphors*  ^ 

1 1 12.  A  metaphor  is  a  word,  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  a  fimilitude  which  is  difcerned,  betwixt 
the  thing  fignified,  taken  in  its  literal  fenf^,  or 

♦  From  Meta  trans  and  <^^^^.  fcro.  ^ 

Q  q  4  fomc 
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fbme  of  its  properties,  and  fome  other  obje^ 
of  which  it  is  predicated.  It  therefore  implies, 
a  mental  or  tacit  compariipn  of  both  objeds. 

Thus  a  fovercign  is  called  the  head  of  the 
ftate,  becaufe,  as  the  head  governs  the  body 

« 

and  is  fupcrior  to  it,  fo  the  fovereign  governs, 
9nd  is  fuperior  to  his  fubjeds. 

So  the  Scriptures  mention  the  eyes^  ears^ 
h(indSf  arms^  words,  and  mouth  of  Qq4>  as  he 
poileflfes  powers  in  fome  meafurc  analogous 
to  the  funftions  of  thofe  organs  or  members. 
So  human  paffions  are,  in  popular  language, 
attributed  to  God,  as  anger,  hatred,  revenge^ 
repentance^  and  even  experimental  knowledge^ 
becaufe  he  produces  efFeAs  in  fome  refpcdl^ 
fimilar  to  thofe  that  are  derived  from  fucl^ 
paffions. 

All  the  epithets  mentioned  No.  mo,  arc 
evidently  metaphorical.  It  is  ncedlefs  tq 
ix^entioQ  any  fi^rthcy  Inibuicc?. 

Allegory.^ 

,.  I H3.  Megory  is  a  difcQurfe,  fentence,  of 
narration,  ent.rely  metaphorical  j  the  intei^- 

f  l^roin  Aaa»  silipd,  and  Ay^^ip  nairrp. 

tion 
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iion  being,  that  it  ihall  not  be  underftood 
literally,  yet  alluding  to  that  fenie,  and 
grounded  on  a  fimilitude  with  it ;  as  when  it 
is  faid,  that  wealth  is  the  daughter  of  induftry, 
and  the  parent  of  authority,  daughter  and 
parent  are  evidently  metaphors,  and  the  len- 
ience is  an  allegory. 

A  parable  is  a  narration  in  which  a  fi<^itious 
incident  i$  related  as  real;  the  perfonages 
introduced  are  fuch  as  might  really  exi:ft  and 
^d  as  related.'      ^ 

1 1 14.  An  apologue  is  alfo  a  &buloiM  narra« 
tion^  intended  for  moral  or  political  purpofe^ 
but  in  which,  the  adtops  are  incapable  ^f 'lan- 
guage,* or  even  of  perception,  as  i£fbp*s  f^Xcti 
and  the  pel^brated  apologue  of  Menenius 
Agrippa. 

11 15.  Type,  (a  copy,,  image,  or  reffcmi 
glance)  are  words,  a<ftions,  pr  things,  which 
point  out  other  action?  or  things,  quite  dif- 
ferent, but  which  have  iome  refemblancc  to 
the  former,  thefe  laft  fjr?  called  prototypes  or 
fntitypes. 

11 16.  A  Jymhol  is  fome  corporeal  thing, 
ufed  to  repreient  or  denote  ibmething  that 
}iath  no  corpoical  exigence.     Thus,  crowns, 

fccpteys. 
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only  the  moft.  coniiderable  ipftance;^  of  theic 
iubftitutions.  . 

Firft,  as  caufes  andeffe^s  are  connef^^  with 
each  other,  the  catife  or  infirument  is  often  put 
for  the  effe^.     Thus  a  legible  band,  means  a 
legible  writing,  and  tongue  or  lip  for  language ; 
or  9nfffi3  for  a  cauie,  as  in  the  phra^,.  he 
famed  Us  bread  by  thejweat  ofhi^  bravo,  that 
}8  by  JabouTf  of  which  iweat  is  the  effed:* 
So*  t^e  author  or  invmtor  of  any  thing,  being 
th^  d^fe.tl^ereof,  U*  fubftitutfsd  j(br  the  work 
prthifig. invented.    Thus  iiv  the^gofpel^  it  is 
faid,  tbey  have  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  inftead 
of  the  writings  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets* 
So  the  words  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  are  uied  for 
bread  -and  wine,  of  which  they ,  (d^Hniftively 
takcn>)  were  thpught  to  have  iqtro/iujced  the 
ufe.     And  £>  M^s^  denoted  war^  Vulcan  firCi 
jP^ofoil,  &c.  -.    ' 

^econdly^  when  a  pailion  or  tteitre  ^s  put  for 

the  ob)e<%  of  that  pailion  or  defire.     Thusj 

ad  Colofs.  5,  m  account  9/  the  hope  referved 

foryw  in  hempen,  meaning  the  objeSl  of  your 

hope,  which  is  referved,  &c« 

Thirdly,  /b  a  part  tf  any  thing  is  putjor  th 
j»bQkt  and  the  whol^^  for  thepartj  they  jb^iog 

connedcd 
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conne6led  with  each  other.  >  Thu^^  id  Latit^ 
puppis,2ind  iii  Englilh  y&/7  is  put  for  a  lhi|]^. 
So  we  fay,  ten  fail  of  the  line,  for  ten  fliips  of 
the  line. 

We  fay  alio,  a  per/an  was  buried,  though 
\sre  believe  and  mean,  that  his  body  only  was 
buried.  And  alfo,  that  fuch  a  perfbn  is  in 
the  other  world,  or  in  heaven,  though  wc 
believe  his  foul  only  to  be  there.  So  a  general 
is  put  for  his  army,  of  which  he  is  the  prin- 
cipal part,  as  Hanihal  defeated  the  Romans. 

Fourthly,  the  container  is  often  fubftituted 
for  the  thing  contained  in  it.  So  we  lay,  he 
loves  his  bottle,  inftead  of  wine  contained  in  it* 
And  Virgil  fays,  tile  Imptger  haujit  Jpumantem 
pateranty  et  toto  fe  prolult  auro.  Where  we 
fee  a  double  metonymy,  namely,  the  prefcnt, 
and  that  of  gold  taken  for  the  cup,  of  which 
it  was  the  material  caufe.  So  the  feat  or 
refidence  is  put  for  the  perfbns  therein  refiding, 
as  heaven  for  God,  when  we  fay,  may  heaven 
defend  us.  So  a  country  or  city,  &c.  may  be 
taken  for  the  inhabitants,  as  France  declared 
war,  &c.  The  thing  contained,  is  alfo  fbme* 
times  fubftituted  for  the  container.  So  Virgil 
lay  S|  vlna  coronanl  for  pattras. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  the  Hgn  for  the  thing  fignlEed. 
So  the  crown  andfcepter  arc-  taken  for  the 
royal  authority,  of  which  they  are  the  Jigns» 
So  the  Latins  {ignified  peace  by  the  toga,  as 
cedant  arma  toga,  &c. 

Sixthly,  ahftra£i  terms  for  concrete.  So 
jufticcs  denote  the  judges,  and  the  waici?,  the 
watchmen.  And  Virgil  fays  no£iem  cttjiodia 
ducit  infomnem. 

The  choice  of  names  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference    to   thole,    who   wifli   to   argue 
accurately ;  when  they  are  obliged  to  defcribe 
their    feelings    or   thoughts    by    mctaphoric 
cxpreffions,   they   will   prefer  the   fimplcft; 
thole  with  which  the  feweft  extraneous  aflbci- 
ations  are  conne<fted.  Words,  which  call  up  a 
variety  of  heterogeneous  ideas  to  our  minds, 
arc  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  fober  reafoning ; 
,   our  attention  is  diftraded  by  them,  and  we 
cannot  reftrain  it  to  the  accurate  comparifoa 
of  limple  propofitions.     We  yield  to  pleafing 
reveries,  &c.  3  Edgeworth.  on  Education,  8yo* 
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SECTION  IV. 

RtJLfiS   WHEREBY  fO    DiSCOVBtl  WHETHER    tHE    IPHO- 
PER    SIGNIFICATION   fia   LITEBAL  OH   FIGUHATIVE*  ' 

ii^i.  All  words,  phrafes,  fentences^,  or 
jdifcourfes,  Ihould  be  underftood  in  the  literal 
and  not  in  any  figurative  or  typical  fenfe, 
when  the  literal  fenfe  is  confident  with 
reafbn,  that  is,  with  ^  other  known  truths, 
whether  phyfical,  metaphyfical,  hiftorical,  or 
moral,  the  fcopc  and  intention  of  the  writer, 
as  elfcwhere  clearly  indicated,  or  at  leaft  not 
contradidted  by  him  ;  nay,  if  contradi(3ion  to 
fuch  truths  appears,  by  the  context  or  other- 
wiie,  to  have  been  intended  by  the  writer,  his 
aiTertioHs  muft  ftill  be  taken  in  the  literal 
fenfe ;  and  the  realbn  is,  becaufe  the  literal 
fcnic  is  that  aloi>€  which  was  intended  and 

«  ■ 

4efigned  in  the  primitive  formation  of  lan-^ 
gu£^e,  the  figurative  being  only  a  fecon- 
dary  fcnfc,  introduced  either  through  neceffity, 
or  to  give  more  flrcngth  or  vivacity  to  ex- 
pteffiona.  , 

.    tl^*.  But  if  the  c6atradidio»  to  known 

truths 
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tirutiis  be  evident^  or  certain,  or  prot)aible,  HhA 
the  intention  of  aiTerting  it,  neither  eiiridenti 
certaih,  or  probable^  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
either  certainly  or  probably  the  rererfe,  in 
fuck  cafe,  the  words^  phrafes,  difeourfe,  of 
narratiori,   that   involve   that    contradiftion, 
ttaufl  be  taken  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  or  at  leaft, 
as   mere  popiilaf  cxprdflidns,    as   (hewn    iri 
No.  1094.     For,  w^hen  rational  bfemg§  com- 
municate  theii:   thoughts    by  any   figns,    it 
Ivould  be  unjiifl:,  it  would  be  injtiriotti  to 
affigri  to  theiW,  unnecdflarily,  an  irrational 
tnea^ing.    It  would  be  to  fuppofe  them  ideots> 
liars,  ot  ignorant,  or  cruel,  as  the  cafe  may  be. 
And  fuch  firidl  acceptation  Were  unneceffary, 
if  any  other  wcr6  probdble  otpoffible, 

1123.  Hence,  firft,  whei*e  the  literal  fenft 
is  metapbyjically  impojjfihle^  as  in  the  phraf^ 
inflamed  with  anger ^  &c.  it  is  plain  the  word 
muft  be  undcrftoodj^wra/i^^^. 

1 124.  Secondly,  if  words  underftood  in  the 
literal  fenfe,  or  the  event  they  comprife,  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  (f  phyjtcal  nature ^  atid 
inconfiftent  with  the  circuraftances  that 
(hould  naturally  accompany  or  fuccfeed  fuch 
ax^  event,  literally  underftood,  and  not  evi« 

dcntly 
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dcQtly  int^nd^d  by  the  writer  to  be  taken  in 
that  fcnfc,  they  mull  be  taken,  figuratively. 
Thus^  when  Chrift  called  Herod  z^fox,  Luke 
xiii*  ^y  we  muft  not  fuppofe,  (as  fome  have 
done)>  th2^t  Herod  was  inftantly  transformed 
into  a  fo:s«  a  fiippoiition  inconiiftent  with 
hifloryj;  bujt  rathec  cojiiider  that  word  as  a 
metaphor^  denoting  art  and  cunning,  as 
Grotius  aijid  almofl:  all  interpreters  have  con- 
ildered  it. 

So,  when  the  prophet  Ifaiah  fays,*  that 
the^wo^lfand  the  lambjball  dwell  together,  this 
in  the  literal  fenfe  being  contrary  to  the  laws 
o£  animal  nature,  muft  be  underflood  figura- 
tively, denoting,  that  at  a  fubfequent  period, 
oppreflbrs  (hall  dwell  in  peace  with  their 
harmleis  neighbours.  This  figure  is  fre- 
quently, ufed  by  Arabic  and  Perfian  writers, 
as  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones  has 
fhewn. 

Xia5.  Thirdly,  when  the  literal  fenle  de- 
notes Something  morally  impojjihle,  being  in- 
coxQ^patible  with  what  can  with  any  degree  of 
probability  be   fuppofed  to  happen   in  the 

*  Chap.  xi. 
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general  ftatc  of  focicty,  it  muft  be  rejected, 
and  the  words  that  convey  it,  muft  be  undcr- 
ikooAJiguratively  of  fomcthing  approaching  as 
near  as  poifible  to  the  literal  fenfe ;  as  when 
Chrift  requires,  that  if  the  leg  or  hand  fcanda-- 
lize  you,  they  Jhould  he  cut  off^  Matth.  v.  30. 
So  proverbial  exprejjions  which  arc  evidently 
abfurd  in  the  literal  fenfe,  mufl  be  underftood 
Jigurathuely ,  as  they  generally  are  by  the 
people,  among  whom  they  are  ufed.  How- 
ever, fome  wrong-headed  Gallican  Biihops  in 
the  fifth  century,  misapprehending  the  pre- 
cept of  Chrift,  Luke  xii/ 35/  Let  your  loins 
he  girt,  and  lamps  burning  in  your  hands,  thought 
themfclvcs  obliged  to  wear  girdles,  and  went 
about  in  an  unuiiial  drefs ;  biit  a  fenlible  pope 
of  that  age,  reprefented  to  them  that  thefe 
words  fliould  be  taken  figuratively,  and  hu- 
mouroufly  afked  them  why  they  did  not 
alfo  carry  burning  lamps  in  their  hands.* 

112,6.  Ifitlhould  feem  doubtful,  yrhcthcr 
a  word,  or  a  fentcnce,  or  difcourfe,  fhomd  be 
underftood  literally  or  figuratively,  both  being 
equally  poffible  or  probable,  the  literal  fenfe, 

*  Fleury's  Eccles.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  6ij8. 
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as  bfeing^.thfc' moft  natural^  ihould  be  pre- 
ferred. 

IJE27.  If  the  figurative  fenlc  be  fufceptlblc 
of  different  fignifications,  that  which  deviates 
leaft  from  the  literal,  or,  which  is  moft  con*- 
formable  to  the  fcope  and  intention  of  the 
writer,  and  leaft  ftrained  and  far  fetched, 
ihguld  be  deemed  the  proper  fenfe.  Thus, 
.St.  Paul  having  faid,  RonGi.  viii.  19,  the  ear-- 
neft  expeSlation  of  the  creature,  (or  rather,  of 
the  creation^ J,  wait etb for  the  manf&fiatton  of 
^befons  of  Gpd\  and,  v.  22,  for  we  know,  that 
the  whole  creation  groanetb  and  travaileth  in 
pain,  until  now ;  Grotius  thinks  the  whole 
creation ^mzzXA.  Xhcuniverfe,  even  infenfible 
beings,  by  a  fort  of  profopopoeia  ;  but  Locke, 
taking  the  words  alio  in  a  figurative  fenfe, 
thinks  they  denote  only  mankind,  particu- 
larly the  Gentiles ;  and  this  interpretation 
being  lefs  ftrained,  and  approaching  more 
nearly  to  what  is  literally  poffible,  feems 
preicrable  to  the  firft. 

Whether  the  14th  Ode  of  the  firft  book  of 

'*So  Wakefield  tranflates  it,  or  the  wW^as  Nevvcomc 
interprets  it, 

R  r  i?  Horace 
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Horace  ihould  be  underftood  biftonCilty,  <ir 
allegorically,  has  been  much  difputed;    all 
indeed  ncccffarily  aHaw  the  addrefs,  O  tidruis, 
to  be  a  prolbpopoeia ;  but,  fome  think,  that 
Horace  meant  to  difluade  a  fecond  voyage  in 
a  ihip,    already  much   fhattered,  indeed   fo 
Shattered,  that  it  were  impoffible  it  (hould 
again  put  to  fea  with  any  profpeft  of  fafety. 
Others  therefore  think,  and  in  my  opinion 
with    greater    probability,    that    by   n  ^^9 
he    meant   the   republic,    which   he   meant 
to    deter    from    a   fecond   civil    war.     The 
exaift  application  of  the  whole  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  times,    may  be  feen   in 
Dacier  and  Sanadon's  notes,  and  Watibns 
Horace. 

1 128.  A  figurative  exprcffion  ought  to 
follow  the  fenfe  of  the  context,  and  not 
wreft  the  vifiblc  meaning  to  fomething  re- 
mote from  the  fubjcA  in  hand.* 

11:39.  Hence,  metaphors  ihould  not  be 
conftrued  to  denote  a  iimilitude,  in  every 
refpeft,  but  in  that  only,  on  which  they  arc 
founded ;  non  entm  res  tota  toti  ret  necejfe  eji 

♦  Locke  on  Rom,  ix.  21. 
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J^f^Jffffi4^\ii^fi^^  ^^  (pod,  confcretur  Jimili' 

II30,  Befides  the  figures  here  mentioned, 
commonly  called  rhetorical  figures,  there  arc 
^thiers   hr^  all  languages,  called  grammatical 
J^guref;  thefe  confift  in  certain  conftruiflions, 
^xxltrap^  to  the  common  and  natural  rules  of 
thel^ftg^agf,  jet  authorized  by  the  p^adiic^ 
of  tb.e  b^ft.  i^rriters.     But  for  thefe,  I  muft 
refer  to  the  grammars  of  Port  Royal,  which 
explain  thoie  of  the  latin  and  Gredk.lan* 
gV»ges>.  and  fliall  only  obferve,  that  neither 
tb<jfc.nQr\|^  former  figures,  arc  in  general 
CffpaUe .  ^  bcipg  literally  tranilated  into  any 
other  language,  as  may  be  feen  on  confulting 
iUri^  Montaaus*^  ^erfion  of  the  New  Tefta*- 
l^mtAi  land  Pagininu^^s  of  die  old.    Sec  Dr. 
CMnpbelTs  Philo^phy  of  Ilhetorick>  vol  ii. 

p.  l8t,  l;8;2.  : 

..  li^W  The  wifefl:  men  fuit  their  language 
to  the  cottjpireh^nfion  pf  thofc  they;  addtpfi^ 
Therefore,  when  they  are  aware  that  general 
trutlis/literally  exprefied;  are  not  ftiited  to  the 
capacity  of  thofe  they  mean  to  inftruft,*  tlicy 

*  Clcera  vd  auUr  ad  HerenniutD,  lib.  iv.  cap.  46. 
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convey  them  in  fuch  figurative  language^  as 
they  know  will  make  their  general  purport 
more  eafily  underflood.  Such  is  the  famous 
apologue  of  Menenius  Agrippa, 

1 132:  Hence,  their  language  muft  be  fuitcd 
to  appearances,  and  to  popular  opinions, 
(unlefs  it  be  their  cxprefs  intention  to  alter 
thofe  opinions;)  and  not  merely  to  ftich  opi- 
nions  as  they  themfelves  entertain.  So,  where 
St.  Paul,  I  Corinth,  i.  j2i,  fays,  it  pleafed  God 
by  the  fooVifhnefs  of  preaching,  tofave  thbfe  that 
}}elime,  it  is  plain  his  preaching  was  not 
foolifli  in  his  own  opinion ;  his  m'^aning  there-^ 
fore  '  was,  that  it  appeared  to  others  to  be 
fooliih.  ^ 

1 133.  Therefore,  though  figurative  and  po- 
ptilar  language  is  not  literally  and  logica;lly4rue, 
yet  it  is  irdnfcendentaliy  Xrxxc;  when  it  aiifwers 
the  general  intent  of  the  fpeakei"/  and  is  fo. 
nnderftood  by  the  hearer,  and  therefore,  in  a 
fenfe  fully  equivalent  to  the  literal.*   ' 


<  X 


-  J  4  ^  i  \ 


\'  J    ' . 


*  ScQ  Prie(Uey'$  LeAui)es.t}n  Oratprv,  L;e6t.  ju.  p.  76, 
^n  4to,        .       .  *;  .       ' 
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SECTION  V. 


OF   TH£    EqUlTABLE   S£NS8 


1 134.  The  equitable  fqnfc  of  words,  phrafes, 
claufes,  difcourfcs,  6t  documents,  is  that  which 
the  exprefs,  or  juftly  prefumed  intention  of 
the  author  demands ;  it  is,  therefore,  either 

JirtSily  literal,  or  narrow,  or  enlarged,  in  order 
to  make  it  coincide  with  the  intention  when 
thus  difcovered;  fuch  interpretation  is  called 
Itberal. 

1 135.  In  conformity  with  the  fecond  ge- 
neral maxifn,  many  rules  are  eftablifhed. 
Its  confbnance  with  univerfal  reafon;  cannot 
be  better  illuftrated,  than  by  tho-words  of  the 
immortal  Grotius,  on  Matth.  xii,  3.  Scire 
leges  non  eji  verba  ear  urn  tenere^/ed  vim  et  po* 
tejlatem\  qui  a  prior  et  patent lor  eJi  quant  vox^, 
mens  dicentis.  Ideo  quoties  certis  indiciis  cotrC^ 
prehendi  poteji  rnens  ejus  qui   legem  fcripfcrit^ 

'  pn^eferri  debet  mens  didlo,  •  Verum  eiiim  eJi  quod 
apud  Ciceronem  lib.  de  inventione  fecundo  legi- 
mus,  nullam  rem,  neque  legibus  neque  fcriptura 
uJa,  deniqi4e  ne  in  fermone  quidem  quotidiano, 

R  r  4  atque 
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atqtu  imperils  Jomefiicls,  reSle  poffe  admtnlftrari 

Ji  unus  qutfque  veltt  verba  J^e^tare,  et  non  ad 

•  ♦ 

voluntatem  ejus  qui  verba  babuerit  accedere,  ©V. 
Now  the  agreement  of  parties  is  a  law  to  the 
parties.* 

1 135.  The  documents  to  which  this  mode 
of  interpretation  is  applicable,  are  either  au^ 
thoritative,  as  ftatutes,  and  the  laws  contained 
in  the  Decalogue  and  New  Teftament ;  or 
dire&ive,  as  awards  and  tcftaments ;  or  conven- ' 
tional,  as  treaties  and  agreements.  I  ihall 
briefly  mention  fome  few  maxims  relating  to 
the  firft  heady  as  being  raoft  general  and 
important. 

1 157.  The  meaning  and  intention  of  a 
law,  ihould  be  coUefted  from  the  ieveral  parts 
of  the  ad:  taken  together,  or  from  a  iinglc 
part,  whi^n  not  oppofed  by  the  colleftcd  fenfe. 
Alfo  from  the  occafion  of  enafting  it,  afcer- 
tained  by  the  hiftory  of  the  times,  and 
an  attentive  rctrofpedl  of  previous  regulations 
relative  to  the  fame  objed:>  as  well  as  of  the 
nature  of  the  a6l,  whether  it  be  remedial 
or  penal,  and  other  circumftances  not  neceflary 
to  detail  here. 

•  Sec  Powell  pn  Agreements,  p.  370. 

1 138.  But, 


•  !rt3^.  Btift,  cf^tiitever  kind  tht  law  may 
be^  it  muft  be  ^refnttkcA,  (Unlefs  the  contmty 
be  ^dent,)  thtt  the  le^ilatUTc,VwhichT  in 
legal  intendii^eHt,  is  the  centre  of  liatibnal 
vfifdorh  ind  ju&ice,  <^im6t  h&vc  ihtendQidoto 
ena<^  what  ^ould  he  palpabiy  abfurd,  jdlcf;  ar 
iiK>perati*e,  or  xxnj«i&,  or  apprifliTe-  Thert- 
fort,  if  t}ie  expre^  letter  of  the  ^  fltoyd 
dire(%  ot  iftiply  iuch  gnxfs  dcviatiotis  froAi 
wifdom  i)T  juftice,  it  hiuft'rbcbcmftriacd:^  io 
ks  to  be  reiwJercd  confiftcnt  with  botlii 
either  by  enlarging,  reftrainisg,  qiidliifyiflg^ 
or  even  coatradi<5ting  thfc  kttcr  of  the^m%i 
Of  this  niode  of  interpretation,  I  ihall 
produce  feveral  inftances;  this  rule  .extfji^^ 
equally  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  » 

1139.  Thus,  firft,  if  a  perfon  or  thing  be 
mtjhamed  in  a  ftatute,  yet,  if  it  dthcrwife  cvJv 
dcntly  appears,  that  the  perfon  or  things.'  fe 
mifnamed,  is  the  olgeiS  intended  by  the 
^tute,  by  the  agreement  of  theiddfciriptJDoji 
iwrith  that  objeA,  and  with  no.  other,  the 
ftatute  fliall  have  its  efFeft  thereon,  10  Rep« 
t^f^.  Here  the  conftru(3ion  is  contrary  tt^  the 
kt/er,  that  the  ftatute  may  not  be  inopcra* 

tive. 
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tive^  and  the  deicription  is  a  furer  indication 
of  its  object  than  the  name. 

I J  40.  Thus,  fecondly,  though  it  is  ena Aed 
in  Magna  Charta,  chap.   11,  that  common 
pleas  ihould  not  follow  the  King's  courti  (that 
is,  ihould  not  be  purfued  in  the  King's  Bench), 
yet,  if  in  a  real  adion,  the  writ  be  abated  by 
judgment  iii  the  coiul:  of  common  pleas,  and 
this  judgment  be  revcrfcd  for  error  in   the 
King's  bench,  the   plea  fliall  be  proceeded 
upon  there,  hynecejftty,  left  there  be  a  failure 
of  juftice ;  fo  that  the .  cafe  muft  be  deomed 
tacitly  excepted  out  of  the  ftatute,  2  Inft.  ^3. 
This  interpretation  alfo  is   contrary  to    the 
letter  of  the  aft. 

1 1 41  b  Thus,  thirdly,  where  a  ftatute  grants 
or  allows  the  greater ^  it  impliedly  grants  or 
allows  the  lejfer  of  the  famq  fort  or  kind. 
And  where  it  prohibits  or  excepts  the  lejffer, 
it  impliedly  prohibits  or  excepts  the  greater  of 
the  fame  fort  or  kind.    See  Moor's  Reports, 
853, 1  Roll.  Rep  I  404,  and  Hardr.  424.   For, 
though  fuch  cafes  be  out  of  the  ad:,  yet  it 
were  evidently  abfurd,  not  to  include  them 
in. its  implied  meaning. 
•     1 1 4^,  Thus,  fourthly!  the  ftatute  of  Weftm. 

Z  cap.  . 


[ 
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2  cap.  9,  having  cnafted,  that  infants  ihould 
not  be  forejudged  without  mentioning  married 
women,  it  was  held,  that  they  alfo  ^  were 
withia  the  ftatutc,  a  Inft.  375,  as  jufticc 
equally^  required  it. 

1 143.  Thus,  fifthly,  though  itwasenafied 

•  « 

try  va  ftlttute,  3  James  I.  that  Popiih  recu- 
fants  convict,  (hall  ftand  and  be  reputed  ta 
all  int^ts  and  purpofes  difabled,  as  peribn^ 
lawfully  excommunicated ;  and  thence  it  was 
inferred,  that  they  wtre  riot  competent  to 
bear  witnels,  fince,  pcrfons  excommunicated 
are  nbt ;  yet  a  very  able  law  writer,  namely^ 

Serjeant  Hawkins,  juftly  pronounces  this  in- 

•      •  •         ^^ 

ference  too  fevere.  For  competence  to 
tcftimony  is  an  intereft  of  public  juftice* 
Z  Hawk.  P.  C.  B.  i.  cap.  xii.  fee.  6,  and 
J  Lofft,  2,6^. 

1 144.  Nay,  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  if  a 
ilatute  be  againfl  common  right  and  reafbn, 
it  Ihall  be  confidered  as  abfolutely  void« 
8  Rep;  ii8,  and  Dyer,  313. 


Of 


Of  Remedial  Laws. 

1 145.  A  reihedial  lavr^  i^  that  which  tends 
to  remove  a  mifchi^t  vit^hout  annexing  any- 
particular  penalty,  or  to  cojmpen&te  ibr  fbme 
injury,  as  to  give  coils,  &c. 

1 146.  St:E|tutes  that  aim.  at  fuppcefiiqg  m 
miibkief,  acknowledged  to  be  fuch  at  com-* 
moa  kw^  ^bpe  conflrued  liberally^  that  is^ 
£Lvoi]iably  to  the  commQB^  law.  And  there-* 
fore  it  was.  bold^  that  c^ie^  of  a  iimilar  mii^ 
cfaie^  AM  be  remedic^d  by  the  {latut<;  where 
it  u  decI^Kratiy^  of  tb^  cpmipof^  law.  C I^. 
76,  and  290^*  .  .  . 

1 14^.  ;Stit  ^atiites  agaiaft  mifchie&y  not 
daeeJDied  to  be  fuch  at  common  law^  £^e  to  be 
tottftrued  Jlri^ly.Sc^  ^  Inft.  |  ip.       ^ 

1 148.  Where  the  general  words  of  a-:fi^ute 
cofh|irifc ,  to  4<ft,*  in  reajity  *  not  mifchievous, 
fuch  wchrdftt  jth$^i»gh  within  the  letteiy  of  the 
aft,  fliail  be  d«med  in  r^a4hy  out  pf  ijb. 

Thus,  though  it  vras^naAed  byjtijif  ftatato 
of  Glcucefter,  chap,  vii.  that  if  a  woman  makes 
a  leafe  for  life  of  her  dower  lands,  the  rever- 
fioner  Ihall  have  a  writ  of  entry  prefently; 
yet  this  Ihould  be  underftood  of  a  leafe  made 

for 
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for  another  perfon's  life»  and  not  of  a  leafe 
made  for  her  own  life.  .  z  Inft.  309. 

Penal  Laws. 

1 149.  Statutes,  whofc  principal  aim  is  to 
punifh  the  offender,  arc  called  penal  laws. 

1 150.  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  penal 
laws  are  to  be  conftrued  ftriAly ;  but  the 
meaning  is,  that  they  (hall  not  be  extended 
by  doubtful  and  ambiguous  words,  and  that 
the  punilhment  fhall  not  be  incrcafed  beyond 
^vhat  the  law  requires.     2  Inft.  381,  Hob. 

1 151.  Alfo  the  necefliity  of  felf-defencc 
excufes  afts  that  would  otherwife  be  crimi- 
nal,  as  breaking  out  of  prifon  when  on  fire, 
&c.    2  Inft.  590. 

115:2.  But,  where  a  crime  is  without  the 
letter  of  the  aft,  yet  if  it  be  of  the  fame 
nature  as  that  within  the  letter,  and  equally 
capital,  it  is  held  to  be  within  the  ftatute. 

^^53*  So  the  ftatute  35th  Edward  3d, 
which  makes  it  trcafon  for  a  fervant  to  kill 
his  matter,  is  extended  to  killing  the  miftrcfs,' 
being  the  mailer's  wife.  1 1  Rep.  34^  Plowd. 
86,  Hawk,  P.  C. 
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